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Double talk and divisiveness in Boston‘’s gang debate 


by Sean Flynn 


s debate, last Tuesday's edition of WBZ- 

TV's People Are Talking lacked a few key 

ingredients, not the least of which was calm 
and reasoned discourse. 


alleged search-on-sight policy aimed at inner-city 
black youths — is one that long ago left the realm 
of reason. Instead, it has become a debate fueled, 
on both sides, by emotion — fear, frustration, and 
outrage. 

On one side, there is fear that black youths are 
being victimized, even brutalized, by unwarranted 
shakedowns; on the other, there is the fear that, 
without aggressive policing, black youths will 
continue to slaughter each other in the streets. One 
group is frustrated by the mentality that says 
young black males are automatically suspect as 
criminals, the other by the reality that too many 
young black males are criminals. One viewpoint 


But the topic — the Boston Police Department's 


holds that it is an outrage that police can 
indiscriminately frisk black teens and get away 
with it; the other maintains that the true outrage is 
the unchecked violence and bloodshed running 


rampant in the streets. 


The chasm between those sides runs wide and 
deep. Take Tuesday's broadcast. Despite an 
impressive array of panelists — three for, three 
against the policy — the show repeatedly de- 
teriorated into prolonged emotional rants and 
bitter shouting matches. Long-festering hostilities 
between minority activists surged to the surface. 

But however legitimate the claims of both sides 
may be, the issue has been perpetually clouded — 
and, in part, fueled — by semantics. For more than 
a year, police and policymakers have toyed with 
official versions of reality, defining and redefining 
both the problems and the solutions to jibe with 

See GANG, page 16 
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Venita Mathias and Gareth Saunders, 


HERO OF THE WEEK 


United South End 
Settlements 


Owning a home is supposed to be part of the 
American Dream. But in a housing market as over- 
priced and under-supplied as Boston’s, leaping the 
chasm between renter and homeowner too often is just 
that — a dream. Or, more aptly, a nightmare — a 
complicated, pricey process that, for many people, is 
just too overwhelming to get through. 

But United South End Settlements, a social-service 
agency, is trying to change that. Through its Home 
Buying Counseling Program, it’s given dozens of people 
the facts they need to find their way through the home- 
buying maze. In five seminars, each run by experts in 
financial management and housing, participants learn 
how to handle their personal finances and save enough 
for a down payment; how to establish and maintain 
credit; how to apply for a mortgage; and how to close a 


‘deal. And the sessions serve as a clearinghouse for 


Boston-area housing programs — new developments, 
low-cost financing, first-time buyer deals — that can 
make owning a home more affordable. The cost: a mere 
$10. 

“A lot of people think they can’t afford a home,” says 
Venita Mathias, who runs the program. “They don’t 
realize there are a lot of programs out there. And a lot 
of them also don’t know the obstacles that are keeping 
them from buying a home.” 

So far, at least one of the 60 people who've enrolled 
in the program has been able to buy a home. For the 
other 59 hopefuls, says Mathias, “at least they have the 
information before they go out looking for a home.” 


of South End Settlements 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


Graylan Ellis-Hagler 
on Roxbury cops 


The Boston Police’s we-don’t-have-an-official-stop- 
and-search-policy-for-suspected-gang-members-we- 
just-stop’-em-and-search’-em operations have split the 
black community like a quake line. After rumors ran 
wild that some gang members had issued a $1000° 
bounty for dead police officers, one cop was asked 
whether he felt unsafe cruising the streets. Not at all, he 
said. He lived in the community and knew most of the 
kids. The Reverend Graylan Ellis-Hagler, pastor of the 
Church of the United Community, in Roxbury, believes 
that notion ought to be the foundation for future police- 
community relations. His proposal: police should be 
required to do two years’ community service in their 


. assigned neighborhoods. 


“Instead of being given a gun first, the police should 
be given tennis shoes or ice skates. ... When you 
develop relationships with young people in the 
community, you develop relationships with their 
parents. And you can move from an adversarial 
position to one where young people and adults and the 
police are in a partnership of developing the 
community and acting together against destructive 
elements. 

“Why do we only talk about a war when 
communities of color are involved? When we talk about 
a war, we think that people’s dignity and rights can go 
out the window. When we talk about a war, some of 
the police end up acting like they're patrolling South 
Vietnam. ... How do you start telling a kid who's out 
there not doing anything wrong — who's stopped 
three, four, one of them even 15 times — to respect the 
law when the law doesn’t respect him?’ 


sh 


JOHN NORDELL 


THE SIGN - 


SHEET 


- A fundraiser to benefit the Charleston Hurricane Relief Fund, October 30, 6 to 10 P. m., at 
Zanzibar, | Boylston Place, Boston. Call 725-3817 to RSVP. 


Amnesty international’s First National Student Conference on the Death Penalty, starting at 9 
a.m., November 4, at Northeastern University’s Ell Center, Registration is $10. Call 623-0202. 


me The Boston Center for international Visitors, a private non-profit organization that 
arranges professional appointments and social encounters for distinguished international guests, 
seeks members to host international professionals. Call 542-8995. 


ee Volunteers with child-rearing experience are needed by the Parent Aide Program to offer 
support to stressed parents. Call the Watertown Multiservice Center at 926-3600. 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Tough guys don’t wear loafers. 


THIS 


A Brighton resident fed up with crime and rowdyism 
in the community has organized a crime-watch meeting 
to help residents police their own neighborhood. 

“The response has been unbelievable,” says Lisa 
Venkatesh, who's expecting dozens of public officials, 
longtime community activists, and crime specialists at 
the November 1 meeting. The session will begin at 7:30 
p.m, at Temple B’Nai Moshe, 1845 Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

Venkatesh, who’s lived near Cleveland Circle for 
three years, began the effort in the wake of what 
sources say have been at least half a dozen attacks on 
Brighton-area regulars. Among the victims were two 
friends of Venkatesh who were jumped near the Boston 
College campus September 22 by eight men calling 
themselves BC Posse.” 

But despite long-standing gripes between 
neighborhood residents and Boston College, Venkatesh 
says the meeting won't be a forum for BC-bashing. “I'm 
not interested in pointing fingers,” she says. ‘The issue 
is to raise awareness as to how to best deal with crime 
in the neighborhood.” 

And how bad have things gotten near Cleveland 
Circle? Police say they’re not aware of most of the 
beatings (that’s mainly because at least half of them 
were never reported). Yet two weeks ago City 
Councilor Brian McLaughlin thought the situation was 
rough enough to call on BC to put one of its own 
cruisers in Cleveland Circle. 

And then there are those shoes. Inner- “city gangs 
traditionally mark their turf by tossing pairs of laced- 
together sneakers over tree limbs or pawer lines. On 
Sutherland Road last week, some prankster heaved a 
pair of lashed-together loafers — de rigueur for BC 
prepsters — over a power line. Probably a joke. And 


hardly tough-guy shoes anyway. 


— Sean Flynn 


THE ERRORS 
OF HER WAY 


Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


A gossip for all seasons 

The Eye: On October 20, Norma pointed out how 
ironic it is that “Bill Novak of Newton, who co-wrote 
“My Turn” for right-wing Republican Nancy Reagan, is 
a card carrying, dues paying member of the L-word 
Americans for Democratic Action.” She added that 
“Novak and his wife, Linda, were sponsors of ADA’s 
‘Spring Fling’ last night at Boston's World Affairs 
Council.” 

The truth: She meant the “Fall Fling.’ - 


Republican lies 

The Eye: On October 23, the Eye reported that a host 
of Massachusetts GOP luminaries “didn’t even atténd 
the wedding of beautiful Beth Lindstrom, director of 
administration for the state committee.” 

She names a few of them who missed the wedding 
“and went instead toa GOP conference.” 

“State Chairman Ray Shamie and his wife, Edna, 
attended the ceremony but whisked off to the same 


_ event,” she reported. “As did GOP Exec Direc Sandy 


Tennant.” 

The truth: According to the bride, Tennant andthe , 
Shamies didn't “whisk off to the same event.” Rather, 
they attended the conference beforehand and then 
traveled to Connecticut for the wedding. 


Spellbound 
The Eye: This week's sampling included October 21 
references to WATD-FM's “Kathy Doran,” WAAF's 
“Juan Valeri,’ and WEEI-AM’s ‘Conrad Wickes.” 
The truth: Correct spellings — Cathy Doran, Ron 
Valeri, and Conrad Wicks. 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 


column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us at : 
’ the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 


extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 
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Yes to an appointed — 
school committee, 
no to Proposition 1-2-3 


_middle-class Brighton one, showed a genuine concern 


BOSTON 
When Boston voters head to the polls on Novarnbet 7, 


the most significant piece of business they must attend 
to is a non-binding referendum on the fate of the Boston 
School Committee. Question 2 asks the city’s voters 
whether they want to continue the current system of 13 
elected committee members (nine elected from districts 
and four elected at large) or whether they approve of. 
Ray Flynn’s plan for a seven-member body appointed by 
the mayor. 

Not surprisingly, debate over the question has -tcipsil 
clouded in hot-button thetoric about 
disenfranchisement and the right of citizeris to select 
their own representatives. But the bottom line is that 
Question 2 is a referendum on the Boston School 
Committee. And on that issue, there can be only one 
conclusion. The committee is a pathetic laughingstock 
that has done practically everything except serve eae 
interests of Boston's schoolchildren. 

This is a committee that fiddled and diddled with its 
mandate to close some of the city’s under-utilized high 
schools until last July, when in the-face of incredible 
budget pressure, it pushed through a capricious and 
educationally unsound series of closings: This is a” 
committee that has done next to nothing to alleviate the 
city’s 45 percent dropout rate. This is a committee that 
rubber-stamped the superintendent's plan for a basal 
reader that, according to most experts, is precisely the 
wrong tool for improving reading skills. And this is a 
committee that has shortchanged the students in non- 
academic ways as well — by vetoing comprehensive 
health clinics in a.city witha high teen-pregnancy rate 
and by acquiescing to an AIDS-education program that 
is dangerously inadequate. 

When it comes to atmospherics, the verdict is even 
worse. Traditionally, the Boston School Committee has 
been a breeding ground for inane demagoguery, 
embarrassing high jinks, and inconsequential debate. At 
one 1985 meeting, for example, the committee spent less 
time debating $1 million in budget cuts thanitdid 
arguing over whether to seek an apology from the 
Spenser: For Hire show for making disparaging remarks 
about South Boston. How long can we continue to allow 
these pols to fiddle while our schools burn? 

The ballot question includes a number of protections 
to safeguard against the creation of a politicized 
patronage monster. The panel that will nominate 
potential committee members will and should 
encompass a truly representative cross-section of the 
city — and we fully expect that the committee itself will 
reflect Boston's social and demographic diversity, And 
there is.a provision stipulating that within eight years of ~ 
the installation of an appointed committee, Boston 
residents will again be able to go to the polls to voice 
their approval or disapproval of the change in school 
governance, 

It is never an easy decision to move from anelected to . 
an appointed public body. But in this case, the record of 
the elected committee speaks for itself. There is precious 
little time to save our public schools. On Question 2, we 
recommenda “yes” vote in favor of the appointed 
committee. 

On the matter of the city-council races, the Phoenix 
endorses at-large candidate Rosaria Salerno and district 
candidates David Scondras (Fenway, Back Bay, Beacon 
Hill), Bruce Bolling (Roxbury), and Brian McLaughlin 
(Allston-Brighton). 

Salerno — who was elected with the support of a 
uniquely broad-based coalition of ethnic voters, senior 
citizens, neighborhood activists, and progressives — — has 
worked hard and long to protect her constituents’ 
interests on the council. We look to her to parlay that 
support into a stronger leadership role in the coming 
term. Scondras, who is one of the leading proponents of 
progressive politics in Boston, also deserves recognition 
for turning his office into a constituent-services mecca. 
Bolling, who played an important role in spurring the 
council to look at changing school governance, is a 
politician who seems responsive to the dual — and 
sometimes competing — demands of both City Hall and 
the community. Finally, though we don’t agree with his 
anti-abortion views, the Phoenix also recommends a 
vote for McLaughlin, who has been an enduring 
supporter of tenants’ rights and who, by speaking out 
against the proposed move of St. Margaret's maternity 
hospital from a poor Dorchester neighborhood to a 


for providing health care to the city’s most needy 
women. If we had any doubts about McLaughlin’s 
candidacy, the nasty smear campaign run by his 
opponent, Judith Bracken, has convinced us he is the 
better person for the job. 


CAMBRIDGE 


As is the case in Boston, the hottest issue in the 
upcoming Cambridge municipal elections is a ballot 
See ENDORSEMENTS, page 4 
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ON THE COVER 

In some quarters, the battle over the Boston Police’s gang policy has 
become as heated as the violence itself. Sean Flynn explains why 
that's bad news for the community. 


QUANDARIES ON THE LEFT by Maureen Dezell 
municipal election has the city’s progressive activists 
in knots 


PROBLEMS ON THE RIGHT by Jon Keller 
Let's not pop the Champagne for the state GOP yet. 


WHEN THERE’S NOBODY HOME by Rob French 
Once, community-based housing was part of a master blueprint for 
mental-health care. Now it's fast becoming an empty dream. 


PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 
Things are happening too fast for Bush, Dinkins, and the Fourth Estate. 


DON’T QUOTE ME by Mark Jurkowitz 
When a shooting gets more coverage than | a presidential candidate. 


SPORTING EYE by. Mark Leibovich 
Larry's back and so ain’‘t the Celts. 


ON GUARD by Richard Gaines 
We must accept Martin Luther King warts and all. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


LIFESTY LE 


URBAN EYE edited by Becky Batcha 

. Boston’s Bulletin Board this week follows the bouncing ball in aerobics 
class, hails a new (railroad) track star. talks with the phot voice of the 
Celtics, and more. 


OUT THERE by Caroline Knapp 
Numb that tune: the workshop isn’t over until the tone-deaf ne. 


MR. OUT-OF-MY-FACE by Bruce Herman 
Meet Chuck Skull, of Rollergames fame. Then run for your life. 


IWANT MY MA BELL by Caroline Knapp 
The prolenged phone strike has reminded us how much we take this 
20th-century appendage for granted. 


FASTER PUSSYCAT, DIAL, DIAL by Sandra phen, 
. Tied up on the sex lines. 


CLOTHES ENCOUNTERS 
Chartreuse gets the boot. boots get our vote, coats on the cheap, and 
more. 


THE STRAIGHT DOPE by. Cecil Adams 
DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 


The new Via Veneto is Italian all over. Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant 
Guide and smashing crumpets in ‘Five & Dine.” 


PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
CLASSIFIEDS 


8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s hot, it’s in thé Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before ~ 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston's most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the ‘State of the Art.” And in ‘Next Weekend.” 
Banning Eyre sings an ode to Argentinian legend Mercedes Sosa. 


FILM 

Peter Keough dopes out the virtues of Drugstore Cowboy, Steve 
Vineberg engages in some deliciously sinful Dangerous Liaisons with 
Roger Vadim; and Charles Taylor muddles through Claude Chabrol's 
Story of Women. Plus, in ‘'Trailers,’’ The Bear, Dad, Animal Behavior, 
Next of Kin, and Immediate Family. And (on page 24) we remember 
Cesare Zavatitini. 


THEATER 

Carolyn Clay applauds when Edward Duke takes charge of Jeeves 
Takes Charge; Bill Marx isn‘t half spooked by Salem's Daughters; and 
Gary Susman peeks at prehistoric mating rituals in Dinosaur Duet. 


MUSIC 

Ted Drozdowski talks with Laurie Anderson about Strange Angels; in 
“Cellars by Starlight,” Ted Riley enjoys phusion with Phish; Michael 
Bloom gets a bang out of Miracle Room; in “Soundcheck. ’’ Ted 
Drozdowski learns to talk Dylanspeak but finds the Waterboys caught 
midstream; Bob Blumenthal plays games with John Zorn; Jon Garelick 
gets hep with the Jay Brandford septet; and Lloyd Schwariz finds 
moments to remember in Michael Tippett’s Songs of Dov and Handel's 
Judas Maccabaeus. Plus, in "Live and on Record,’ the Stone Roses, 
the Red Hot Chili Peppers, and Black Havana and Trinere. 


25 HOT DOTS 39 OFF THE RECORD 
28 LISTINGS 40 FILM LISTINGS 
34 ART LISTINGS 41 FILM STRIPS 

37 PLAY BY PLAY 


In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: is all well with our Boswells? Linda Simon reflects on 
how contemporary biographers face facts. Plus, brief reviews of six recent biographies that 
tackle six very different lives. And Bill Marx muses on the fate of the Common Reader. 


Credits: Peter Travers (with News), Roller Games magazine ~_— sete and Gilles 
Larrian/Brooklyn Academy of Music (with Arts). 
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We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters.should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer's name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (wed 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer's name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 


AIDS AND 
ABETTING 


As one of the people responsible for 
blocking Mass Ave on October 11 at rush 
hour (“A Tale of Two Rallies,” News, 
October 13), I'd like to point out the — 
following. 

The AIDS situation in Massachusetts 
is much worse than your paper is able to 
make evident. This is because there is an - 
accidental conspiracy between three 
large groups that prevents the reality 
from hitting your readers in any 
motivating way. 

For one, the state legislature, pointing 
to public-opinion polls regarding state 
spending, resists all arguments to 
develop an organized and , 
comprehensive plan to fight this 
epidemic. The people of this state 
understandably expect the leadership to 
inform them if any major problems 
occur, and since they are hearing no 
concerted cries from government, they 
assume things are getting under control. 
The medical organizations responsible 
for actually assessing the scope and 
treating the sick are in most cases 
desperately underfunded, but reluctant 
to criticize the amounts they are 
receiving because the politicos they 
would embarrass are in a position to 
hurt them with further cuts next year, 
All of the hospital staff 1 personally — 
interviewed were candidly admitting 
their frustration, but none of them gave 
me permission to quote. Because of this, 
the media are prevented from passing 
the truth along: saving ‘things aren't 
going well” doesn’t meaningfully 
convey anything — stories about 
individuals, planted on the front pages 
on a daily basis, are lacking in your 


BRUCE HILLIARD 


The Mass Ave rally 


about half of one blood work-up. 

Meanwhile, people who test positive 
can now start on AZT to slow down 
their demise until something less 
poisonous and more effective comes 
along. If they can afford an extra $700 a | 
month. For many, the only option is to 
quit making rent or house payments. 
How many people are not yet financially 
able to afford insurance — students just - 
graduating, children of poor families, 
many middle-class single people, many 
new immigrants not on their feet yet — 
and to whom can they turn? 

The only hope is for the people of this 
state to see enough of this picture in a 
manner that awakens their compassion 
or their anger. All our attempts to do this 
through less noxious means have been 
paper. You are partly responsible for ineffective, because the problems are 
many of the deaths vet to come in this still there and getting mach worse. We 
war have not turned the tide m terms of the 

Meanwhile, Shattuck Hospital has a progress of this disease. There is only 
multiple-page waiting list of people hope now, and that is not going to save 
looking for a bed to die in. They have the people who are affected. We had no 
space but not enough staff. Will they other options open but to try to stop the 
admit it bluntly in the papers? No. Good Samaritan as he rushed down the 

Meanwhile, throwaway and runaway highway so that he could see the 
teens are living on the streets, with no suffering one lying by the road. 
knowledge of safe-sex practices, no The Boston Globe managed to print a 
transportation to testing sites, no long article, complete with a large photo, 
encouragement to get tested and treated about college students at a state-run 
with medicines to forestall the onset of facility protesting the lack of education 
AIDS, no way to get to and from funds in the very same edition that 
treatment centers, no walls on which to included a five-sentence paragraph 
hang a calendar to keep track of buried deep in the Lechmere ads about a 
appointments. protest concerning the desecration of the 

Meanwhile, 100 or more babies willbe — Declaration of Independence — you 
born with AIDS this year, and the state know the part about the right to life and 
is doling out $5000 to care for them. At the pursuit of happiness being 
$50 a baby, each will be able to afford inalienable and self-evident? Where is 


the sense? What does the staff of your 
paper intend to do to redress the 
problem? How long do you intend to 
take before you: come up with an 
edifying answer? 

It-is impossible to shout out slogans of 
love — they require a gentler voice. We 
who participated in this rally and civil 
disobedience will continue to ACT UP 
until responsible leadership takes 
charge, and until every person affected 
by AIDS comes to know that he or she is 
not alone. 


OOPS 


In our October 20 News section, we 
incorrectly identified the Toronto Sun as 
being owned by Rupert Murdoch and 
therefore; a sister paper to the Boston 
Herald. /t is neither 


John LaBella 
Boston 


PHOENIX 


ENDORSEMENTS 


Continued from page 3 

question — in this case Question 1, also 
known as Proposition 1-2-3. Proponents 
of 1-2-3, which would allow tenants 
living in rent-controlled apartments to 
purchase those units after two years of 
residency, claim this measure would 
allow tenants the “choice” of 
homeownership. 

We think it is much more likely to 
result in a fundamental weakening of 
rent control and in abuses in the housing 
market. 

Under 1-2-3, it is easy to envision 
landlords leasing rent-controlled units 
only to those tenants well-heeled enough 
to be able to afford.a purchase several 
years down the road. And then there is 
the prospect of harassment by landlords 
desperately trying to force a non-buying 
tenant out in order to move a buying 
tenant in. 

Rent control is based on a simple 
premise — the preservation of below- 
market-rate housing. Without it, cities 
like Cambridge can quickly lose their 
social diversity and become ever- 
expanding enclaves of gentrification. 
Under 1-2-3, we would see not only a 
significant erosion of the city’s 17,000 
rent-controlled units but also more rent- 
controlled units being inhabited by 
wealthier tenants waiting to own. 

The condo market is still out there for 
anyone interested in buying — and 
prices have been cooling off. The way to 
preserve rent-controlled housing is to . 
vote against Proposition 1-2-3 on 


Question 1. 
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QUANDARIES ON THE LEFT 


The progressive schism 
the Boston 


by Maureen Dezell . 


Progressive activist Mel King has 


repeatedly called Flynn’s push 


for an appointed school committee 


a power grab, and calls the Flynn 
administration’s inept handling 
of the ballot question in the 

city council an indication 

of the way in which the mayor 
and successive mayors would 
use and abuse an appointed 
school committee for their 


own political ends. 


from Boston’s flat, achromatic 

political landscape, as progressive 
activists line up on different sides of the 
few causes and candidates at issue in this 
off-year election season and try to light 
brush fires of activity that will ignite the 
campaign’s final days. 

Boston progressives are split on the 
key issue of this political campaign, 
Mayor Ray Flynn’s non-binding 
referendum question that would replace 
the current 13-member elected Boston 
School Committee with a seven-member 
school board appointed by the mayor. 
Many of them are divided on the 
candidacy of John Nucci, the school- 
committee member who's seeking an at- 
large Boston City Council seat. And some 
of them are grumbling about what they 
call a lack of political activity on the part 
of the Massachusetts Tenants 
Organization, once a major force in the 
city’s progressive political wing. 

Progressives don’t make up a 


S cattered plumes of smoke are rising. 


significant political power bloc in Boston 


in a contest like this year’s non-mayoral 
municipal election,.in which moderates 
and conservatives from the area’s white- 
ethnic neighborhoods and the elderly 
traditionally dominate the vote. But this 
is a city in which the mayoral 
administration includes a parcel of left- 
leaning political activists and one in 
which the populist Ray Flynn’s last 
formidable challenge came from Mel 
King, the man,who’s arguably the 
leading black progressive in the city. And 
what the left says and what it does this 
year makes adifference — if not to this 
election, then to mayoral and 
gubernatorial contests to come 

The most visible political fissure 
among visible left-wingers here has been 
the split between King, founder of 
Boston's Rainbow Coalition, and City 
Councilors David Scondras and Rosaria 
Salerno over the school-governance 
question. Like most of the Rainbow 
Coalition and many other progressives in 
the city, King oppos@s the mayor's bid for 
an appointed committee, arguing that it 
takes away voting rights and the right to 
equal representation from the minority 
community. 

King has repeatedly called Flynn's 
push for an appointed committee a 
power grab. He bitterly attacked Salerno 
and Scondras, his close political allies for 
nearly two decades, when they voted on 
October 4 in favor of Flynn’s second 
successful attempt to put on the ballot a 
yes-no school-governance question (as 
opposed to a three-part ballot question 


- that would have allowed voters to 


choose among an appointed committee, 
a seven-member elected committee with 
taxing powers, or the status quo). Flynn’s 
effort on the yes-no measure had been 
defeated in favor of the three-part 
question in the council just a week before 
the October 4 vote, in large part because 
of political bungling in the mayor's 
office. 

King was furious with Salerno and 
Scondras for “knuckling under,” as he 
put it, to the mayor's second try. King 
claims Flynn threatened the councilors in 
order to save political face. And he 
maintains the Flynn move is indicative of 
the way in which the mayor and 
successive mayors would use and abuse 
an appointed school committee for their 
own political ends. 

Progressives who support the mayor's 
ballot initiative tend to brush off King’s 
contentions, saying he is still bitter about 
his 1983 mayoral loss to Flynn. As for the 
objections of progressive black members 
of the school committee like Juanita 
Wade and John O’Bryant, many 
members of the Black Political Task 
Force, and of moderates like National 
Association of Black Americans 


president Jackie Robinson, the pro-Flynn 
progressives say these leaders are chiefly 
concerned about protecting political turf. 
The school committee, with its four black 
members, is one of the few public 
institutions in which blacks have 
enjoyed significant political power in 
Boston. Under a smaller, appointed 
committee, blacks would have to share 
some of that institutional clout with 
Hispanics and Asians, who proponents 
of the measure say would be guaranteed 
representative seats on the board. 

A number of Spanish-speaking and 
Asian leaders — including members of 
the Rainbow Coalition who seldom 
break publicly with their black 
counterparts — support the idea of an 
appointed school committee. “A jot of 
minorities, including Latinos and 
Hispanics and Asians and people who 
belong to protected classes, have gone 
through a lot of battles with the Boston 
School Committee and feel that the way 
it is now directly affects them and holds - 
back their kids,” says Willie Jones, a 
member of the Rainbow Coalition 
steering committee who's personally 
opposed to an appointed body. “And so 
some of those activists and parents see an 
appointed committee as a way of giving 
them some of what they need,”’ 

As Scondras sees it, more-diverse 
minority representation is one of the 
major selling points of an appointed 
board. Another, he says, is that it would | 
include at least two parents.of Boston _ 
public-school students. “In supporting 
an appointed school committee, we are 
putting together a high-risk strategy but 
a strategy that could satisfy the stated 
objectives of many black leaders about 
improving the quality of education,” he 
says. 

“At the same time, we are setting up a 
very careful nominating process for the 
committee that will assure active parent 
and teacher participation, that will assure 
representation of not just blacks but 
Hispanics and Asians — the two fastest- 
growing demographic groups in the city. 
We will lengthen the number of years 
members serve to minimize the political 
nature of the committee, and insure that 
the process by which those individuals 
are picked is open and insulated from the 
chief executive, so that it is accountable 
to the real constituents of the schools, the 
parents and children of the Boston 
public-school system. And we will allow 
voters to vote again on school 
governance in eight years if this strategy 
doesn’t work. 

“We maintain that the best way to 
make decisions about any system is for 
the people who are most affected by it to 
have the most say,” Scondras continues. 
“The people who have the highest 
concern about the schools right now are 
parents [of public-school students], and 
83 percent of people who vote in Boston 
aren’t parents. Parents would have the 
most say of any constituent group under 
an appointed system.” 

Still, longtime black parent activists 
and progressives, like Loretta Roach, 
deputy director of the Citywide 
Educational Coalition, are ambivalent 
about the mayor's proposal. 

“Most people in the black community 
are completely frustrated with the school 
committee, that's for sure,’’ says Roach, a 
reluctant supporter of the Flynn plan 
who favors a school committee made up 
of elected and appointed officials. 

“The key problem is that blacks are 
saying, ‘Look at this mayor. He did not 
support Mandela [a ballot bid to torm a 
separate city made up of Boston s mostly 
minority neighborhoods}. He's putting 
up an appointed committee. There’s all 
of this search-and-seizure stuff going on , 
on the street. Look at the pattern of what 
See SCHISM, page 26 
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PROBLEMS THE RIGHT 


The long, hard road 


by Jon Keller 


s they rolled out the salad course 
during the kickoff banquet to the 
recent state GOP conclave in 

Falmouth, state-treasurer candidate Joe 

Malone nervously eyed the greens, 

poked at them, sniffed, and winced. 

“Caesar salad,” he said. “Gives you bad 

breath. Not good at a political dinner.” 

As political problems go; it was 
nothing that a good breath mint couldn’t 

solve. But count Malone among a 

spectrum of Republican activists who, 

despite all the hype about 1990 being a 

GOP year, can’t help wondering if other 

obstacles to the party’s success will be so 

easily overcome. 
Doubt comes easily when you haven't 
won a statewide election in 17 years, 

- when even your top gubernatorial 
candidates’ fundraising lags far behind 
that of the leading Democratic 
candidates, and when your party’s grand 
vision of early unity turns out to be as 
lasting as a New Year's resolution. So 
though the prevailing mood at the 
October 13-15 Falmouth conference was 
that of an election-night victory party, 
more than a few party stalwarts were 
wondering if all the excitement was 
really justified. “Sooner or later, it takes a 
good candidate to beat somebody else,” 
notes Malone. 

That’s something the Republicans 
aren't close to producing — yet. The 
party, reduced for years to token 
representation in elective office, doesn’t 
have the luxury of a political farm system 
where candidates build up recognition 
and experience before going statewide. 
And despite the best efforts of GOP 
chairman Ray Shamie to avoid a bloody 
primary fight and give the ticket a jumpy 
on the Democrats next November, 
Falmouth proved there is little real unity 
within the party over anything other 
than intense antipathy toward Governor 
Michael Dukakis — a sentiment no 
longer confined to disgruntled 
Republicans. 

In the weeks preceding the conference, 
former US Attorney William Weld and 
his handlers had labored to create a'sense 
of inevitability around his candidacy for 
governor. In mid September his 
campaign organized a mass endorsement 
of Weld by party conservatives. On 
September 29 Weld issued what is 
expected to be the first in a series of 
friendly signals to moderates of both © 
parties, naming State Senator Argeo Paul 
Cellucci (R-Hudson) — a young 
suburban Republican whose ideology 
includes support of abortion choice and 
gay rights — as his running mate. By the 

- eve of the Cape Cod conference, Weld 
convention manager Gordon Nelson was 
boasting of 5000 telephone calls to party 
activists and vowing to “wine ...dine... 
and sign” up delegates over the 
weekend. 

Instead, many delegates, once they'd 
been wined and dined, whined. Some 
party regulars criticized Weld and 


Nelson’s maneuverings as presumptuous 


and arrogant. There was considerable 
tsk-tsking over Weld’s remarks to a 
North Shore group, shortly after the 

_ Cellucci coupling, that there would be a 
place “high up” in his administration for 
a fine young guy like State 
Representative Peter Torkildsen (R- 
Danvers), who is continuing his 
campaign for lieutenant governor despite 
the Cellucci move. ‘Yeah, lieutenant 
governor would be pretty ‘high up,’ ” 
says Torkildsen sarcastically. 

It's clear that though most Republicans 
share a generalized desire to avoid the 
fatally divided, circus-like conventions 
and primaries of 1982 and 1986, support 
hasn't crystallized around a specific 
candidate. Many conservatives still 

harbor ill feeling toward Weld over his 
evacuation of the Ed Meese Justice 


Department. Some were openly grousing 
about Cellucci’s vote in favor of the gay- 
rights bill, not to mention Weld’s Frank 
Bellotti-like metamorphosis into a pro- 
choice candidate. 

Although some of the carping can be 
ascribed to spurned ideologues, more - 
often the criticism seems motivated by 
concern about the Weld-Cellucci ticket’s 
ability to draw support from Reagan 
Democrats and others looking for a clean 
break from Dukakis-era liberalism — 
voters who may find the Democratic 
nominee nearly as critical of Dukakis as 
the Republican is. 

“When a run-of-the-mill Democratic 
voter steps.into a voting booth and is 
faced with a choice between a real 
Democrat and a carbon-copy Democrat, 
he'll vote for the real thing,” says Boston 
Herald editorial writer and former 
Shamie aide Jeff Jacoby. 

But Weld’s and Cellucci’s flaws 
weren't the only ones on display in 
Falmouth. State Representative Steven 
Pierce (R-Westfield) was remarkably 

_uptight, given the warm reception he 
received from the party regulars. Minutes 
before the October 14 gubernatorial 
candidates’ panel, Pierce and campaign 
manager Brad Minnick squabbled 
bitterly over a minor logistical detail, in 
full view of assembled reporters. 

Thus prepped, Pierce shouted out a 
speech that was well-received by the 
faithful but reflected some rough edges 
in his political style. Fans of public - 
television's broadcasts of the House are 
familiar with Pierce's defiant, high- 
volume attacks on the Democratic 
majority during debate. Pierce may have 
earned the right to beleaguered self- 
righteousness after years of Sisyphean 
labor as House minority leader, but the 
result is a sort of preachy sermonizing 
that might even remind some voters of 
Dukakis. ‘There are a lot of things wrong 
with this state and we're going to tell the 
people of Massachusetts how to fix 
them,” said Pierce during the candidate 
panel in Falmouth. 

Undoubtedly. But the political 
challenge is to show a way out ina 
manner that can be both understood by 


_and energizing to the voter. Weld’s 


October 14 speech called for zero-base 
budgeting, a sound enough idea that . 
drew no applause. Pierce offered few 
budgetary specifics. Former US 
congressman Paul Cronin said he would, 
within two weeks of taking office, 
“legally force” the legislature to adopt an 
economic restructuring plan, a patently 
unrealistic — if not unconstitutional — . 
idea. “I’m not a genius,” noted Cronin,’ 
correctly. Picking up on the theme of 
unintended self-insight, former 
commissioner of the Metropolitan 
District Commission and perennial 
candidate Guy Carbone noted: “Any 
damn fool can run and lose.” 

But the Republicans need somebody 
who can win, and beneath the brittle 
self-confidence at Falmouth was 
palpable self-doubt. At a forum on news- 
media coverage, a reporter asked the 
crowd of about 50 party activists for a 
show of hands in support of former 
governor Edward King’s rumored 
gubernatorial candidacy. About a quarter 
of the hands shot up. “We need 
somebody with a recognizable name 
who can draw in Democratic voters,” 
explained car dealer Fred Muzi, a long- 
time party activist and contributor, 
voicing a sentiment shared by some of 
the party’s top strategists. 

Indeed, the strategists themselves may 
pose a problem. Nelson, Minnick, and 
Shamie have their strong points, but 
there isn’t a winning track record 
between them. And though the party 
seems unlikely to commit the type of 

See GOP, page 24 
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An empty $387,500 monument to the budget crisis 


When there’s | 
nobody home 


Locking out © 
the mentally ill 


by Rob French 


ive years ago, community-based 
F housing was the centerpiece of the 

Dukakis administration’s plans to 
reform the state’s mental-health system. 
And this year was to be that program's 
debut — after years of state investments 
in community housing, large numbers of 
the hospitalized mentally ill would fi- 
nally begin moving to more humane, less 
stifling environments, But as with so 
many other programs, the state’s fiscal 
crisis cut the party short. 

During the past year, the state has 
spent more than $8.9 million on residen- 
tial properties to house the more than 500 
patients waiting to move out of state 
mental hospitals to small-scale group 
homes. But because the legislature, in 
June, chose to eliminate the money 
needed to staff these new facilities, 14 
state-owned homes — worth $3.6 million 
— now sit empty and padlocked, and at 
least five other housing projects for the 
mentally ill expected to be ready in the 
coming year will most likely be diverted 
to other uses. 

“There are 587 persons ready for 
discharge today, and there is nowhere to 
go,” says Geoffrey Brahmer, executive 
director of the Alliance for the Mentally 
Ill. The price of keeping someone in the 
state’s overcrowded hospitals — be- 
tween $65,000 and $85,000 per year — is 
almost double what it costs the state to 
house a patient in a group home. 

And several officials and mental- 
health advocates fear that the loss of an 
operating budget threatens to sabotage 
the machinery set up over the past three 
years to acquire badly needed housing in 
years to come, The Department of 
Mental Health (DMH) had hoped to add 
between 500 and 600 new community- 
based beds per year in 1989 and beyond, 
but those targets are gone. Without an 
operating budget to run the facilities, 
officials say the capital to buy more 
houses could evaporate. 

“FY ‘90 was to be a watershed year in 
DMH and the development of communi- 
ty housing,” says Henry Tomes, DMH 
commissioner. “We were going to be able 
to tip the balance, to take people out of 
crowded institutions and move them into 


the community. It’s very disappointing.” - 


Community-based housing was a key 


element of Governor Dukakis’s 1984 
special message on mental health, a five- 


. year plan to improve the dismal quality 


of state care for the mentally ill. Drawn 
up at the height of Massachusetts’s boom 
years, the. governor's plan called for 
building and purchasing hundreds of 
homes in which 6000 recovering patients 
could live in small, family-like groups in 
residential neighborhoods. 

Since the late 1970s, the Executive 
Office of Community Development had 
slowly been adding community housing 
through its 689 program by providing 
local housing authorities with grants to 
build their own housing projects. To 
jump-start the process, the legislature in 
1987 appropriated $340 million for the 
governor's five-year proposal, money 
intended to build and buy homes around 
the state, in addition to the units 
developed under 689. in June of 1988, 
DMH kicked off its Community Housing 
Options in Community Environments 
(CHOICE) program, the first state- 
owned community housing for the men- 
tally ill. DMH had hoped to buy enough 
homes during the current fiscal year to 
provide 270 new CHOICE beds. 

DMH area directors like Jim Purdy 
began identifying suitable properties, 
conducting structural and engineering 
studies, and signing purchase-and-sale 
agreements. Purdy, director of a 14-town 
region on the North Shore, was able to 
acquire two CHOICE homes in his 
district — a three-story duplex in 
Danvers and an old two-story farmhouse 
in Wenham. Purdy spent several months 
persuading nearby residents that their 
new mentally ill neighbors would not 
threaten their children or lower their 
property values. “They were concerned 
about everything from parking and 
safety to trying to understand who the 
mentally ill are,” Purdy says. 

By the spring of this year, DMH had 
bought 14 homes (providing room for 
120 beds) in eastern Massachusetts, at a 
cost of $3.6 million, but with the state's 
fiscal crisis in full swing, the well ran dry. 
Pending sales were called off. The $6 
million DMH needed to run the group 
homes was cut in legislative conference 
in June, and one month later Dukakis 

See HOME, page 34 
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Slip-slidin’ away 


by Steven Stark 
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The administration 
Grade for the week: C 
Grade for the term: B— 


With the pace of change accelerating, Bush is beginning to 
look mildly out of control. Whether it’s events in Panama, the 
San Francisco earthquake, abortion, or the mini-crash of ‘89, 
Bush's response, as always, is to do nothing. Still, with 
public- opinion polls showing Bush’s ratings higher at this 
point in his term than any president's since Eisenhower, Bush 
has a long way to fall before he faces real trouble. It is well to 
remember that at this point in his first term, Reagan's 
popularity had begun to plummet in the wake of a recession. 
Bush has learned an important lesson about retaining 
popularity and the presidency from his predecessor: nothing 
ventured, nothing lost. So it goes as the 80s fade into the ‘90s. 

Let's briefly examine each issue. 

Foreign policy. As predicted, the Panama fiasco has been 
forgotten. It almost goes without saying that with American 
troops barely a mile away from the general's offices, Noriega 
could be seized fairly easily. Why hasn’t he been removed? 
Despite all the tough rhetoric, American officials don’t mind 
having Noriega in power. An isolated Noriega is a lot less 
likely to talk to Mike Wallace about what he knows about the 
contras, drug smuggling, and. past administrations than an 
imprisoned Noriega. And what Bush fears more than 
anything is having Noriega talk. Noriega, for our purposes, is 
already under house arrest. It’s just that the house is called. 
Panama. 

Earthquake. Obviously, no one can blame this one on the 
administration. But as with Hurricane Hugo, the White 
House faces a problem with expectations of aid. With the 
federal government out of cash, thanks to the deficit, Bush 

’ can do little more than offer rhetoric to the victims. The GOP 
is lucky that this disaster occurred in one of the strongest 
Democratic areas in the country: if you've got to alienate 
voters, better to alienate those who would never vote for you 
in the first place. 

Abortion. Bush's decision to veto funding for abortions for 
victims of rape or incest is clearly out of syne with American 
opinion. But politically it was probably the right choice. Bush 
can ill afford to offend the right-wing by waffling, and 
Reagan never suffered politically for taking the same 
position. Again, three years from now no one will remember 
this veto. 

_ Nationally, the abortion debate is proceeding as predicted: 
state legislatures are slowly arriving at a consensus solution. 
As we've said before, most Americans don’t want to ban 
abortion, but they would like to see some restrictions placed 
on it; they don’t support abortion on demand. The media has 
been trumpeting each legislative fight as a victory for either 
the extreme anti-abortion or pro-choice positions, but the fact 
is that moderation seems to be prevailing: the battle is being 
fought between the 45-yard lines. In Congress, for example, 
legislators voted to fund Medicaid abortions for women who 
are victims of rape or incest — a move Bush vetoed. In Florida 
the state legislature rejected measures that would have 
sharply curtailed the right to abortion. In Pennsylvania the 


legislature passed abortion restrictions, but they were the | 


kind that would garner the support of at least 80 percent of 
the electorate — a 24-hour waiting period, notification of 
husbands when the woman is married, outlawing abortions 
performed to select the sex of offspring, and banning all 
abortions after 24 weeks. The story of the abortion struggle so 
far is not a victory for either side but a victory for democracy. 

The mini-crash. The economy is Bush’s Achilles’ heel, as it 
is for every president. For all the talk-about charisma and 

' ideology, Reagan remained popular for eight years because 
the economy prospered. Carter, like many of his counterparts 
around the globe, collapsed when the oil price hike came and 
the economy went under with it. The same will prove true 
with this administration. 

The markets are clearly jittery. And Bush can’t visit Wall 
Street the same way he visits disaster areas in California and 
South Carolina, dispensing soothing rhetoric. If the country 
is heading into a recession, it is far better for the 
administration to face it now rather than in two years. In the 
global economy of the ‘90s, administrations can no longer 
time recessions to coincide with the nation’s political cycle. 


The Democrats 
Grade for the week: D 
Grade for the term: D-— 


With little encouraging news on the horizon, Democrats 
are looking to Election Day in New York City, Virginia, and 
New Jersey for harbingers of change. 

New York City. We said it would get close and it has. 
David Dinkins’s 20-point lead over Rudy Giuliani is now 
down to four points in the latest Daily News poll. Most 
insiders think the race has not gotten quite that close (they 
put the spread at about eight to 10 percentage points), but 
Giuliani clearly has a chance to win. 

What's hurt Dinkins are the continuing revelations of 
alleged financial improprieties. As the memories of 
Bensonhurst and Ed Koch have begun to fade, and with them 
the atmosphere of racial tension, Dinkins has seemed less 
appealing. “Bring us together” has been replaced by “1 am 
not a crook.” The irony is that, originally, Dinkins’s race was 


considered his greatest liability because many assumed New 
Yorkers would not elect a black candidate. Now, after the 
victory over Koch in the primary, race may be Dinkins’s 
greatest asset, providing him with national stature, symbolic 
importance, and an electoral base that will stick with him. 
To win, Giuliani needs an infusion of cash and one more 
Dinkins impropriety story. He also needs to avoid raising the 
“race issue” in any form; it can only backfire. The San 
Francisco earthquake actually helped Giuliani by knocking 
the mayor's race off the front pages for 10 days. Often, when 
tabloids want to create a political story, they inject racism 
into the contest. In that kind of atmosphere, Dinkins’s 


chances improve because conciliation (the Dinkins theme) _ 


seems more important than competence (the Giuliani 
theme). But when the earthquake hit, it knocked the mayor's 
fight off the tabloids’ front pages, shifting the focus of 
coverage from race to less sensational topics. Giuliani shot up 
in the polls. 

* The contest will be close, but the tabloids have a strong 
stake in seeing Dinkins win and will probably cover him 
favorably from here on: his term, after all, will provide better 
copy. Dinkins remains a 9-5 favorite to win. 

Virginia. Black Democratic Lieutenant Governor Douglas 
Wilder continues to lead former attorney general J. Marshall 
Coleman narrowly in the polls. But insiders continue to bet 
that Coleman will surge in the final 10 days before the 
election and win narrowly. Virginia is among the most 
conservative states in the nation, and Wilder — despite a 
terrific campaign that has left Coleman on the defensive on 
abortion — may be damaged unfairly by lingering memories 
of Virginia Beach rioting over the summer, which ex- 
acerbated racial tensions in that part of the state. Coleman is 
a very narrow 8-7 favorite to win, with the contest decided by 
five points or less. 


New Jersey. This contest isn’t even close. In a race of 
. congressmen to succeed outgoing and popular Governor Tom 


Kean, Democrat Jim Florio will win handily over Republican 
Jim Courter. In its last two statewide contests, New Jersey. 
became the national leader in negative campaigning, and 
Florio forged a lead by going negative early and often against 
his opponent. Because of that, Florio will win, but the ill will 
he’s created leaves him with a handicap. 


The Media 


Grade for the F 
Grade for the term: F 


The tabloidization of America — and Boston — continues. 
The San Francisco earthquake provided national-television 
news with an opportunity to engage in disaster coverage just 
like the locals. The predictable result was that the story — 
which hardly needed hyping — was vastly overplayed. The 
number of dead was exaggerated, anyone who wore a yellow 
helmet became a celebrity, and the story of Buck Helm will 
become this season's Baby Jessica. A mini-series is sure to 
follow, though Connie Chung may get there first, re-enacting 
Buck’s four days in the car for her Saturday-night show. 
(Even if his ordeal is replayed minute by minute over four 
days, it will still be more exciting than anything she’s done so 
far.) 

Meanwhile, Boston tabloids and news organizations will 
have no trouble exploiting the tragic death of Carol Stuart, as 
newscasts and shows. like 911 become indistinguishable. 
Whether it’s running tape transcripts (did we have to hear her 
husband cry out, “She's still gurgling’’?) or front-page 


pictures of victims with their heads blown off, it’s clear that a 
lot of people in this town don’t know where journalism stops 
and pornography begins. A hundred years ago, these folks 
would have been happy working the freak tent for P.T. 
Barnum; now that the literacy rate is higher, they carry a 
notebook. There is a sucker born every minute. And the news 
today is obviously geared for every one of them. D 


Soothing or victims 


Friday, Oct. 27 + 8:00 p.m. 


THE B.H. SURFERS 
Sunday, Oct. 29 


EXENE RVENKA 
THE OYSTER BAND 
18 Monday, Oct. 30 


STEVE STEVENS 
ATOMIC PLAYBOYS 


UNATTACHED 
Tues, Oct. 31 


"Shaking The Tree” 


YOUSSOU-N-DOUR 
Wed., Nov. 1» 7pm early show 


rescheduled 
DEACON BLUE 
Friday, Nov. 3 + 8:00 p.m. 


Wednesday, Nov. 8 + 7:00 p.m. | 


TIMBUK 3 
YOUNG FRESH FELLOWS 
Saturday, Nov. 4 «7pm early show 


GORKY PARK 


LILIAN AXE 
Thursday, Nov. 9 « 8pm 


MAX 
Friday, Nov. 10 


“BOB LOBEL LIVE 


M.C. Jack Williams 
and Boston's Best Comics 


Sunday, Nov.12 
Former Guitarist For 


JOE STRUMMER 
Monday, Nov. 13 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
Tues., Nov. 14+ 8pm 


FIGURES ON A BEACH 
VOW OF SILENCE 
Friday, Nov. 17 * 8pm 


NUCLEAR ASSAULT 


THE WRECKING CREW 
Saturday, Nov. _ All Ages 
Doors 6pm, Show 7pm 


for CREAM tal 
JACK BRUCE 
Wednesday, Nov. 22 + 7pm 


ANIMAL LOGIC 


STANLEY 


DEBORAH HOLLAND’ 
Sunday, Dec. 3 + 8pm 


Lee VOR RABIN 
Dec. 5+ 


a; MIGHT BE GIANTS 
Thursday, Dec. 7 « 8pm 
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Fri., Oct 27 © 8 & 11pm 
Former Stones Guitarist 
MICK 


AYLOR 
LOOT, 


ATTACHED 


Sun.. 29° 8pm 
Contemporary fr 
Jeaturing 
DEB HOUSTON 
SEMENYA McCORD 
GLORIA, SIMONE & 
GLENDA HARRISON 


HALLOWEEN 
Tues., Oct. 31 : 
Double Bill Chille 2:shows-8 & 1ipm 


THINK TRE. 


Wed., Nov. 1 ¢ 8 pm 
Release 


TIGER'S 


Fri., Nov. 3 ¢ 8 & lipm 
Return 


Tues., Nov, 7 ¢ 1 Show * 8 pm 
Prese: 


WILD nts 
| AFTER 7 


Wed., Nov. 8* 8 & 10 pm © 


JON FADDIS 


Fri., Nov. 10° 8 & 11 pm 
Bass Player Extraordinaire 


HIRAM BULLOCK 


Sat., Nov. 11 ¢ Special early 7pm show 
In an Inimate Set 
Straight off the Pogues Tour 


Sun., Nov. 
EEK-A-MOUSI 


Tues., Nov. 14 « 9pm 
Crysalis Records 
DARDEN SMITH 
& BOO HENERDINE 


(formerly of The Bible) 


Fri., Nov. 17 8 & 
Blues Legend 
JUNIOR WELLS & 
11TH HOUR BAND 


.. Nov. 19 8 & 10pm 


DAVID BROMBERG 
TRIO 


Wed., Nov. 22° 8 & 10 pm 
Rescheduled Maven 


JUDY MOWA' 


DON’T QUOTE 


Murder by tabloid 


by Mark Jurkowitz 


ow ardent was the media 
of overkill (no better word 

available) in the wake of 
last week’s cold-blooded assault 
on the Stuart family? Here’s a 
little perspective. After local boy 
(and at that’ point, local hero) 
Michael Dukakis declared his 
intention to seek the most impor- 
tant office in the free world in 
March 1987, the Boston Herald — 
in a tidal wave of saturation 
coverage — devoted 17 stories, 
items, features, and editorials to 
the governor's decision. The 
somewhat more restrained Globe 
also did its part, marking the 
moment with eight stories and 
two columns. The networks, on 
the other hand, weren't 
particularly impressed. CBS and 
NBC each offered up 20-second- 


‘ spot stories on the announcement 
_that evening, and only ABC — 


which a three-minute 
piece — did anything major. 

Last Wednesday, day two of 
the Stuart-shooting story, the 
Boston Herald ran, by my count, 
19 assorted stories and columns 
(leading with a page-one edi- 
torial) on the grisly episode. The 
Boston Globe ran seven pieces. 
And the evening before, two of 
the three networks that had given 
short shrift to Dukakis’s plans — 
NBC and CBS — ran 90- to 120- 
second pieces.on the crime. In 
national-TV-news land, two 
minutes is almost a documentary. 

To figure out why this killing 
merited at least as much attention 
as the governor's presidential 
aspirations, let’s look at the Her- 
ald. This is, after all, a classic 
tabloid story, and the Herald set 
the tenor for coverage of this 
tragedy by running the gruesome 
photo of the victims in their car 
on page one last Tuesday. 

What the Herald had going for 
it was a clear — if misguided — 
sense of purpose. (‘We honestly 
felt that something needed to be 
done to wake people up,” says 
publisher Pat Purcell, and I don’t 
doubt that he felt that way.) 
Unlike the Globe, or many other 
papers, for that matter, the Her- 
ald is not fettered by questions of 
journalistic balance and _per- 
spective. In the tabloid mentality, 
every story, it is hoped, will 
become a jihad (look at the 
Massport coverage of the last few 
weeks), and every gory detail is 
another reason to stoke and 
evoke outrage. So the paper felt 
no compulsion to do anything 
but go crazy on the Stuart story. 

This kind of excess obviously 
does create journalistic problems. 
The front-page editorial was not 
substantive enough to merit its 
placement. The lead page-one 
piece promised HUB SET TO CALL 
CRIME EMERGENCY, but in the 
article itself, the “Hub” in ques- 
tion seemed to consist solely of 
Mayor Ray Flynn and City Coun- 
cilor Bruce Bolling. The same 
quotes were recycled in various 
stories. Columnist Margery 
Eagen, in noting that in the wake 


of the shooting, “there were 


many irrelevant arguments about 
strengthening gun laws and beef- 
ing up hospital security,” was 
actually taking a whack at the 
paper's editorial, which called for 
toughening enforcement of gun 
laws. And, of course, the over- 
weening coverage became a hap- 
py haven for publicity-starved 
pols, some 17 of which (by my 
count) managed to shovel their 
standard schtick into one or more 
of the Herald's stories — includ- 
ing such thoughtful luminaries as 
Guy Carbone and Dapper O'Neil. 

The reasons this story got 
blown up to massive proportions 
are obvious. From a_ logistical 
standpoint, it hit the media 
straight on. We had pictures of 
the victims in their car. We had a 


transcript of the desperate con- , 


versation between Charles Stuart 
and the State Police dispatcher. 
This was a_ crime .that..qwas 
dropped right in our lazy laps. 
And then there is the issue — 


misinterpreted by some — of the - 


victims being a ‘nice white up- 
wardly mobile suburban couple. 
Of course, this is what gave the 
story its power, but not for strictly 
racist reasons. It’s not that the 
media perceives a white life as 
more valuable than a black life. 
It’s that most of us in the media 
— and most of our readers or 
viewers or listeners — are nice 
middle-class white folks trying to 
climb the ladder of success, just 
like the Stuarts. So this story 
galvanized us because it was the 
ultimate it can happen to me 
experience. Let's face it. We really 
care only about things that we 
think can happen to us. (How 
many happily married heter- 
osexuals, for example, do you 
think devour news about AIDS?) 
The Bay Area earthquake was 
much less destructive than the 
ones in the Soviet Union and 
Mexico, but it happened to us as 
we were getting ready to watch 
our World Series — so the story 
stays on the frant pages much 
longer than bigger 
catastrophes do. That explains 
why the Stuarts got 19 Herald 
stories last Wednesday — and 
some poor unidentified black guy 
who was murdered in Dorchester 
got about 12 inches. 

Whatever you do, however, 
don’t blame the Herald. The 
paper is only the messenger in 
our rapid rush to tabloidize. We 
can chew on a Stuart story for 
days, but the complex details of 
the Iran-contra’ mess tax us 
beyond our limits, so the press 
slackens in its pursuit of the 
story, We are endlessly fascinated 
by the so-called preppie murder 
of Jennifer Levin in New York (no 
small..thanks to the Robert 
Chambers party tapes aired by 
that -bastion of television 
tabloidism A Current Affair), but 
few of us have the stomach for 
any sophisticated analysis of the 
state-budget crisis because it 
doesn’t follow the standard to- 


tax-or-not-to-tax story line. 
When the convoluted 75 State 


“Street scandal broke last Decem- 


ber, local television stations (with 
the notable exception of Channel 
2) were loath to pick up on it 
because its complexity and the 
lack of obvious graphics made for 
a bad television broadcast. As 
NBC news president Michael 
Gartner flatly put it in a state- 
ment to a small gathering at the 
Kennedy School recently, an un- 
sexy story like the savings-and- 
loan bailout could never be told 
on television. 

During the days of the Reagan 
administration, I used to really 
enjoy reading Fred Barnes's stuff 
in the New Republic. He obvious- 
ly had great White House 
sources, and he used to tell us 
how when Reagan’s advisers 
wanted the president to grasp 
some concept, they would 


-eschew any intensive briefing 


session and instead show him a 
visual or teil him a story designed 
to prove their point. Well, when it 
comes to digesting news, we are 
all getting to be Ronald Reagans. 
And the only thing the Herald 
was guilty of last week was 
understanding that reality — and 
pandering to it. . 
* *” 


Speaking of Michael Gartner, 


‘his Kennedy School remarks to a 


group of heavy hitters — includ- 
ing a number of print journalists 
— went over like the proverbial 
lead balloon. During the: dis- 
cussion, the NBC -news chief 
declared, among other things, 
that TV newsmen sent to world 
hotspots are inherently braver 
than print folks, who tend to stay 
on the periphery of the action; 
that daily television campaign 
coverage of such superficial 
events as flag-factory visits is 
dictated by the need for top news 
personalities to be on the air with 
a story every single night; that 
Deborah Norville’s looks had 


-nothing to do with her success; 


and that television simply can’t 
(and by extension shouldn’t) do 
complicated stories. What irked 
some at the event was the fact 
that Gartner — who comes from 
a print background himself — 
made no apologies for tele- 
vision’s limitations and_ short- 
comings and failed even to 
acknowledge them before an 
audience of seasoned journalistic 
Observers who expected some- 
thing more candid. 

“His contempt for the TV 
audience was palpable,” said one 
disillusioned attendee. “And he’s 
treating everyone like they’re 
stupid. ... Everyone was sort of 
expecting Fred Friendly.... In- 
stead you were getting, ‘Fuck 
you, this is the way it is.’ ” 

One note of consolation. Gart- 
ner’s appearance in. Cambridge 
occurred on the very night of the 
Bay Area quake — a story that 
NBC was slow in reacting to, 
causing Gartner later to criticize 
his network's coverage, in print 


(the Washington Post), of course . 
* 


During last Tuesday's dis- 
cussion of “Private Facts and 
Public Lives” at a media and 
ethics seminar hosted by Emer- 


' son College (featuring a panel 


including Miami Herald political 
editor Tom Fiedler, former Wall 
“Street journal reporter Ellen 
Hume, and Patriot Ledger editor 
Bill Ketter), the following ex- 
planations were given for the 
media’s preoccupation with the 
“character” issue _ in ‘ elective 
politics. ‘ 

1) With federal money drying 
up, pols can no longer mollify 
their constituents by bringing 
home the bacon, so_ restless 
voters turn their attention to the 
personal characteristics of their 
elected representatives. 

2) Television, with its 10-sec- 
ond sound bites, has lowered the 
tenor of all political coverage and 
discourse. 

3) The reading and viewing 
public — the constituents of the 
Fourth Estate — lap up a good 
scandal. 

4) The 1988 presidential cam- 
paign was devoid of any substan- 
tive issue. 

5) In this era of campaign 
reform, the press has replaced the 
backroom bosses. as the official 
ferreter of human foibles. 


Take your pick of any of the . 


answers. They all make sense. | 
personally favor numbers 3 and 
4 


The best story of the day came 
from Fiedler, who explained 
how, early in the presidential 
campaign, after the Gary Hart 
womanizing rumors first Ssur- 
faced, he'd written a think piece 
(‘‘thumbsucker” was the term he 
used) on how the press was going 
overboard in the gossip-monger- 
ing department. He interviewed 
Hart for the article (the candidate 
denied any wrongdoing), and 
when it appeared, he received a 
nice “job well done’ note from 
the Democratic. frontrunner’s 
campaign. But)-Fiedler also-te- 
ceived aftother communication 
on the day that story ran; a phone 
call casting some aspersions on 
Hart's claim of marital fidelity 
and tipping him off to the possi- 
bility that Hart was having an 
affair. The Herald followed up 
the tip, and the very next Sunday, 
May 3, 1987 (the same day that 
the New York Times magazine 
was publishing the article in 
which Hart dared the press to 
“follow me around”), Fiedler and 
the Miami Herald published the 
Donna Rice story. 

* 

Writer/businessman/political 
activist/consultant Boyce 
Slayman is in the midst of an 
effort to launch a new editorial 
product — offering “an upscale, 
upbeat, and positive” view of the 
minority community in a broad- 
sheet format — called NEAT. 
Slayman says he has_ sunk 
$60,000 into the venture, and is 
looking for another $200,000 
from equity investors, in order to 
push the product out to the 
public by the end of this year or 
the beginning of next. 

Judging by a dummy copy, 
NEAT, which is drenched in 
color (no pun intended), will 
certainly not focus on the gang- 
and-gun travails of the communi- 
ty, which are getting so much 
play in the dailies. 

“You won't read about a 13- 
year-old kid on ‘drugs in my 
paper, but you might read about 
a 20-year-old engineering stu- 
dent who was on drugs when he 

~ was 13,” he explains. 

Perhaps the most intriguing 
element of this proposed launch 
is the deal Slayman is trying to 
strike with the. Boston Herald 
(where he was a columnist for 
three years) to distribute NEAT 
as a supplement in the Sunday 
paper. 

Says Purcell, who’s not exactly 
a loose cannon on these matters: 
“We've talked. No decision has 
been made. It’s probably 
premature to say it’s a possi- 
bility.” 


TA 
NIGHTSTAGE 
Best Nightciub 
\ 
= 
\"The time er 
it sto” outrage officials 
we 
af 
— Sun., Nov. 5 « 1 Show ¢ 8 pm és 
Cajun Music at its Best! 7 
Record Release Party! 
ZACHARY RICHARD 4 
| | 
Wed., Nov. 29 « On 
From Texas 
823 Main St., 
Camb., Mass. 497-8200 
Tickets available at Nightstage Box 
Office, Ticketron, Strawberries 
Records, Out of Town/Harvard Sq., 
Concert 
Teletron 3434 


RIP AND TEAR 


D 


TOYS 


A Tea Party Concert 
wa marty Cal rom ix 1617) 931-2000 


STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN 


"DOUBLE TROUBLE 


JEFF BECK 


“TERRY BOZZIO**°TONY HYMAS 
oN CONC ERT 


urythmics 
Wh Special Guest Underworkd 


November 7 7:30 pm 
$17.50 & $16.50 
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Special Guest: 
Chas Elstner 


November 28 
7:30 pm. 
CENTRUM 
$18. 50 


Tickets available at the Centrum box office, all Ticketmaster | gaze 
locations, or charge by calling 931-2000. A Tea PartyConcert —_—_ (617) 931-2000 


NOVEMBER 29 


CENTRUM 
7:30 PM + $18.50 & $17.50 


With Speci 


Tickets available at the Centrum box office, wal 
afl Ticketmaster = al guest: 
931 gr Katrina the Waves 


Oct 27 & 28° 7:30pm | Tica the Cantu: 
(917/834-2000 
Tickets available at Ceateam box office aad all Tie locations. ton (6171 931-2000 Party 
Tickets available at the Centrum box affice, all Ticketmaster locations, or charge by calling 931-200. 
| al | < 
available at the C um | all” | 
(+ .50 restoration fee) eae 2 
wi 
4 
NOVEMBER 8 7:30PM $18.50,$16.50 CENTRUM 
al lickets available at the Centrum Box Office and all Ticketmaster locations. é Pa 
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Easy Ed and Reggie: muctris expected. 


hortly after the opening tap, Reggie 
Lewis took a feed at halfcourt, 

| dribbled a few times, pulled up, 
and sunk a 15-footer over New Jersey's 
Lester Conner for the first hoop of the 
exhibition season. The Celtics bench 
stood and applauded. Back-up center Joe 
Kleine pumped his fist. It was a strange 
scene inside the Worcester Centrum, a 
veteran team in a college-style celebra- 
tion after a few seconds of exhibition 
play. But given last year’s unseemly 
bruising of Celtic Pride, it was a moment 
of liberation. The courtside salute con- 
tinued well into the next play, and the 
longest offseason in 10 years was finally 
over. “Last year we had a big slice of 
humble pie,” center Robert Parish had 


‘said a week earlier, “and I didn’t like it 


one bit. It’s time for better basketball.” 
For second-year coach Jimmy Rodgers, 
better basketball: means longer winters 
and shorter summers, “and I think we all 
agree,” he said, “that this summer has 
been much too long.” By Celtics stan- 
dards, Rodgers had a disastrous 
freshman year at the helm, starting with 


the loss of Larry Bird after six games and. 


ending with a first-round playoff sweep 
at the hands of the Pistons. But Rodgers’s 
squad is in a Renaissance mood. Without 
exception, the team reported to camp in 
tremendous physical shape, he says. And 
karma is better than it has been in years. 
Long after a grueling practice session at 
Brookline’s Hellenic College last week, 
Bird was at one end of the court working 
on .three-point shooting with rookie 
Michael Smith, Kevin McHale and Ed 
Pinckney were at the other hoop practic- 
ing inside moves, and Jim Paxson was 
running wind sprints. “We're a hungry 
team,” said Rodgers, ‘and I think we can 
accomplish a lot.” ; 

The team seems driven to thwart the 
growing notion that they're over the hill. 
“We might be getting a little older,” said 
10-year veteran Bird on the first day of 
training camp, “but we all learned a lot 
from last year, and I know we have at 
least one more in us. . 

“Other teams got a real charge out of 
kicking our butts last year. The experts 
are having fun writing us off now. It’s 


gonna make this year all the more 


satisfying.” The Celts captain paused, 
chuckled, and added, “If the experts were 
really experts, they'd be coaching NBA 
champions and making a lot more 
money anyway.” 

It shouldn’t take an expert to see that 
the Celtics are much better off than they 
were last October. , 


Strengths 

Bird — Bird’s return should postpone 
the start of the New England summer by 
a few weeks. His feet have given him 
virtually no problems this fall, he has a 
huge accumulation of emotional energy 
after his long layoff, and he once again 
brings immeasurable contributions to the 
team. Bird’s unmatched determination 
raises the intensity of everyone around 
him; his outside shooting opens up the 
inside game for Parish and Kevin 
McHale, still haunted by memories of 
last year’s double and triple teams; and 
his uncanny ability to quarterback the 
team from the small forward position 


_ lessens the burden on the team’s shaky 


group of point guards. 

The Birdman will take the ball during 
crunch time, too. “Last year, we missed 
having someone who could make the big 
shots for us,” he said. “Not so much the 
last-second shots, but the ones down the 
stretch that kept us ahead, or that kept 
the game close.” Bird's absence had a lot 
to do with the chilling fourth-quarter 
offensive droughts that doomed the team 
last year, particularly on the road where 
they failed to beat one club with a 
winning record (0-23). He gives the Celts 
an advantage in most close games. 

Depth — Bird's return is the biggest 
reason for optimism, but his supporting 
cast is also much more formidable than 
the one he left behind a vear ago, It is the 
deepest Celtic team in recent memory, 
especially in the front court, and the days 
of beleaguered starters logging 40 
minutes a game are thankfully over. 

Rodgers will deploy a nine- or ten-man 
rotation, a tremendous luxury for a 
veteran team. Last season, Reggie Lewis 
came into his own after Bird went down 
and Kevin Gamble was a force to be 
reckoned with at season’s end (he 
averaged 22.8 points in the last six 
regular season games). Paxson, 
Pinckney, and Kleine are valuable role 
players. Rodgers will no longer have to 
entrust the game to expansion-team 
pioneers like Brad Lohaus and Mark 
Acres when his starters get tired. 


~ 


¥ 
He's back and hungry. 
3 


Number-one draft pick Michael Smith, 
while blessed with strong shooting and 
passing skills, has progressed slowly in 
camp and is in for a typical Celtics rookie 
season of accumulating splinters and 
learning from the vets. 

The coach has been mixing and 
matching throughout the pre-season in 
search of effective combinations. It’s too 
early to predict how the rotation will 
shake down when the games start to 
count, but here’s an educated guess. 

The Rotation — Three years removed 
from their last sip “of Champagne, the 
weather-beaten front-court troika of 
Bird, 32, Parish, 36, and McHale, 31, is 
still the team’s bread and butter. They are 
a bit worse for the wear, but they will 
-blend nicely with a solid corps of fresh 
legs in Lewis (who will see some minutes 
at small forward, but is likely to start in 
the backcourt), Kleine, and Pinckney. 

Besides “How are Larry's feet?”, the 
burning question of the pre-season has 
been whether Rodgers will bring McHale 
off the bench and start Pinckney. The 
coach seems to be ieaning towards Easy 

Ed, and the move would make sense. 
Pinckney has started every exhibition 
‘game to this point, and he has responded 
- with some impressive two-way basket- 
ball. He has been prone to stretches of 
monumental incompetence in the past 
(he was downright embarrassing in last 
years playoffs), but he could well 
flourish in the Cedric Maxwell rebound- 
and-layup role. 

Ideally, the 6-9 Pinckney would con- 
centrate mainly on rebounding and 
defense, with an occasional inside move 
or fast-break slam. The more dirty work 
Pinckney does, the more freedom Bird 
will have to roam the three-point line 
and create offensive opportunities away 
from the hoop. Given Bird’s surgically 
repaired feet, it is unlikely he'll be 
spending as much time in the paint as he 
once did. Pinckney will also draw the 
tough defensive assignments — Charles 
Barkley, Chuck Person, et al. — which 
will take more pressure off Bird. 

As for McHale, he’s been pacing 
himself ever since his gutsy performance 
two years ago, playing with a stress- 
fractured foot. He is still virtually unstop- 
pable down low, but~he’s merely a 
shadow of the rebounder and defensive 
player he once was. McHale won't play 
as many minutes if he comes off the 
bench, and that should allow him to hit 
the boards with more authority and dig 
in a little harder on D. Matched against 
tired starters and - weaker reserves, 
McHale would assume his previous place 
in the nightmares of opposing coaches. 

Robert Parish was by far the team 
luminary during last year’s season-long 
gut check. The Chief turned in what was 
perhaps his best season, averaging 18.6 
points and 12.5 rebounds a game. He's 
still in great shape — he says the bum 
elbow that bothered him at the end of 
last year is feeling fine — and he will 
benefit greatly from having Joe Kleine 


behind him for a. full season. Parish. 


might be angry over a contract squabble 
he’s having with the team (he wants a 
two-year extension and the Celtics are 
offering one year), but it shouldn't affect 
his play. 

Kleine is a Rick Robey-type banger 
with a touch from the foul line. He did a 
decent job as Parish’s backup last year 
(he’s no Greg Kite) and should fit nicely 
into the scheme of things this year. 
Playing beside McHale, and Bird or 
Lewis in the seconc unit, Kleine will be 
the fourth or fifih offensive option, 
which will allow him to concentrate on 
what he does best, moving people out of 
the paint and hitting the glass. 

Boston is set at the big-guard spot with 


Lewis, Gamble, and Jim Paxson. Lewis ~ 
(who averaged 18.5 points a game last 
year) has improved his ball-handling in 
the offseason, but has been plagued 
throughout the pre-season by turnovers. 
That should come around, and Lewis‘s 
ability to shoot, penetrate, and run the 
floor will complement the inside game 
well. Gamble has had a tremendous pre- 
season, and he will be looked to for 
offensive punch in reserve, both at big 
guard and small forward. Like Lewis, he 
has°a steady outside shot, an explosive 
move to the hoop, and he'll continue to 
improve. Paxson, who has looked im- 
pressive in recent days, could still get 
caught in a minutes crunch if Rodgers 
sticks exclusively to his young legs, but if 
healthy he’s capable of a solid contribu- 
tion. He is smart, he can shoot, and his 
movement without the ball makes him a 
perfect complement to Bird. 


Weaknesses 

Point Guard — The point-guard posi- 
tion has been the key feature of the most 
recent residents of the NBA penthouse 
(Isiah Thomas in Detroit, Magic Johnson 
in LA, and, for part of last season, 
Michael Jordan in Chicago). The chief 
candidate for that position in Boston is 
former BC star John Bagley, backed up by 
Dennis Johnson and Kelvin Upshaw. 
These three will be called on to set the 
tempo of the game, make quick deci- 
sions, and stick the open jumper. It’s a 
big responsibility to entrust to a New 
Jersey castoff, an NBA geriatric, or a CBA 
refugee, One mitigating factor is that Bird 
assumes a lot of the playmaking chores, 
which diminishes the importance of the 
point guard in their system, but the Celts 
are on shaky ground here. 

Brian Shaw’s trip to Italy is a tage loss. 
He had been the fastest player on the 
team, their best push man, a tremendous 
weak-side rebounder, and at season’s 
end he was developing into a solid 
defensive player. He would have only 
improved too, especially next to Lewis 
(with whom he thrived) and with Bird 
returning to reduce the playmaking load. 

The C’s can only hope he comes back 
next year. Until then, Bagley is the likely 
candidate to try to fill the void at the 
point. The Celtics are lucky to have him, 
especially so cheaply (they gave up two 
secorid-round draft picks in the deal), 
and he'll know what to do with the ball 
(mainly, get it to Bird, Parish, Lewis, and 
McHale). But how far can the team 
legitimately expect to go with John 
Bagley playing most of the minutes at 
point guard? Many Bostonians seem to 
view him with Flutie-esque bias as 
memories of his BC career overshadow 
what has been a marginal NBA tenure 
(his lifetime NBA field-goal percentage is 
.436). Bagley, who didn’t even fit into the 
dismal Nets’ plans, is also 15 pounds 
overweight, and the thought of him 
trying to keep up with Isiah Thomas or 
Kevin Johnson could give Rodgers night 
sweats. But he returns to Boston in great 


spirits.(“T love it here”) and he’s had a: 


decent pre-season so far. 

Dennis Johnson and Kelvin Upshaw 
will split the remaining minutes at the 
point. Upshaw gave the Celts defense 
and quickness off the bench last year, 
and he'll be called on for more of the 
same this year, but he is hardly a reliable 
NBA commodity. DJ is an old pro who is 
coming off. what. was by far his worst 
year, averaging career lows in shooting 


percentage (.434) and scoring (10 points . 


per game). At 35, his usefulness will be 
determined by how gracefully he accepts 
an ML, Carr role as the wily, lead-by- 
example veteran who can make the 
occasional big shot or steal. Johnson says 

See SPORTING, page 22 


MOONSTONE 


Toninho Horta is clearly one of 


the most individual and talented 
guitarists and composers of 
contemporary music. He has 
influenced Brazilian and American 
musicians and as tamous a 

musician as Pat Metheny knows y 
and plays his music. 


The to last year's 


TONINHO HORTA 
MOONSTONE 


See Toninho Horta LIVE at The Berklee Performing 
Arts Center, this Sunday, Oct. 29. 


RECORDS - TAPES -CDs - VIDEOS 
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November 11 
2shows:5&9PM + Berklee 


| 
cat 


Folk Tree 


641-1010} 


Concerthine 


Folk Tree 


641-1010 


wertLine 


: (817) 831-2000 
: SUNDAY! GOOD TIX AT DOOR |: 


| 
oe Necco Street, BOSTON 


(451. -1905). TICKETS AT TICKETRON (720-3434), 
TRAWBERRIES, OUT-OF-TOWN (492-1900). : 


Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees 
Phantom of the Opera & ALL N.Y. Broadway shows. — 
Patriots, Jets,& Giants. 
ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED | 


WORCESTER CENTRUM 
u mics 11/7 « rew "Dice" 11/9 & 11/10 
Stevie Vaughan & Jeff Beck 11/8 
Miami Sound Machine 11/28« 11/29 

Motley Crue 12/15 & 
Williams Christmas bhi 12/14 
ew Kids On The Block 12/31 


Jethro Tull - 11/1; Andrew Dice Clay - 11/5 
New Kids On The Block - 12/29 

New York - Paul McCartney 12/11,12, 14, 15 

Montreal - Paul McCartney 12/9 


ROLLING STONES « Tickets Available Anywhere 
Including Miami, FL 11/15 & 16; Toronto 12/3 & 4; Montreal 12/13 
WORLD SERIES Tickets Available 
Springfield Hall of Fame 


Milwaukee Bucks vs. New York Knicks 10/31 


Richardson Mall Hartford CT 06103 
942 Main Street (203) 246-4123 Mt 9:30-5:30 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


Host An AFS Exchange Student 
Call 1-800-AFS INFO 


‘AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


Doing justice to King’s memory 


GUARD 


Kings are human 


by Richard Gaines 


he mass enslavement of . 
I Africans to fuel a nascent 


agrarian economy in North 


‘America stands, even after the 


Nazis’ attempted Final Solution 
of the Jewish problem, as an evil" 
— with malice aforethought — of 
unsurpassed dimensions. 

To think that the forebears of 
some of us — not me, however; 
my forebears came to these 
shores after slavery had been 
abolished, escaping pogroms in 
Russia and anti-Semitism in 
Germany — gained their pros- 
perity from the enslavement of 
Africans and that their descend- 
ants enjoy the fruits of that evil 


advantage today is morally des- 


picable. 

No amount of guilt, no degree 
of effort, no sum of money can 
wipe out the mass_ historical 
shame this nation’s Caucasians 
bear. But it serves no one — 
including our black brothers or 
sisters — to insist that because of 
the aforementioned horrors and 
more-recent acts of discrimina- 
tion and racism, we must per- 
petuate dual standards — one for 
the ruling whites and another, 
more patronizing one for the 
subordinates. That kind of dual 
standard is nowhere better il- 
lustrated than in the recent flap 
over revelations about Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. in the Reverend 
Ralph Abernathy’s. memoir, And 
the Walls Came Tumbling Down. 

Even for a racial crime as evil 
as slavery, there must exist a 
statute of limitations. And surely, 
more than 124 years after slavery 
was legally ended, we have 
passed that mark. Yes, gen- 
erations after the notion of 
slaveholding as a legal right was 
shattered, some whites still hold 
racist views of blacks. And yes, 
some even act — often violently 
— on those views. There is no 
nation, or culture, or even com- 
munity | know of that exhibits in 
practice the theoretical egalitari- 


anism of the Enlightenment. 

Racism must be vigorously 
attacked with courage — as must 
anti-Semitism, sexism, homo- 
phobia, stereotype-based 
discrimination of all kinds. But 
such commitments beg the ques- 
tion: must we perpetuate the 
notion of a nation that in theory 
— in law and Constitution — is 
colorblind but in practice persists 
in seeing life in black and white? 
To what end? 

In And the Walls Came Tumb- 
ling Down Abernathy has the 
temerity, for which he’s taken a 
pounding, to write about the 
alleged extra-marital sex life of 
the late Dr. King. Abernathy, a 
black leader who cradled King in 
his dying moments after an as- 
sassin’s bullets struck him, re- 
counts numerous sexual en- 
counters of the civil-rights leader 
in his final hours, thus lending 
credence to long-standing 
rumors, emanating largely from 
the FBI, an agency that brought 
shame to this nation by its illegal 
harassment of King in an effort to 
quiet his voice. 

Some of the  vituperation 
directed at Abernathy comes 
from sources who question the 
accuracy of his assertions, which 
is perfectly legitimate. The hu- 
man impulse is — or ought to be 
— toward_historical truth and 
accuracy. 

But much of the outrage 
directed at Abernathy’s book by 
notable blacks transcends the 
matter of the historical. accuracy 
of his account and attacks the 
author as a modern-day Judas. 

Whether Abernathy’s asser- 
tions are true or not, the image of 
this great black man should not 
have been besmirched, some 
insist, because he was a black 
man, and therefore should be 
treated differently, more ginger- 
ly. William Raspberry, a colum- 
nist for the Washington Post, 
who admitted he had not read 


the book, took this position last 
week. In so doing, he implicitly 
acknowledged that he was not 
just a columnist, but that he was a 
black columnist. 

In-condemning Abernathy for 
the same reasons, others, such as 
Jesse Jackson, Andrew Young, 
and Benjamin Hooks, president 
of the NAACP, likewise have 
revealed themselves to be less 
than American leaders; instead, 
by their actions, they have de- 
fined themselves as more limited, 
as black leaders. 

1 don‘t recall Raspberry or 


_Jackson or Young or Hooks ex- 


coriating authors for reporting on 
the alleged. sexual exploits of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or John F. 
Kennedy, men whose standing in 


American mythology has earned — 


them a place in the rarefied 
company of the late Dr. King. 

Martin Luther King Jr. was, to 
be sure, a black leader. But he 
was much more than that. He 
was a leader of all good men and 
women, not just in this country, 
but throughout the world, a man 
who cherished justice and 
equality, fairness and charity. 

In their attacks on Abernathy, 
King’s defenders inadvertently 
diminish his stature. Implicit in 
their complaints is the assertion 
that because he was black he 
was, and is, entitled to be treated 
differently, more gently, than the 
rest of us sinners. 

Were that view to prevail, one 
of the century’s great leaders — a 
man who inspired people like 
Goodman, Chaney, 
Schwerner to risk and lose their 
lives in the striving for a col- 
orblind world — would be re- 
defined as just a black leader. 

The difference between the 
Jesse Jacksons, the Andrew 
Youngs, and the Benjamin Hooks 
of the world: and Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. is that he was 
much more than that. 

Even if he Jiept around. 
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KATHY CHAPMAN 


Gang 


Continued from page 1 

public posturing. Indeed, four months 
after police announced that they would 
“harass” gang members and drug deal- 
ers, they now say search-on-sight never 
existed as a policy. 

The result: a fierce and somewhat 
nasty debate that has, essentially, be- 
come a futile — and distracting — 
exercise in word play. 

“It’s a ball of confusion,” says anti- 
crime activist Ed Brookes. “We should all 
be working together [to solve the drug 
and crime problems] rather than fighting 
each other over search-on-sight.” 


Is there a gang problem? 

On December 28, 1988, Georgette 
Watson, co-founder of the Drop-a-Dime 
anti-crime hotline, stood on the sidewalk 
in front of 90 Warren Street, a stone's. 
throw. from the Area B police station in 
Roxbury’s Dudley Square, and issued a 
plea. Poised in -front of half a dozen 
reporters and a smattering of TV 
cameras, she asked “the youths of this 
community to have a truce for the 


Celester: gangs were nipped in the bud. 


completion of the year. ... We ask for a 
‘cease-fire’ and for a peaceful community 
to close out the year.” 

Those were tense times. Gang activity, 
Watson and scores of other youth 
workers warned, was on the rise. There 
had been seven shootings that killed 
three men during the Christmas week 
just prior to her press conference. All 
told, the number of killings in the city for 
‘88 was 36 percent higher than the 
previous year. Included in the toll was 
11-year-old Tiffany Moore, an innocent 
victim caught that summer in the 
crossfire of a botched gang hit. And street 
workers like Emmett Folgert could rattle 
off a list of half a dozen gangs within a 
10-minute walk of his Fields Corner 
office.: 

In light of all that, residents and 
activists repeatedly called for help, in- 
cluding more vigorous police efforts. City 


Councilor Charles Yancey continually~ 


argued-that a bigger percentage of the 
police force should be deployed in Area 
B, where fully half of the city’s violent 
crimes were being committed. 

The official, police response: Gangs 
“are not the problem they could have 
been,” Deputy Superintendent William 
Celester, who heads Area B, told the 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Watson: don’t handcuff the police. 


_Globe after Watson's press conference, 


echoing an earlier department position. 
“We've been able to nip it in the bud.” 

A few weeks later, Deputy Super- 
intendent Gerry O’Rourke, of the depart- 
ment’s Investigative Services Bureau 
Intelligence Unit, said the city’s gang 
situation “isn’t out of control.” Gangs, 
O’Rourke said, were really just “groups” 
of small-time hoods, “bums.” 

Less than six weeks later, police — 
under -considerable pressure from 
neighborhood residents to stop down- 
playing the problem — started to give 
some ground. In early February, Celester 
conceded, “We do have a gang problem. 
What we have in Boston is loosely knit 
groups of kids attempting to get more 
powerful.” 

By late spring, however, the official 
stance on gangs had changed dramati- 
cally. The problem was then dubbed 


severe enough for police to start running — 


sweeps through drug- and ‘crime- 
plagued neighborhoods to, in Celester’s 
words, “harass ... known drug dealers 
and gang members.” A few days later, 
Police Commissioner Francis “Mickey” 
Roache, at a press conference announc- 
ing Suffolk County District Attorney 
Newman Flanagan's plan to speed up 


trials of gang members, said police knew 
of 400 gang members, 150 of whom were 
“dangerous people.” 

And by this fall, Celester agreed that 
the problem had become a full-blown 
crisis. In an October 21 Globe piece on 
skyrocketing shootings in Area B, he 
said: ‘Most of the violence has been 
gang-type violence that goes on among 
young kids.... We're going through a 
period of a lot of violence and a lot of 
gangs, and we have to stop it.” 

And it’s probably no coincidence that, 
on the night after the attack on Charles 
and Carol Stuart, Ray Flynn was on 
television linking the unsolved crime to 
drugs and gangs. 


Is there a search-on-sight policy? 

After enduring a steady stream of 
accusations that they were minimizing 
the problem, the Boston Police Depart- 
ment, in the spring of this year, an- 
nounced with great fanfare that it was 
cracking down on gangs. 

The first sweep through Area B, carried 
out on May 19, was deemed a success, a 
night of shakedowns that netted officers 
one assault rifle, an automatic pistol, and 
at least three arrests. And it was only the 

See GANG, page 18 . 
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Great Northeast Productions Presents at 
~ THE BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 
TICKETS ON SALE NOW! 


An Evening With The 


BRANFORD MARSALIS QUARTET 


featuring 
Jeff Watts 


Kenny Kirkland 
Bob Hurst 
_ December 3, 7:00 PM 


CONNICK, JR. 


Due to 
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Continued from page 16 

beginning, Celester said, of a harassment 
campaign aimed specifically at gangs. 
“We are not indiscriminately going to pat 


down people, only known drug dealers ° 


and gang members,” he said. “They have 
harassed the community long enough. 
Now it’s. time for them to be harassed.” 
Although no one ever used the word 
“policy,” the press accounts of the new 
get-tough measure certainly made it 


- sound like a policy. The May 25° Globe 


had Roache “defending the practice of 
police routinely frisking and searching 
young people in the _ black 
neighborhoods of Roxbury and 
Dorchester.” A few days later, Celester 
was quoted in the Globe as saying of 
gang members: “We are going to. stop 
them and question them and frisk them, 
not just pat them down.” And the Herald 
reported that police “have vowed to 
continue harassing gang members with 
patdowns and questions whenever they 
are spotted on the street.” 

There were two major problems with 
that approach. First, as civil libertarians 
rightly, note, being “known” as a gang 
member or drug dealer isn’t in itself a 
crime; therefore, it doesn’t give a cop 
probable cause to frisk someone. Second, 
it wasn’t long before local teens who 


- were neither dealers or gangsters began 


complaining that they, too, were being 
subjected to searches. 

Finally, in late August Suffolk Superior 
Court Judge Cortland Mathers, in dis- 
missing a gun charge against a reputed 
gang member, declared the practice 
unconstitutional. The police, he ruled, 
had “adopted an aggressive policy of 
deliberate harassment’’ against 
suspected gang members. And, he 
added, “the implications of the depart- 
ment’s policy are very disturbing.” After 
ruling on a second, similar case, Mathers 
asked Massachusetts Attorney General 
James Shannon to review the depart- 
ment's practice and_issue an opinion. 

Police, meanwhile, vowed to continue 
the searches, which the media repeatedly 
referred to as ‘the policy.” 

And on October 15 Shannon laid down 


_ theofficial, rather implausible, word. A 


policy of search-on-sight would be un- 
constitutional, he said. But “it has been 
demonstrated to me that there is no so- 
called search-on-sight practice as a mat- 
ter of policy.” 

Taking their cue from Shannon, the 
police deny that they have an official 
search-on-sight policy. Skirting the fine 


lines of the Constitution, they insist they 
have only a carefully controlled practice 


_of stopping, questioning, and then may- 


be frisking known hoods. In the process, 
they admit, ‘‘mistakes may be made” and 
a few innocents may be pegged for a pat 
down, and they’re sorry about that. They 
further insist that any officer caught 
unduly harassing kids will be dis- 
ciplined. 


Is there a consensus? 

If nothing else, Tuesday's People Are 
Talking shattered the myth that all — or 
even most — of the residents in Boston’s 
minority neighborhoods support the 
search-on-sight-policy. The fire in the 
eyes of the Reverend Graylan Ellis- 
Hagler, pastor of Roxbury’s Church of 
the United Community and a staunch 
progressive who's critical of the policy, 
was proof that the split over the issue is a 
sore and angry one. 

Halfway through the broadcast, Ellis- 
Hagler sprang from his aisle seat and 
launched into a tirade. Suffolk County 
District Attorney (and police supporter) 
Newman Flanagan was skewered as 
“hardly a civil libertarian.” Georgette 
Watson, another search backer, was 
hammered for the “illogic” of her pos- 
ition, prompting a hostile retort from her. 
And that was not the only unfriendly 
exchange that afternoon. © 

Clearly, there is no consensus on the 
search-on-sight issue. The harshest de- 
tractors paint it as a neo-fascist and 
reactionary practice that stigmatizes and 
dehumanizes innocent kids and makes 
the Constitution the first casualty of the 
war on drugs. Moreover, they fear that it 
increases tension between the police and 
the community. Worse still, it can lead to 
tragic confrontations, such as the police 
shooting two weeks ago of an unarmed 
man who was stopped and searched in 
the Franklin Hill housing development. 
“| know a lot of innocent kids who walk 


- the streets in twos or threes or fours,” 


says Brookes, ‘They do it for protection 
so nobody will beat them up, but they're 
not part of a gang.” 

Supporters, on the other hand, look at 
the issue through desperate eyes, eyes 
that have seen more than 100 shootings 
in Area B in the past month alone. “We 
can get into an intellectual debate and do 


_ the whole thing,” says Diane Beckett, a 


volunteer at Drop-a-Dime, “but what's 
the point? What good is a constitutional 
right if your streets are a war zone? What 
the hell good is a constitutional right if 


_ you're dead?” 
And Watson, who has felt a fair 


amount” of heat for her unwavering 
See GANG, page 22 
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mattress $4] 495 mattress $4§9° mattress 
ACTON — Rie. 2A, 83 Great Ad 
ma 
FRAMINGHAM ~ Rte 9 near Rte. 126 Phone orders accepted. © Free Layaway 


WEST BRIDGEWATER — Rite. 106 opp. H. Schoo! 
(508)583-9336 


LAKEVILLE Rite. 44 near Rite. 495 (508)947-0500 


| 
NOWAT DISCOUNT PRICES! _| supneme 
wow | TWI each $1 
| FULL ........ each*109%° | FULL ........ each8139% mattress October 28 $7.50/8.50 | 
ong with Very Spectal Guesl 
HANOVER Rte. 53 at Rte. 139 RB 
SLE ust Uae rele 
Since 1953 ne | 
© Sema 1909 = 25. NECCO ST BOSTON 


“An Emergency Appeal 


Donations are urgently needed to assist 
victims of the devastating earthquake in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. More than 10,000 
people are without homes, and the 
staggering costs of providing food, blankets, 
clothing and shelter to the newly-homeless 
has far outstripped the resources of local 
agencies. Your help is desperately needed. 

An emergency fund has been established 
to provide immediate and direct assistance 
to the relief effort in the hardest-hit 
communities in Santa Clara, Santa Cruz and 
San Benito counties. Please assist this effort 
by sending donations of any size to the 
California Earthquake Fund, c/o First 
Interstate Bank, Dept. 405702, San 
Francisco, CA 94139. 


This appeal is a project of participating member newspapers of the Association of Alternative 
Newsweeklies, coordinated by Metro, 410 S. First St., San Jose, CA 95113, (408) 298-8000. 
The California Earthquake Fund is affiliated with the Mayor's Earthquake 
Relief Fund, San Jose Mayor Tom McEnery, chair. 


Space donated by this publication. 


TOWER RECORDS 


CBS RECORDS 
NO RISK DISC 
OFFER 
-We’re so sure you'll enjoy 
IS If you don’t like it, bring 
it back with your receipt 
Db i sc within two weeks of 
purchase and we'll credit you 
with the full purchase 
price toward any other LP, 


these new releases from 
99 | or CD in the store! 


offering you a chance to 
buy any of these titles 
with ‘NO RISK’ involved . 
Buy it. Listen to it. 


@) By Numbers including: 
i'm Not 6 OR Living With The Body 


CBS Records, that we are 


JAMES McMURTRY 
TOO LONG IN THE WASTELAND 


Circle Around The Sun 


COMPACT DISC 


Song For A Deck Hand's Daughter 


including 
One Littie Gwi/Way Away/Know Me 
Always ang Probably 
Co loses 


BOSTON 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 
TICK) ASTEA In Back Bay 


“Above Auditorium “Stop on the Greeniine 


6L 


6861 Y3GO1L90 “3NO NOILOSS *XINJOHd NOLSOS 


SALE ENDS 


qt Keay 
fACR 
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af IS OCT. 31 
. OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! Re 
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Cort Furniture sells previous 
rented furniture for home and 2 
at 30-70% off retail prices. 


Sofas $139-399. 
Dinettes $159-359 
Desks $89-349 
Off Chairs $25-269 


Dressers $129-299 


CORT Furniture 
Clearance Center 


Many more whine to ciose from. 
155 N. Beacon St., Brighton, MA 


OFFICIAL SUPPLIER OF 
THE BosTON CELTICS 


Hours: Monday thru Saturday 
«.10AM-5 PM 
: Open before and after all Bruins 
| and Celtics games. 


FULL LINE OF BOSTON BRUINS AND 
BOSTON CELTICS SOUVENIRS 


| North Station Concowe Boston Garden 


(617) 923-5242 


from the whole family" 


KODALUX Photo-Greeting Cards 


Send personalized greetings to family and friends this holiday season with KODALUX 
Photo-Greeting Cards. i's a sure way to bring smiles to the faces of everyone you know. 
Available from your favorite color negative, slide or print. 
Don't forget to order KODALUX Color Prints to include in your regular cards and gifts, 
Ask for Details 
Available November 10 - December 31, 1989 
Get your order in by December for guaranteed Christmas delivery. 


Campus camera Beacon 
and electronics atthe BU Bookstore Mall Kodalux 


Processing Services 


GOOD ADVICE AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


-and Color Prints 


* Philadelphia 
New jersey” = 


Minnesota 

atO it 7:30" 
Houston 9:30 <> 


indiana 739 
at 
at New jersey* 


Cleveland ~~ 7:30 
at Charlétte” 7:30 
New York 


* denotes home game in Hartford, CT. / 


I Many new styles to choose 


¢ Photo I.D. Cards 
¢ Passport Photos 
¢ Immigration Photos 
Plastic Laminating 
While You Wait 


DANA Ross STUDIOS: 


621 Tremont St., Boston, MA « (South End) 
617/267-7200 » Hours: Mon-Sat 10am-6:30pm 
Celebrating our 14th year 


We specialize in contract work for groups or 
individuals needing photo |.D. cards. 


Bring this coupon and receive 
| $5.00 discount with purchase 
{ of any style Photo |.D. card 


: 
NON TRANSFERABLE # 123-45-6709 


Nautilus ... Indoor Track 


Aerobics .. Swimming 


Volleyball .. 


| Wiciad NBA:NHL:NFL 
| The Difference 
And New Furniture BRUINS | 
| 4 Is Only Money! 
Byer. 
14) 
> 
| 
| 
Ee Wed. 6 Tue. 6 * Milwatuke 
Fri. 8 Denver 7:30 é Wed. 7 Charlotte 
3 Sat. 9 at New York 7:30 ) fi Tue. 13 at Houston 
Wed. 13 Seattle 7:30 Wed.14 at San 
Fri. L.A. Lakers 8:00 Fri 16 at Portland 
Tue. 19 at Milwaiikee “3 an 
20 Utah 1h Tue: 20 Phoenix 
Fri. 22 Philadelphia Wed. 2i Utahs 
Tue.26 at LA Clippers” Fri. 23 at Goldeit § 
atSacramento™ Sun. 25 at Denver. 
— 
— 
02-27-68 | _ 


HELEN'S LEATHER 
110 Charles St., Boston, MA * 742-2077 * Open 7 Days 
Your Authorized Tony Lama Dealer. 


Lunch « Dinner e Late Nite Menu « Cocktails 
from 11: 15am e 1:30am - 
Take-out Available 


Kelley's 725 Cafe 
725 Boylston Street, Boston 2666655 


ELTICS 


gee 
Chicago... 2:00 
Portand. 7:30 
* Washington... 7:30 
Philadelphia... 1:00 
at Atlanta... 8:00 
at Dallas.) 7:30 
at Orlando 7:30 
New jersey 
Atlanta 


atNew York... 


Detroit 7:30 
April. . 
Orlando 1:00 
at Detroit 7:30 i 
New Jersey 7:30... 
at Cleveland 7:30 
at Miami 7:30 
at New jersey 7:30 
Thr, (2 Miami 7:30 


NewYork 
Tue. 17 atChicago 7:30 


Wed.18 Orlando... 730 
Fri. 20 Chicago 
Sun.22 at Philadelphia 


All times are local and are PM 


LEATHER 
DESIGNERS 

LARGE 
SELECTION OF 


QUALITY MENS 
AND WOMENS | 


LEATHER 


CLOTHING 


_ AND 
ACCESSORIES 


at DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


arge selection of mens’ and womens’ leather jackets, pants, 
dresses,handbags, brief cases, saddle bags, wallets and chaps 


in a wide variety of colors. a 
EUROPEAN LATEST -LAYAWAY PLAN 
DESIGN DESIGNS AVAILABLE 


367 WESTERN AVE., BRIGHTON, MA 0213 
617-782-6030 


Place For Everyone 


Greater Boston 
Central Branch 
316 Huntington 
Boston, MA 02115 


(617) 536-7809 


- 
‘ ; 
| > yn 
“A abe | 
SE 
Handcrafted | 
‘ 
| BUY 'EM AT f 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
4 
4 
uston 7:00 
n Antonio 7:30 a 
7:30... 
cenit. 7:30 | 
ah 7:30 ae 
idewi State 7:30 
nver- 2:00 
7:30 | 
| 
| 
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Train for careers in 
AIRLINES 


»~SECRETARY 
EXECUTIVE 
- WORD PROCESSOR 
Home Study/Res. Traini 
AiD AVAIL! 
JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 


1-800-327-7728 


+CRUISE LINES 
+ TRAVEL AGENCIES 
Home Study/Res. Training 
* FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 


THE HART SCHOOL 1-800-327-7728 
a Div. A.C.T. FL AC.T. Travel School 


Nat'l Hdqtrs., Pompano Beach, FL . 


IRENE MITCHELL 

331-8261 

395 BRIDGE ST. N. WEYMOUTH 
CARD READINGS | 


CTION GUARANTEED” 
TOO GREAT TO 
OF EXPERIENCE 


Boston Premicre 


PRESENTS A 


NOVEMBER 30, DECEMBER 1 & 2 
THURS, FRI & SAT 8:00PM 


OPERA HOUSE 
539 Washington Street 


| Box Office (Mon- 


|  p.m., Cash Only), 


Tickets: 


$22.50 and $18.50 
at the Opera House 


Fri, 10 a.m. - 6 


all TICKETRON 
outlets, Out Of 
Town Tickets (Har- 
vard Square) or 
Call TELETRON 
1-800-382-8080 (In 
Boston 720-3434). 


92.9 FM 
Album Classics 


PETER TRAVERS 


Gang 


Continued fronrpage 18 

support of the policy, takes um- 
brage at those who criticize it 
without offering some other plan 
to end the bloodshed. “They are 
in the process of handcuffing the 
police without presenting an 
alternative,” she says. ‘Well, it’s 
gonna happen worse when the 
National Guard gets brought in. 
Then everybody's gonna get 
stopped and searched.”* 


Is there a solution? 

The boisterous and divisive 
debate over search-on-sight, 
some observers say, may have 
one positive effect: at least every- 
one in the inner-city 
neighborhoods is fired up about a 
common issue. Even if people 
bitterly disagree, they are at least 
talking — and yelling — with and 
at each other. Lacking strong 
unified “leadership from within 
and plagued by’years of neglect 
from without, perhaps this may 
be the crucible that finally smelts 
a unified, and powerful, voice for 
the community, 

But even if that happens — and 
that’s a big if — it will be a 
bittersweet trophy. The history of 
how this crisis came to be carries 
with it a sad and pathetic 
chronology that should shame 
the city. A year ago, community 
activists warned that the gang 
problem was going from bad to 
worse. Indeed, experts in Los 
Angeles, the city hardest hit by 
gang violence, warned that the 
problem would blossom if it were 
ignored. “And it will happen 
most rapidly,”. an LA Police 
Department commander told the 
Phoenix last January, there's 


some sort of denial at the com- 
munity or law-enforcement level 
that there is a gang problem.” — 

But the city said gangs weren't 
a problem, that they had been 
‘nipped “in the bud.” 

Now, months — years, really 
— after gangs and drugs were 
identified as problems, the task of 
solving them is still mired in a 
nasty debate over police policy, a 
distracting discussion that 
siphons energy away from efforts 
to find real solutions. Even if 
search-on-sight is legal or proper, 
it’s a short-term, reactionary ap- 
proach to a deep-rooted, long- 
standing crisis. Throwing more 
cops at, the situation, no matter 
how . aggressive or well-inten- 
tioned those officers may be, 
won't undo years of social rot. For 
starters, municipal resources 
might be better spent providing a 
basic social and economic lifeline 
to the community and rebuilding 
the public-school system. 

In January of this year, Emmett 
Folgert, a Dorchester youth 
worker with 19 years’ experience 
under his belt, had this to say 
about gangs and drugs: 

“The city, the community 
agencies, and now the state have 
come in to increase enforcement, 
which is good. But at the same 
time, none of these folks are yet 
clearly admitting the gang prob- 
lem for whatever it is here, and 
‘the crack problem for whatever it 
is. We've got a horrible situation, 
and we're not looking at some of 
the causes. And that’s a deadly 
combination for the kids.” 

The malady has finally been 
admitted. And now there is a 
frenzied effort to deal with its 
deadliest symptoms. But 
causes still aren’t being looked 
at. And so a cure is a ldng way 
off. 


Fewer minutes for Kevin? 


Sporting 


Continued from page 13 

that he'll do anything Rodgers 
asks him to and that all he cares 
about is winning. But he has a 
burning desire to refute the 
mounting sentiment that he is 
finished, and if he = can’t 
subordinate his personal pride 
for the common good, DJ could 
be more of a nuisance than a 
spiritual leader. 

This trio is no more than a 
short-term solution. until Shaw 
comes back. In the interim, the 
big question is whether the point- 
guard spot will prove to be the 
team's downfall. 

Defense — Defense has sepa- 
rated the men from the boys in 
the NBA in the last few. years, 
and the C’s might fall short here, 
too. The Pistons. won with de- 
fense last year, and the catalyst 
for the Lakers’ vaunted fast- 
break offense has always been 
their D, Rodgers has. stressed 
defense in training camp, and he 
promises more trapping and 
modifjed pressing to keep pres- 


sure on the ball. So far, the team. 


has responded with some solid 
exhibition efforts. (they've al- 
lowed an average of only 93.5 
points a game). 

The coach will have the flex- 
ibility to put a few solid de- 
fenders on the floor (Pinckney, 
Parish, Upshaw) at a given time, 


but the roster is laced with slow 
veteran feet as well as some bona 
fide defensive liabilities (Bird, 
Bagley). They are particularly 


“Wulnerable at guard. Many op- 


posing point guards will get 
around Bagley at will, putting 
constant pressure on the big men. 
Lewis and Gamble are much | 
further along on offense than 
they are on defense. Depth will 
ensure fewer minutes and fresher 
legs for everyone, but the Celts 
might struggle putting the clamps 
on other teams. 


The big picture 

If the Celtics:can play beyond 
the sum of their defensive parts, 
the offensive arsenal is loaded 
and things could get interesting 
come June. Barring another major 
injury to a key player (Parish, 
McHale, Lewis, and, of course, 
Bird) the team has a very good 
chance of winning the Atlantic 
Division. New York has a shot, 
too. They are young and talented, 
but they will miss the emotional 
lift departed coach Rick Pitino 
used to give them. The division 
winner will probably capture 54 
to 58 games and if the Celts stay 
healthy (again, the great dis- 
claimer) they'll finish com- 
fortably within that range. 

Beyond having a good shot at 
the Atlantic, it’s hard to predict 
how far the Celts can go.° Celtic 
Pride is measured in cham- 
pionships, not division titles, and 
everything would have to break 
their way for them to even think 
about hanging banner number 17 
next year. Right now, teams like 
the Chicago Bulls, the Cleveland 
Cavaliers, the Phoenix Suns — 
and of course the Lakers and the 
Pistons — look to be in better 
shape than the Celts. 

But the team is hungry, and 
they have a history of turning 
their game up a notch in the face 
of public skepticism. They've 
looked damn good so far in pre- 
season play (6-0 at this writing), 
and to completely discount a 
Larry Bird-led team goes against 
the basic tenets of hoopology. 
Besides, unlike the Sox, the Pats, 
and the Massachusetts GOP, 
when it comes to the Celtics, 
optimism springs eternal. 0 
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ACCOMPANIMENT! 
| Wh 


UP TO $150,000 


6 WINNERS 
UP TO $75,000 


5 WINNERS 
UP TO $50,000 


WATCH IT LIVE - SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 - 1:30- 6PM EST 


THE WINNERS ENTER TODAY! 


BREEDERS’ CUP CONTEST RULES “NO PURCHASE ard “winning pick (b) releases sponsor and its agencies trom amy and all hability with respect to 
4, wit ba 0 teat of Gop Saturday. the number of winning horses picked out te heres pons tae prize. Winners will be notihed by mail Winners may be required to sign an 
November 4, 1989. The races will be telecast nationally on NBC TV. Check local cael for to Should the post time Eligibility and Publicity Liability Release. which must be returned wittun ten days 
listings for time and station. It is not necessary to watch the telecast to win. picking the number of winners indiciated for that category The Categories and —tayorite be part of an entry, you will receive all of the horses in that OF prize wili be forfeited. Please allow 8-10 weeks for processing and awarding of 
2. A pretiminary list of the horses to run in each race and the preliminary odds available prize pool tor each category are: + Seven Winners — total available prize —@. in the event that any horses shown on the list in this ad are “scratched” (do not —prizes. Limit one prize of $100 or more per name. 
established for each horse are provided below. The final list of horses and odds at pool, $150,000 - Six Winners —total available prize pool, $75,000 + Five Winners-. race), and you Selected one or more of those horses as your choice fora = address. All taxes. transter fees on prizes and any 
the time of the race may vary from those shown on this page. total available prize pool, $50,000 winner, your “winning pick” will be transferred to the horse whichis = other associated costs are the of the 
3. To enter, complete Official Entry Form below. Place an “X” in the box next to the name b. Should only one entry be received picking the number of winners for any given _—the post time favorite to win the race based on Gulfstream $ ee a eeeds 
of the horse think will win in each of the faces. ENTRY VOID iF MORE prize category, that entrant will win the entire prize poo! established for that odds. Should the post time favorite be part of an entry, you will receive ail of the except employees of Cup Lid., Gulfstream Park Racing 
THAN ONE BOX CHECKED IN AMY RACE. Mail entry to Breeders Cup Promotion PO Category. In the event that there are no entnes received qualitying for a given prze —ihorses in that entry SMTi, inc. their promotion and advertising agencies and members 
Box 7339, London, KY 40742-7339. tmpertent: Your ‘be Category, the prize pool established for that category will be added to the next lowest @. In the odds indicated for each horse, entries are not considered If a horse you wmmediate households of tarmies Promotion is vow where prohubmted, taxed oF =~ 
12:00 Pl EST, Race Day, 11/4/88. Any entries received after 12:00 PM EST. 11/4/89, will prize category (for example, should no one select seven winners, the $150,000 have selected runs as an entry, you will have only that horse, not the entry otherwise resincted by law. 
ot be inctuded in the contest Sponsor not responsible for or prize pool established for tha: catego-; wv Sc Moved to the “six winners” prize t Odds of winning depend on number of entries recerved and number of entrants —_7.. For the names of winners of ait prizes over $25, send a . Stamped 
gible by ] the pool, bringing the total to $225,000 to be shared by entrants picking six out of = who correctly pick the winners of the races envelope (measuring at least 4" < 9°) accompanied by a handwntten 
Entry Form on thes page permetted No duplicates. copes or other reproductions willbe = seven winners). All prize momes will be awarded 5. By participating. entrant (a) agrees to these rules and the decisions of Glendin- to be received by November 30, 1989. to “Breeders Cup Winners List.” 
acoapted. Enter as often as you wish, but each entry must be ¢. Some horses may be pre-entered im more than one race in the event that ahorse ning Associates. which shail be final on all matters retating to thes promotion 0. Box 7340, London, KY 40742-7340 


(OFFICIAL BREEDERS’ ENTRY FORM piace an “x” in the box next to one horse in each of the seven races below. 


RACE 3- RACE RACE 5— RACE 6 - RACE 7- 
BREEDERS’ cup BREEDERS’ BREEDERS’ CUP BREEDERS’ CUP MILE BREEDERS’ CUP BREEDERS’ CUP TURF BREEDERS’ CUP 
1 MILE MILES 


— PURSE: $2 MILLION. % MES. 
% MILE. MILES. MILES. CSteinien 12-1 PURSE: $3 MILLION. Dreeders’ | 
PURSE: $1 MILLION. PURSE: $1 MILLION. Osi iestic 15-1 PURSE: $1 MILLION. Senor 7-2 ClEasy Goer 6-5 
the Line $4 CBayakoa 8-1 COAdjudicating 3-1 CiSimply Majestic 201 sunday Silence 21 ( | 
Open Mind 6-1 CDispersal 20-1 (Senor Pete 12-1 Bay Selecto 10 
CiSewickey 6-1 Special Happening Hodges | 
1 1 _DStavic 10-1 CoCryptociearance 
COME Ncerson 2-1 Volant lo CiGrand Canyons CiStew Ciy Slew 204 the winning horses, compote the 
C CSecret Hello 81 ClGreen Barb 30-1 (Western Ptayboy 20-1 entry information below and mail to: 
CGorgeous 8-1 CPolitical Ambition and Go 20.1 CMilesius 30-1 (Blushing John 8-1 
CODispersal 10-1 Ctittle Bold John 58-1 ORhythm 8-1 ClLady in Silver 20-1 CiPresent Value 6-1 
OHighest Glory 20-1 CiDiamonds Galore 58-1 ()Dawn Quixote 20-1 C)Sunshine Forever 12-1 
CNorquestor 39-1 20-1 CXColorado Dancer 20-1  CiDistant Relative 20-1 C)RobynDancer20-1 Turfah 301 ~ 
C1Black Tie Affair 20-1 CAlexandrina 20-1 CiGolden Opinion 6-1 (_1Appealing Breeze 15-1 CAlwuhush 30-1 
CCarborundum 3-1 CAMiss Running Vany 12-1 INadina 20-1 CiBehera 8-1 
oO Colors 15-1 O)Golden Pheasant 6-1 (-)Balla Cove 20-4 
Gem 20-1  C)Stacie's Toy 12-1 Winning Colo Colorado Dancer 30-1 
Ci)Rourescent C)Wonders Delight 20-1 CJGreen Line Express 20-1 (-)Pjeasant Tap 20-1 C)Golden Pheasant 5-1 THIS IS THE OFFICIAL 
Cite Extremis 28-1 CiShot Gun Scott 20-1 Calder 50-1 DUPLICATES, COMES 
C)Sam Whio 7-2 CiVoodoo Lily 15-1 CiMost Welcome 28-1 Single Dawn 6-1 de Chypre 6-1 ORGTHER REPRODUCTIONS 
(C)Regat intention 15-1 = $5 C) Star Lift 30-1 NOON SATURDAY, NOV. 4, 1989. 


COPYING 
* High speed, high quality copying 
© 9900 and Kodak copies 
Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 
© GBC and Velo binding 
7 days a week, while you wait. 
FAX SERVICE 
Send and receive worldwide 


Typesetting 
 Photostats 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
‘PRINTING 


Newsletters, manuals, pamphiets, 
envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms 


COLOR LASER 
COPIES 

© Canon color laser copies to 
Tin. « 17 in. 


Color laser overhead transparencies 
to 11 


Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and 


transparencies 


From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
© Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© While you wait service 
Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 


Continued from page 7 
major gaffes it was infamous for 
during the 1980s, the lack of 
experience with winning seems 
evident ir the smali details of the 
nascent campaign. 

For example, on October 16 
King pulled his name out of 
consideration under odd circum- 


stances. In a Phoenix interview 
last. week, King claimed he'd 
notified Shamie several days 
before the 16th that he would 
make up his mind by then, and 
he'd informed the party chairman 
of his final decision early on the 
morning of the 16th. King said 
he’d had business appointments 
in Western Massachusetts that 
afternoon but had kept the morn- 
ing clear in-order to participate in 
some sort of announcement, leav- 
ing the details to Shamie.' “! 
wanted to help the Republican 
Party as best | could,” says King. 

But by midday, when Shamie 
still had not gotten back to him, 
King left town. Shamie staged a 
mid-afternoon press conference 
to announce King’s decision, and 
King did turn up that night on 
Channel 4, but the opportunity 
for what might have been a 
compelling visuai — King locking 
arms with the GOP gubernatorial 
candidates in a united front 
against the Democratic leader- 
ship — had slipped away. ‘The 
sense that Ed King had given us 
was he wasn’t interested in hold- 
ing the limelight,” says GOP 
executive director Sandy Ten- 
nant. “He asked Ray to handle it, 
and he did.” 

Despite the pockets of support 
for King in Falmouth, the specter 
of his candidacy was disquieting _ 
to a number of party regulars; 
who couldn't quite figure out 
where an ex-Democrat fit into 
their plans. And that highlights 
another problem for the GOP: 
after years of electoral failure and 

inept internal management, Re? 
‘publicans now find themselves 
with competent party leadership 
anda golden political opportuni- 
ty, but no firm self-definition. 

Massachusetts Republicans 
can't explain themselves in terms 
of a positive identification with 
an individual the way the De- 
mocrats have lived off the mem- 
ory of john Kennedy; opinion 
polls: indicate that King was the 
lone Republican with significant 
statewide namestecognition, fol- 
lowed by fellow’ non-candidates 
Andrew Card and Shamie. Re- 
publicans: are so desperate for 


© Instant offset printing 3-D objects 


“CALL 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
260 Washington Street (near School St.) - 367-3370 
(opposite Prudential) Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
Saturday 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 367-2738 
601 Boylston Street 267-7448 Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) _ 451-1566 
é 350-7084 
Saturday 8:30-5. 227-3164 


Monday-Friday 7:30-9 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 One binmndinoadhtene Sate 330-8880 

See ad in the opposite Star 
NYNEX. Yellow Pages Monday - Friday 7:30-10 

ur 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 
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COPY COP 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


serious 

about the 
business, 

check this 


out. 


The Business of Music Seminar 
will feature the most powerful col- 
lection of music business execu- 
tives ever assembled in New 
England. Learn the business and 
meet the people who make it 


| SEMINAR SCHEDULE” 


happen. 

© How do you get to A&R 
executives? 

¢ How are,deals made and 
contracts negotiated? 

* How have signed acts made it? 

© What makes a hit anyway? 


(BOOKING-MANAGEMENT- 
RADIO-PROMOTION) 


11:15 am - 11:45 am 
* Howie Klein, Vice President and 


General Manager, Sire Records 11:45 am - 1:00 pm 


© Hugo Burnham, International 
A&R for Island Records 
© Martin Silfen, Silfen and 


LUNCH 


Glasser, P.C. | 
Julie Griefer-Swidler, At- 
torney, Polygram Records | 
Michael Jonzun, producer 
New Kids on the Block 
® Ice T, Sire recording artist | 
© Pamela Burton, President, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Guarantee the investment 
you've already made in 
your career. 
Seating is limited, so reserve | 
your tickets early. 


CALL-FOR-TIX | 


Registration Form 


[ The Business Of Music Seminar 


Saturday, October 28, 1989 ¢ 9:00 am - 5:30 pm 


Westin Hotel, year Square, Boston 


YES, please send me ____ tickets for 
THE BUSINESS OF MUSIC SEMINAR. 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 
or Charge my or MC) 
Expiration Date: 


Signature: 


1:00 pm - 2:15 pm 

A & R: WHO THEY ARE 
& WHAT THEY REALLY 
DO 


2:30 pm - 3:45 pm 

THE RECORD DEAL: 
NEGOTIATING A 
CONTRACT 


4:00 pm - 5:30 pm 

THE HIT MAKERS: 
THE ARTISTS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 


MORE TO COME! 
Panelists subject to change 
due to scheduling conficts. 


REGISTRATION FEE 
$100.00 in advance. 
(early registration) 
$125.00 at the door. 


Lunch is included in the 
ticket price. Registration 
tickets available through 
mail order by completing 


the registration form below, 


roleg@ models that during a 
Falmouth luncheon they gave 
outstanding-citizen awards to 
WRKO _talk-si.ow host Jerry 
Williams and New Braintree 
prison opponent Dorothea 
Thomas- Vitrac, two Dukakis foes 
whose commitment to the GOP 
is, at best, tenuous. 

Party leaders know they can‘t _ 
win simply by virtue of not being 
Democrats. (‘‘We cannot just be a 
critic of the other party,” noted 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Secretary Jack Kemp, a 
guest speaker in Falmouth.) But 
when the time comes to tell their 
story, what story do local Re- 
publicans have to tell? The last 
Republican to win statewide of- 
fice, US Senator Edward Brooke, 
was about as liberal as Re- 
publicans get. Before him, John 
Volpe had won the governorship 
with a campaign slogan of “Vote 
the Man,” with the rest of the 
cliché — “not the party” — 
unspoken but implicit. Of the 
Republican nominees since 1972, 
the less said the better. 


| | understand my ticket(s) will be sent to me by return mail. Tickets reserved later than October 20. will 
be held at the door 
“If you are purchasing more than one ticket. please print other names on a separate sheet of paper 


Without personalities or a par- 
ty legacy as positive talking 
points, there’s little but ideology 
left, which is precisely what 
~” } many party leaders want to tone 

e down in anticipation of attracting 
fed-up moderates in the Novem- 
ber 1990 election. It doesn’t help 
that while Shamie has presided 
over a pronounced party shift to 
the right, he hasn't exorcised the 

See GOP, page 26 
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or through Ticketmaster 


AAA 


then there' s 
the reindeer. | 


Now that the holiday sea ‘ 
upon us, look to the pemiie 
Phoenix for everything you 

need to know to make it great 
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THE COSTUME 
Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1989 COMPANY 
HALLOWEEN NIGHT 13A Medford Street, Arlington 
18+ ¢ Tickets still available at 643-9422 * Open 11-9pm 
Ground Zero Mass. Ave. tick from the 
Call 492-9545 


FROM HELL 


AXIS 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
13 LANSDOWNE ST. 


) THE HALLOWEEN STORE 


PT Vax: 
=OVER IOO VARIETIES OF MASKS— 
COSTUMES, DISGUISES & ACCESSORIES - 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP, WIGS & SPRAYS 
NOVELTIES, GAGS & JOKES 


SPOOKY SCARY STUFF 


open lOam to 10 pm 
-every day: 


216 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON: CALL 266-9708 
near the COPLEY so. T) 


= 


_ 


MOMOTLING 
F for stration information 
ia BOSTON'S TWO BIGGEST 
I AT THE PARK PLAZA CASTLE COSTUME SMASHES! 
\ (CORNER OF STUART & ARLINGTON STREETS, BOSTON) 
8:00 PM - 1 AM 
$20 PER PERSON TO BENERT 
\( THE MASSACHUSETTS EASTER SEAL SOCIETY REGISTRATION: $1 5 
| BAND; D’ JANGO (ALSO A D.j, 
PHONE OR ON 
FEATURING BOBBY PICKET SINGING HIS 
& ORIGINAL HIT SONG ‘THE MONSTER MASH" SUN. UNTIL 10 AM 
| COSTUMED BALL WITH PRIZES AWARDED FOR 
) \\ * BEST COSTUME START: 11:00am at 245 Northern Ave. (Jimbo's Fish Shanty) it 
a * MOST HUMOROUS FINISH: 4K later at City Hall Plaza Party! Music! Refreshments! Prizes! J 
* MOST ORIGINAL 
RUN FOR FUN AND TO BENEFIT THE 
a Kes. MUST BE 21 YEARS OLD OR OVER TO ATTEND. MASSACHUSETTS EASTER SEAL SOCIETY 25 | 


ART 


Enjoy a festive Halloween dinner at Beacon | MAN RAY 
Hill's finest Middle Eastern restaurant = What 
Soup, salad, appetizer, entree, dessert all for $25 | y |to be for Halloween? ie 
Live jazz music 
| 
| | | 
We feature a newly expanded menu 
and Moroccan couscous. Tr 
37 Bowdoin Street Beacon Boston | 
ad 
367-0273 | 
: 
\ 
j \ 
- 
| 
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research. 


Support 


7,000 students in 4 years 
can't be wrong. 


“THE BEST SKIING IN THE EAST” every- 
one has been telling us about last year. Well, we've 
known it for years. And judging by how many 
students buy Sugarbush Season Passes every year, 
so have you. This season our extensive snow- 80 trails—over 50 miles of terrain—“the Best 
making system will again blast night and day, for Skiing in Beer” youn 
an incredibly long and consistgnt season. Our Beasts: 1: 
Full time College & High School. 


SUPERSAVER ~ 
Not valid 12/23/89-1/1/90, 1/13-15/90 & 2/17-19/90 325 


ENT 
SEASON PASS 
Full Season, Family & Junior Passes are also available. 


CAMERA 
IN-STORE 
NOV. 2, 3, 4. 
WALK OUT 


WITH YOUR 
PASS! 


860 Comm. Ave. 475 Washington 860 COMM. AVE. 
Boston Wellesley BOSTON ONLY 
(617-731-6100) (617-235-6669) 


PURCHASE YOUR PASS AT 
SKI MARKET ST. MORITZ 


800-53SUGAR « RR BOX 350 ¢ WARREN, VERMONT 05674-9993 


LEATHER & FURS You'll 
LEATHER. & FURS 
for you at Snyder Leather. Where the selection includes fF 
leather jackets and coats in fabulous fall colors like choco=# 
late ond tobocco. Hundreds of your favorite styles including 
big ond toll sizes. Famous Snyder quality, famous Snyder 
prices. 169.” to 399. It's enough to have you wishing 
for cooler doys. 

MASTERCARD VISA > LAYAWAY 
BOSTON 617-782-3300 HAVERHILL 508-374-0550 
BRAINTREE 617-380-7690 
Mon-Fri 10-9, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


4 


ERIC RASMUSSEN 


_ Costello, Chub Peabody, and 


Continued from page 24 
inner conflict between the new 
conservative wave and the linger- 
ing moderate Republican 
Brahmin faction personified by 
Elliott Richardson, Frank Hatch, 
and — tougher-than-tough pos- 
turing notwithstanding — Weld. 
“The Republicans are now in 
the same position the state De- 
mocratic Party was in the 1960s,” 
notes former GOP state represen- 
tative Martin Linsky, now a 
lecturer in public policy at the 
Kennedy School of Government. 


“What it takes to.get the nomina- 
tion is:a problem for.the election. 
Democrats of the ‘60s. like John 


Frankie Kelly were fairly easy 
targets for Republican candidates 
like Volpe, Richardson, and 
Brooke. The kind of dialogue it 
takes to win a majority in our 
primary may put a candidate in a 
difficult position to broaden their 
appeal for the final.” 

Adds King: “If Republicans 
have to say ‘Vote the party,’ we're 
in trouble. You've got to tell them 
where you are.” 

And it goes without saying, 
when you're meeting the voters, 
don’t touch the Caesar. salad. 0 


Schism 


Continued from page 6 

he is doing.’ I don’t think the 
mayor got the right advice on this 
[proposal], and I don’t think it’s 
going to fly at all.” 

As strong as sentiment against 
Flynn’s initiative may be in what 
are traditionally the city’s most 
liberal voting districts (Back Bay, 
Beacon Hill, the South End, 
Roxbury, Mattapan, Mission Hill, 
tenant-dominated Allston, and 
parts of both Jamaica Plain and 
Dorchester), those won't be the 
wards in which the fate of the 
school ballot question is decided. 

There was low turnout in each 
of those areas in September's 
preliminary election. (More 
people voted in West Roxbury 
alone than in all the city’s min- 
ority-dominated wards put: 
together.) And while the number 
of people voting in the Novem- 
ber 7 final election is expected to 
be much larger than in Septem- 
ber, turnout is also likely to be 
demographically similar to that 
in the preliminary contest, ac- 
cording to pollster Tom Kiley of 
Marttila & Kiley. That means a 
conservative electorate made up 
mostly of voters who don’t use 
the Boston public schools’ but 
who do pay taxes in the city — 
people who are, by and Jarge, 
skeptical of an appointed com- 
mittee. (The key determinant of 
how the ballot question does 
among these voters is how much 
the mayor promotes the measure 
in the next week, according to 
knowledgeable political ob- 
servers.) 

If November's electorate does 


Pierce: sermonizing like Dukakis 


mirror September's, those on one 
side of another progressive split 
in this election — the supporters 
of John Nucci’s city-council can- 
didacy — will almost surely be 
disappointed. , Veteran housing 
activist Michael Kane, head of the 
Boston Affordable Housing 
Coalition, and Dominic Bozzotto, 
head of Local 26 of the Hotel, 
Restaurant and Institutional Em- 
ployees and Bartenders Union, 
are among those trying to re- 
vitalize school-committee _mem- 
ber John Nucci’s city-council can- 
didacy. 

Nucci finished a weak fifth 
among eight candidates vying for 
four at-large city-council seats, 
placing some 5000 votes behind 
his closest competitor, incumbent 
Michael McCormack. Nucci con- 
ducted an unfocused preliminary 
campaign, at times trying to 
distance himself from the school 
committee (his committee affilia- 
tion isn’t mentioned on some of 
his campaign literature, nor will it 
appear on the ballot) and some- 
times acting like an unofficial 
spokesman for the school system. 
He also tried to portray himself as 
an outsider running against an 
inbred, inept group of incum- 
bents. 

Once the preliminary-election 
results showed that none of these 
tactics had been particularly suc- 
cessful, Nucci decided to run 
hard against Flynn’s school-gov- 
ernance proposal, apparently 
hoping his candidacy could be 
swept along in a mass move to 
dump the mayor's plan. 

Nucci has also attempted to 
cash in some of his progressive 
credentials to try to win support 
among the political left, a faction 
that didn’t actively sup him 

wr See , page 28 
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EX REX COLL BLES 
The Emporium of Cultural Arifocts 
More weird stuff thon onywhere else! 
first snp of fll wi 
TON MA RAINTR MA -HAVERHI/| ALA - HARTEOR WARWICK PENNSAUKEN NJ 
o 


CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE COLOR BROCHURE: 
603-466-3326 


NAME 


OQ BROCHURE 
ADDRESS | QO KIDS PROGRAMS 
QO COLLEGE RATES 


CITY— STATE ZIP 


SEND TO: WILDCAT, PO BOX R, JACKSON, NH 03846 
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Continued from page 26 
in the preliminary, in part be- 
cause they saw his candidacy as a 
threat to popular progressive 
incumbent Rosaria Salerno’s. 
The Massachusetts Tenants 
Organization's political-action 
committee, the Boston Tenants 
Campaign Organization, or 
BTCO, endorsed Nucci because 
he favors strict controls on con- 
dominium conversion and a re- 


turn to a tighter form of rent 
control. Kane, a’council candidate 
himself in 1985 and 1987, last 
week said he was preparing a 
letter to his supporters asking 
them to vote for a pro-tenant 
slate including Nucci, Salerno, 
and city-council president 
Christopher Iannella. 

From Kane’s perspective, Nuc- 
ci is well positioned to knock off 
McCormack, a moderate on 
housing issues, and to help form 
a solid pro-tenant majority on the 
city council. Salerno, he says, did 
so. well-in the preliminary elec- 


tion that she’s assured of placing 
first or second among the four 
finalists next Tuesday. (Salerno’s 
forces disagree that she’s a shoo- 
in for a top slot.) Progressive- 
voter ranks will swell in the final 
election because many liberals 
will go to the polls to cast a vote 
on the schools, Kane maintains. 
And if Salerno’s progressive sup- 
porters will also cast a vote for 
Nucci, he reasons, Nucci could 
win. 

Kane’s argument is based on 
two questionable assumptions. 


One is that progressive turnout 


will be significant, which pollster 
Kiley disputes. The other as- 
sumption is that progressives 
believe Nucci is one of their own, 
which many of them apparently 
don't. 

Nucci fared abysmally in lib- 
eral wards in the. preliminary, 
finishing behind arch-con- 


servative Dapper O'Neil and per- 


ennial candidate Althea Garrison 
in Ward 5 (Back Bay and Beacon 
Hill), behind moderate 
McCormack in Wards 8 and 9 
(Roxbury and the South End), 
and «behind O'Neil and 


McCormack in Ward 21 (Allston). 

“There's a real question among 
progressives about whether this 
guy is progressive, whether this 
guy is real,” says Scondras. 

Poor people’s lobbyist Judy 
Meredith, who endorsed Nucci 
before the preliminary, notes, 
endorsed John as a long-term 
colleague [who works for Action 
for Boston Community Develop- 
ment, an anti-poverty group] and © 
I've gotten some very sharp 
criticism from people ‘familiar 
with his performance on the 

See SCHISM, page 31 
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And while you’re at Lauriat’s, pick up a copy of Drive: The 
Story of My Life, by Larry Bird. It’s an exciting book that tells 
all you’ve ever wanted to know about the man some people 


Presents... 


Come to any of the Lauriat’s locations listed and 
enter to win exciting prizes in honor of the publi- 
cation of Larry Bird’s autobiography, Drive, from 
Doubleday. 


LARRY BIRD 
GIVEAWAY! 


FULL SIZE 
CUT-OUTS OF 
LARRY BIRD 


Over 200 prizes will be given away, including signed copies of 
Drive, Celtics tickets, posters, full-size cut-outs of Larry Bird, 
autographed basketballs, and more! 


If you can correctly answer the trivia questions on the entry 
form at any Lauriat’s bookstore, you could be one of the 
lucky winners. That’s all you have to do! 


call “the greatest all-around basketball player ever.” 


Promotion ends on November 5, 1989. 


| WELCOME 5th BOB: 
ACAPELLA AIR 
DRUMMER' 


“IN THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE 
BETWEEN DEVO . 

AND THE 

BARBERSHOP 
QUARTET.”’ 


—L.A. Times 


FRI. NOV.3 


6PM BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 
MASS AVE & BOYLSTON 
TICKETS: BERKLEE BOX 
OFFICE & ALL TICKETMASTER 
LOCATIONS. PHONE: 931-2000 
IRON HORSE PRESENTS... 


Employees of CMI Holdings and its- 
subsidiaries are ineligible to enter. 


BOOKS 


¢ 20 Charles St., Boston 

¢ Copley Place, Boston 

¢ Burlington Mall, Burlington 

¢ Shoppers World, Framingham 

© 82 Central St., Wellesley 

Berkshire Mall, Lanesborv 

¢ Hampshire Plaza, Manchester, NH 
¢ Pheasant Lane Mall, Nashua, NH 


¢30 Franklin St., Boston 

Shore Plaza, Braintree 

¢No. Shore Shopping Ctr, Peabody 
Methuen Mall, Methuen 
¢Westgate Mall, Brockton 
Emerald Sq Mall; No. Attleboro 
¢Fox Run Mall, Newington, NH 
Rhode Island Mall, Warwick, RI 


FOR MORE INFO 
(401)521-2520 


Sat., Oct. 28 
NRBQ 
Sun., Oct. 29 
SOUNDGARDEN | 
Mon., Oct. 30 
THE BUTTHOLE SURFERS 
Tues., Oct. 31& Wed., Nov. | 
MAX CREEK 
Sat., Nov. 4 
WINTER HOURS _ 
Mon; Nov. 6 
BODEANS 
Fri., Nov. 10 
GORKY PA 
Tues. sNov. 7 
BUZZCC 
Nov. 10 
GORKY PARK 
Sat., Nov 11 
JOHN VALBY 
Mon., Nov. 13 

STAMEN} 
Thurs., Nov. 16 


Fri., Nov. 17 


Sun., Nov. 19 


Providence, RI 
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Some lough 


The Great Barrier Reef. (354 
Aworld full of fearsome 7g 
j predators with just one thing 
on their minds: 
you can experience 
r% what it's like to live 
amongst these fascinating 
yet deadly creatures in , 4 
thenewOmnimax 
film, “The Great 
Barrier Reef?’ 
It's one dive Carte. 
you'll be happy to a > 
come out of alive. Se 


AnOmni Film At The Museum Of Sdence. 


Advance Reservations Recommended. Cali 523-6664. Showtimes: Tues.—Wed. 11, 1, 2, 3, 7,8; Thurs. 11, 1, 2, 3, 7,8; Fri. 11, 1,2, 3, 7,8, 9; Sat. 10, 11, 12, 1,2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7,8, 9; Sun: 11, 12, 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Alsoshowing Chronos: Thurs. 9; Fri. 6, 10; Sat.10. 
Garage parking available day and evening. Prepared as a public service by Della Femina, McNamee WCRS/Boston. 7 , 
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START YOUR HALLOWEEN WEEKEND OFF 


monster bashes and ghoulish Surprises every night. | 


7 Friday: Boston's official Casper the Ghost Party 
Doorprize: A Night in the MOLLY'S Limousine 


Saturday: Rachael's Annual Halloween Bash 
Featuring DOGHOUSE EVERYONE INVITED 


Sunday: Reggae Halloween with DIVERSITY 


Monday: PRE HALLOWEEN PARTY ax 
Open to the public 


It's not too soon to sfait planning your Holiday Parties. 
Book Nov! Party Later! We can accomodate 400 plus! 
$150 rents your own nightclub. Limousine Available 

{ 


161 BRIGHTON AVE. ALLSTON 


° 
+ 
Z. 
Z. 
° 
— HAUNTED HOUSE HALLOWEEN PARTY 
ZA, 


Schism 
Continued from page 28 
school committee for doing it.” 

For all his support among some 
tenant activists, Nucci isn’t likely 
to pick up much strength for his 
final election bid among pro- 
gressives in the gay community, 
according to Steve Tierney, a 
Ward 5 activist who's co-chair of 
the Massachusetts Gay and Les- 
bian Political Caucus, “Mr. Nucci 
has been no friend to the gay and 
lesbian community,” Tierney 
says. “He’s made some very 
unstudied remarks, particularly 
around the domestic-partners is- 
sue.” 

Adds Roach, “I don’t see much 
Nucci presence in Codman 
Square or Mattapan or most parts 
of Roxbury. He’s got a very low 


’ profile in the minority communi- 


ty. I think Salerno’s going to walk 
all over him there.” 


While Bozzotto’s hotel and 


restaurant workers may go to the 
polls for Nucci, he’s strongly 
disliked among members of the 
politically powerful Boston 
Teachers’ Union. And his series 


of attacks on school-bus drivers . 


who threatened to strike late last 
summer (he called the drivers 
“greedy,” among other things) 
won him few friends in union 
circles. 

And Nucci isn’t going to get a 
bit of help in his council bid from 
the Flynn political machine, 
which effectively bolstered pro- 
tenant candidates Salerno’s and 
Allston-Brighton City Councilor 
Brian McLaughlin's successful 
1987 council campaigns. If any- 
thing, he can expect trouble from 


the Flynn camp, which is furious ~ 


over Nucci’s continual sniping at 
the mayor’s school’plan and over 
remarks Nucci made, in a letter to 
the Phoenix, questioning the 
mayor's compassion for Boston 
schoolchildren in light of his anti- 
busing activity in the past. 

The BTCO,.a*highly visible 
presence in. the-498? municipal 
election, when tenants fought to 
help elect Salerno: and re-elect 
McLaughlin to get a pro-tenant 
majority on the council, has been 
low-key in‘its eampaigning this 
year, causing some grumbling in 
McLaughlin’s. perennially en- 
dangered camp. 

“It's like, once they got Brian 
and Rosaria elected, they didn’t 
have to worry anymore, so 
they're not out there this time,” 
says one supporter of both coun- 
cilors._- 

BTCO’s Mike Fogelberg terms 
contentions that his organization 
is less involved than it has been 
“unfair,” and points out that the 
group is readying a direct-mail 
campaign it expects will be ex- 
tremely effective in helping elect 
pro-tenant candidates. 


For all the griping and sniping ~ 


going on among progressives in 


' this campaign season, even those 


who are lighting fires are sending 
up more smoke than flame. 
“There's not a huge effort on 
either side of the schools issue, or 
in any council race except Rosaria 
Salerno’s,” points out longtime 
housing activist Lew Finfer of the 
Massachusetts Affordable Hous- 
ing Alliance. “You're likely to see 
a little more momentum as we 
head down the road closer to the 
election, but probably not too 


‘much. [Progressives] right now 


are involved in a lot of things like 
fighting state budget cuts, or put- 
ting together ballot questions .. . 
fighting tax cuts.” 

And those Boston progressives 
with the most to win and lose in 
this election —:the Flynn_.camp, 
for whom @ los$-0n the schools 
question would be a major politi- 
cal setback, possibly fatal to a 
gubernatotial bid, and Salerno’s 


forces; who-if they win big this 


time will almost certainly look 
forward to a*mayoral campaign 
— have their eyes trained on 
future politica}horizons as they 
move through the final days of 
this year's desert:like political 


campaign. SHE 


SOUTH SHORE TICKET | 


~ Tickets for ail events 
8 Buzzcocks, Gloria Estetan, Andrew Dice Clay, David Byme, 


MC/Visa 10-6PM Mon-Fri +10-2 Sat 
856 Plain St, Marshfield, MA 02050 


HT PRODUCTIONS & HARVARD SQ. TALENT PRESENT 


WINDHAM HILL RECORDING ARTISTS 


MONTREUX 


. Expands into the 90's with a 
NEW CHARGE-BY-PHONE NUMBER 


617-931-2000 


As of October 17th, New England can plug into a new TICKETMASTER 
number for easy access and convenience to the best available seat at 
THE CENTRUM, THE WANG CENTER, THE ORPHEUM, 

THE BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER, THE PARADISE, CITI, AXIS, 
STITCHES, THE ZEITERION THEATER, THE PORTSMOUTH MUSIC HALL, 

- THE SOMERVILLE THEATRE, AND MORE! 


TICK EV 


ASTER? 


AMERICA'S #1 COMPUTERIZED TICKET SERVICE. 


you at great prices. 


check this out. 


ford one. 


Professional Audio & Musical Instruments 


Ovation 


The Ovation Ultra is a high quality 
acoustic electric at ‘a‘reasonable price. 
Now that price is even better. We just 
large of these great 
guitars and we’re offering them to 


Available in any style, deep or thin 
_bow! with or without cutaway, 6 or 
12 string in natural, barnboard or 
sunburst. With or without a high 
‘ impact molded plastic case. 
If an acoustic electric is something 
you're in the market for, stop in and 


At these prices anybody could af- 


1090 Boylston St. 
~ Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 536-0066 


1025 Main St. 
E. Hartford, CT 06108 
(203) 291-8479 
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Featuring 
‘whe 
Mike Marshal 
Michael Manring 
Tom Miller 
POLYGRAM ‘ 
RECORDING ARTIST 
TONINHO 
HORTA 
Tickets: $18.50 & 16.50 
(NH) 603-626-5000, (ME) 207-775-3331 
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e Your choice of Interest Checking,” Fee-Saver Checking” or 
No-Minimum Checking” Accounts. 


e Great rates and checking free of service charges with a companion 
Money Market Savings Account* 


e Special savings on checking with direct deposit. 

e Next day funds availability on deposits** 

e Discounts on loans with automatic payment. 

© Overdraft protection and an instant line of credit if you qualify. 


e 24-hour access to your account information with services like 
Account Update; our Customer Service Centers, and mew BayBank 


Telephone Banking. 
e The unmatched convenience of the BayBank Card. 


e Access to over 950 X-Press 24° banking machines and 25, 000 NYCE® 
and CIRRUS® automated teller machines. 


Make the most of your money. Open a BayBank checking account today. 


NOBODY DOES IT BETTER” 


Equal Lenders 


24-Hour Customer Service Centers and BayBank Telephone Banking: 


BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, BayBank Merrimack Valley (508) 9 475-3620, 
BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800 (In Massachusetts only), BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510 


*A minimum daily balance of $2, 500 in Money Market Savings waives all normal monthly service charges on both savings and checking. 
Money Market Savings is available with Fee-Saver Checking and Interest Checking. * * Applies to personal accounts only. Exceptions may apply. 


~ 
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| | 
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Featuring: LOVE IN AM ELEVATOR - GOT A 
THE OTWER SIDE - WHAT IT TAKES 


‘DEBORAH HARRY 


AEROSMITH 
Pump Def, Dumb & Blonde 
Wed toon tat 
BODEANS THE BLAGK VELVET BAND 


WHEN JUSTICE CAME 


Featuring: 
_ Much> Good Work 


DAVID 


SOUND + VISION 
Specially priced 


BODEANS THE BLACK VELVET BAND $50. 97cD * $39. 97 TP © $65.941P 
Home When Justice Comes SouND + VISION contains over three hours of 


music and is a com sive overview 


° "The Bodeans & the Black Velvet Band will appear of Bowie's phenomenal cdreer from 1969-1980 


at the Channel on Sun., Nov. 5 


6861 ‘42 NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


HARVARD SQUARE 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD DOWNTOWN 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE. 1 FEDERAL ST 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-F 9: 15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL M-F 9:15-5:30 
THURS ‘TIL 8:30 SAT 9: 15-5:45 SAT 9:15-5:45 
3 

FREE PARKING AT KENDELL: SAT AT CAMBANDOE CENTER TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 
PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEMIND THE COOP AFTER AND ALL DAY SA 1-800-792-5170 

WITHN SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP DURING REGULAR sToRE 


The 
Penguin-a-Thon 


Goes On!!! 
20% Off Every New Penguin in Stock 


mt AMER 


MAKE WAY FOR 
DUCKLINGS * 


Alas, the Penguin 
Bookshop in Cambridge 
will close its doors at the 
end of this year. Don't 
miss this chance to get 
your favorite Penguin 
classics, art books, mysteries, philosophy, children's titles, gift books, 1990 calendars, and 
more at substantial savings! Thousands of Penguin titles, sale books, cards, prints, and gift 


wrap have been marked down, some as much as 70%: (Titles available while they last.) 
| Le 


PENGUIN 


BOOKSHOP 


1100 Massachusetts Avenue (between Harvard and Central Squares) 492-4114 
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I Another WECN C Cheap Date! 


ULTRA BLUE 


and guests BIG TOWN 


ONE NECCOPLACE BOSTON (61742 


 Necco 
Place 


uJ 
a 
re) 
NOR EASTERS - PEASANT KINGS 
3504507 Saturday, October 28 
Saturday October 28 CAPITOL Recording Artists 
x FIENDISH IS THE WORD FORIT! y THE 
za 
| BONEDADDYS 
z THE ZULUS and guests TANKI FLIP 
guests JOE $6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 
2 
Ww MATT ELMES 
- THERESE BELLINO 
OEY PESCE 
THENORTHWINDS: EE REYNOLDS 
LAST JUDGEMENT | GEORGE COSSETTE 
$2.50 7:30 
ednesday, Novem 
THE B.A.L.| | WENXe Boston Rocks 
|| VASCO DA GAMA 
SECTION shame | with BIG BAD WOLF 
SAVAGE GARDEN 
|| $1.01 7:30 pm 
The 2nd Annual Halloween 
Bikers ‘Ball 
Friday, November 3 
and special guests 
NINE BELOW ZERO 
Special Guest M.C. 
WZLX’s Harvey Wharfield 
13] $5.50/6.50 7:30 pm 
Saturday, November 4 
Benefit for the San Francisco 
Want That } Earthquake Relief and the RED CROSS 
DEBORAH _ 
with HAPPY CAMPERS 
4 NINE ONE ONE * SUSPICIONS 
d $5.00 7:30 pm 
From Ireland: 
CLINTON DOLORES 
“ALLSTARS: JIM MAJOROWSKI 
ano guests) 7:30 pm 
{ Wednesday, November 8 
WEFNX Boston Rocks 
: presents 
4 LIFE IN BETWEEN 


STOMPERS 


T.H. & THE WRECKAGE 
IN NUMBERS. 


$1.01 


with THE STOPS 


7:30 pm 


"Saturday, October 11 


and special guests 
THE ANS THE COMIC STRIP 
BLACK VELVET BAND $6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 


— 


November 


WEBB WI 


$6.50/7.50 


1] 3:00 © 5:30 pm 


Adjacent to The Channel 


" Friday, Not November 17 
Island Recording Artists 


LDER 


and special guests 
.|WEST END BLUES BAND 


7:30 pm 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 

AFTERNOON! 

] LIVE ACOUSTIC MUSIC 

by ROBI & JOHN 
from 


LOWER WACKER DRIVE 


FREE 


$4 parking ° Tickets available at Strawberries 


& Tapes Ticketron 


* Teletron 720-3434 


* Concertcharge 497-1118 + Out of Town and The 
Channel Box Office + For further info: 426-7744 


3 


* Plenty of available 


CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 


PT. LAUDERDALE, MIAMI, 


one-way coach seat 


Book by ; *Sarasota service begins December 1 


ORLANDO, WEST PALM 
BEACH, FORT MYERS, 
SARASOTA’ & TAMPA 


**COMPLETE LOW FARE REQUIREMENTS: Fare shownis one 
travel. R purchase is not 
are nonrefundable a 


O-N-G 
WEEKENDS 
Stay 2/3 Nights! 
MONTREAL ...°259 
New Orleans....°329 
WASH. D.C._...»179 
NEW YORK 
TORONTO _....264 


WEEKLY FRIDAY DEPARTURES 
All packages include round-trip jet, 2-3 nights 
hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 


FREE! 


Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 


CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when You pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, Eastern, 
Continental, United, Pan Am El Al, Delta 
TWA, Northwest, USAir, British Air, 

antas, Air Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, 

wissAir, Air India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, 
Aer Lingus, Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 


7 39 John F. Kennedy St. 


Harvard 


call 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON-2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
‘Open Monday-Saturday 


‘Home 


Continued from page 8 
imposed a $14 million cut in 
existing DMH programs. 

As a result, the state could not 
even come up with money to 
renovate the homes it had 
bought. The 14 CHOICE homes 
stand empty and locked, the 
electric meters immobile. The 
state is paying to keep the grass 
cut and leaves raked, but for now 
the homes are in limbo. 

And the 64 beds created with 


$5.3 million in grants from the. 


Executive Office of Community 
Development's 689 program face 
a similarly uncertain fate. DMH is 
exploring several options for the 
CHOICE and 689 units, including 
moving existing residential pro- 
grams or some state-hospital 


. functions to the’ new locations, 


says Steven Day, DMH deputy 
commissioner. 

The state might save some 
money by moving.an existing 
residential program from a rented 
building to a state-owned one, 
but as Purdy points out, moving 
can be a traumatic experience for 
some mentally ill persons, whose 
lives often revolve around strict 
routines. And in the end, those 
who most need community hous- 
ing — the more than 500 patients 
waiting to leave the hospital — 
must wait even longer, which can 
further delay tReir recovery. 

Hospitals are “the wrong en- 
vironment,”’ says Sandra 
Fallman, a veteran of the state's 
mental-health system and a vocal 
advocate for the mentally ill. 
Fallman, 39, has been hospital- 
ized twice in the past seven years, 
but with medication and counsel- 
ing is now living on her own in a 
subsidized-housing unit and at- 
tending college. “If you want 
people to be independent, you 
have to put them in situations 
where they can be independent.” 

“Hospitals are for acute care,” 
says Purdy. With some state 
hospitals running at nearly twice 
their capacity, 
individualized care, just because 
of the overcrowding. Any institu- 
tionalized care is limiting in terms 
of people’s ability to grow and 


__ enhance their independence.” 


For Brahmer, the lack of pro- 
gress is infuriating. Of the $340 
million originally slated for com- 
munity housing back in 1987, 
only $18 million has been spent 
to date, he says. “This was 
supposed to be ~ Dukakis’s 
number-one priority,” he la- 
ments. “De-institutionalization. 
It sounded good on paper, but the 
state isn’t following through with 


the support.” 
But beyond those left waiting, 
beyond the state spending 


$85,000 per year to house and 
treat patients _needing only 
$45,000 worth of care, beyond the 
$3.6 million of empty real estate, 


officials worry that the loss of this - 


year’s operating budget could 
hurt efforts to develop housing 
for the mentally ill for years to 
come. Millions were invested in 
housing on the assumption it 
would be used. As Brahmer puts 
it, “If you don’t have operating 
money, they won't give you 
capital money. The whole thing’s 
caving in on itself.” 


Day and Tomes acknowledge © 


that failure to staff the group 
homes could jeopardize future 
funds from the legislature and 
private investors. “That's the 
bind we're in,” Tomes says. 
“When we go to people to ask for 
capital money, people say, ‘Why 


should we buy anything, why 


‘Should we build anything? You 
don’t have the operating 
money.’ ” Already, DMH’s plans 
to add up to 600 new beds per 
year have been derailed, and 
given current funding, there is no 
chance the state will reach its 
6000-bed goal. ‘We're moving, 
but at a slower pace,” Day says. 

Brahmer sees it \differently: 


system was in crisis five 


years ago. It’s still in ,erisis, and 
it’s moving backward.” 


“there’s not the . 


| 
a 4] 
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changed. Lickel De purchased Wil 74 Ol making reservations and on 
os or before November 1, 1989. Travel must begin on or after November 28, 1989 and all as 
pares travel must be completed by January 7, 1990. Senior citizen discount is allowed, but a 
Prices are subject to change without notice. Fare 
‘includes all taxes and service charges. 10/24/89 7 
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RADIATORS | 
specialguests 
x E & THE BOY: 
| 
Beateris est Cine nocle, 
Ticketson + Teletron 720-3434 + Concertchs 
Oftice * For further info: 451-1050 me, 


Ain Open Letter to the Musicians of New England 

| : Peavey (AMR) 

My name is Elliot Baskas. You've probably seen me in our Boston storein our Sound Room. | 


On August 15th I was promoted to the newly created position of Floor Manager, a move 
LaSalle® be hopes will better serve you, our customers, better than 


Basically, my job is to make your dealings with LaSalle as 
smooth and pleasurable as 


When problems crop up, my job is to help solve them 
have a problem, ANY PROBLEM, see me. | give you 
I'll do whatever it takes to fix it. 


possible. 
So if. you 
my word, 


LaSalle : feels that every customer is valuable to them. Whether 
you're buying guitar strings or multi-track studios, your business and satisfaction is of utmost 

_ importance to them. That's why they're paying me to be your direct pipeline to the_store in the . 
event there's a problem. That's also why they're paying for this ad; so I can introduce myself to 
you. 


So the next time you're in our new Boston store (which looks incredible if you haven't seen it 
yet) look me up. I'll be on the floor and I'd like very much to meet you if you have the time. 
If you have a problem, need help with a purchase, or just want product information ask for 
Elliot Baskas. That's me. 


many others 


1090 Boyiston Street Boston, Massachusetts (617) 536-0066 


Boston's HighTech 


for Keyboards + Recording 


Sound Equipment Guitars Amplifiers 
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\ 
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: 
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Ce 
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Audio Technica 
Shure 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


BUSINESS DANCERS OVER 18 
OPPS 
$$ LOOKING FOR $$ EARN $600/$1000 
10 PEOPLE per Flexible hours 
AB LOOKING FOR AN 
out APARTMENT, HOUSE 
of state, 1-800-826-8044, OR CONDOMINIUM? 
beep 902-7225 THE NEW, EXPANDED 
3559 REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
PROFESSIONAL quick, errective 
EMPLOYMENT wayTorino wHat 
OPPS YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 
$10,000 BROADCASTING 
617-499-9542, "dant re. 
_COMMERCIALS 
ENTRY LEVEL teens no 
SALES mo call 313-5. 53100 


lor your 
level positions call 
'7-1234 and a 


OFFICE ASST 

by consultant; 

basic ook - 
computer 


New Boston Entertainment 
is looking for young and at- 
tractive female/male 
dancers and entertainers, 
$75/half hour plus tips. 
Call 730-7440. 


TYPESETTER 
P/T for nat! monthly 
zine in Gloucester. Exc 
ist; experi 
n pe specs. 
Claire 508-281-4110 


man services that 
Providing vocational tr 
guidance to adult men- 
tally retarded in work. 
shop/community place- 
ments. $17K plus liberal 
benefits package. Mass driv- 
ers liscence required. Call 
Ann or 891-6760. 


AA/EOE/MFH 
SITUATIONS 
we bridge. 547-1600 WANTED 
limited growth potential. Fi lovingly tended. Ex- 
acclaimed software start-up Ae sit- 
617-241-9640 before Spm 
indap group sales person w/ DANCERS 
212-840-5577 or fax resume Call after Tom 427-6514 SUBLET UP? 
to 212-869-1963 or LOOKING FOR 
wanted for busy Harvard adersueen “stam ed A NEW 
Square boutique. Ex- envelope to: PO Box 27200, ROOMMATE? 
perience & Detroit Mi. 48227 
centives. at wet EPRENEU 1 Turn to The. 
Clothware, Boston Phoenix 
ravel. LUXURY LINER EAP Consuting’cen | Classified section 
ROOM/BOARD/BENEFITS Gall now for consul- 
INCLUDED ATLAN- for the info you 
EMPLOYMENT call our 
fantasy 738-7570 
OPPS keep trying. 
ME: NGE! food-prep help. Very fe flexible 
our team of profession- full or part time hours. Start- 
pent ond. bene managers growth. Red line BARTENDERS/ 
able in n Bost Steve 244-7099. BARMAIDS 
617-267-0441 for LUXURY CRUISE 
617-267 6903, An equal op- SHIP. Room/Board/ 
major theaters Fast, Benefits/Pay $2400/Mo 
major Boston theaters. Fast- 

ACCOUNTANTS- paced office. attention to de- (714) 6a -SHIP 

ADMIN ASST for LUXURY CRUISE 
KINKO'S COPIES SHIP. 
CONSERVAT Benefits/Pay 
the office and to help working with the pub- 
prepare/monitor the benefits, MAINTENANCE/ 
school's budget. ae 4 Please apply in person at; 13 
a must, as well as good inter- Ave Brighton, 111 for LUXURY CRUISE 
Resumes & cover let SHIP. Room/Board/ 
Lewis vp 
Conservatory. 260 Hunt- needed immediately 
ington Ave Boston 02115 gs & 14) 641-SHIP 
A a ecreation 
Slee bridge. For more info call D. for LUXURY CRUISE 
617-577-0546. Cameron, An = SHIP. 
Cate W MAIL ORDER BUSINESS SHIP 
Excellent income! RETENTIONINO  EF- (714) 641-SH 
2335 FORT, FOR SALE BY TER- 
The Phoenix personals.  RITORY, UNDER $1K WAITERS/ 
This is probably the WAITRESSES 
is sai 
most controted way to mest w/ disturbed for LUXURY CRUISE 
proaches to developing your. SHIP. 
‘are this NURSE 
, 2-3 times per week for bed, $2200/Mo 
is truly quintessential colonic. 
‘high-tech’, "80's" methodot or leave (714) 641-SHIP 
cagnles... . Name/number at 622-2135. 


HORAI-SAN 
PART TIME crear 
v 


Leave name and number at 277-4321 


Spiritual Book and 
rystal Shops 

242 Washington St. 

Brookline Village 


numeric 


DO YOU WANT 
TO WORK 
TOMORROW ? 


Apply today! 


We have immediate 
assignments in: 


* Data Entry-alpha | or 


e General Clerks-no 
typing necessary. 


¢ Word Processing- 
Microsoft Word, 
Multimate, Word 
Perfect, etc. 


491-0491 


CALL TODAY! 


5 JFK Street 
Cambridge- 
Harvard Square 


INTERNATIONAL 
IMPACT 


Make an international impact at Mast 


Industries. We are the: 


——_— importer for The Limited, Inc., 
world's largest specialty retailer of 


women's apparel. 


© technology-based leader responsible 
for the design and production of $1 


billion annually. 


TEMPORARY 
PATTERN MAKER 


We are presently seeking a Pattern 
Maker to work on an as-needed basis 
Successful candidate must possess: 


¢ Pattern making and draping experience 
© Industrial pattern making skills 
* A strong background in women's 


sportswear 


Please write or call joanne DeMettra. 


Mast Industries, Inc. 


100 Old River Road 
Andover, MA 01810 
(508)975-6389 


Equal opportunity employer, mvi/hiv 


Apartment Coordinator 
position available in 


supervision and training. 
Responsible for ISP 
implementation, data 
collection and client 
medical appointments. 
Degree in related field 
preferred. Must have 


the following areas: 


MARKETING 


RIGHTS 
DIRECT MAIL 
BUSINESS! 
Retain 70%! 

No effort! 


Awake Deposit , 


10+K/monthly 
Proven Deposits 
714-540-2255 


mn extra cash in a flash in 
one of these permanent 
part-time positions that pay 
you up to $11.00/hr. while 
helping us raise funds for 


ly paid training and a great 


location close to 
the T. Call 576-6100, Mon.- 
Fri., 10 AM-2 PM 


“ONE OF THE WONDERFUL 
THINGS ABOUT MIAMI 
IS THE WEATHER.” 


As the weeks of autumn fly by, you know a coid snowy 
winter is approaching. But in Miami at Jackson Memorial 
Hospital, winter is not a problem. One warm, sunny season 
simply gives way to the next. 


Our recruiter will be in your area soon t0 meet with RNs 
this fall. If you have 1 year’s Med-Surg experience, we hope 
you'll come by and give us a chance to meet with you and 
talk to you about selecting a career path with the largest 
teaching hospital in the southeastern United States. With 
1,567 beds, Jackson Memorial Hospital i is now the second 
largest hospital in the country, and it’s the only Levei | 
Trauma Center in South Florida. We have opportunities in 


We also offer you everything you've been looking for in 
a benefits package including: — 


To schedule an appointment while we're in the cities 
below, or in Montreal on October 30 or 
November 1, call Nurse Recruitment toll-free 
1-800-443-8888 or (305) 549-7143. 1617 N.W. 12th 
Ave., Miami, FL 33136. 


on 


JACKSON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


AT UNIVERSITY OF MAMI JACKSON MEMOMAL MEDICAL CENTER 


THE NURSES CHOICE 


Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer, 


ROSION 
HE DL 
Ages 18-40;onno |. 
7 "admission Perfect 
admission to , : 
| sompersat Part-Time 
$400 nsation. 
| 617)726-5387 Positions. 
| 
nec for local errands; full 
time . pref but flex; non- 
staffed apartment NAG 4 
program for MR adults in | 
Program Director in staff} 
part-time days, evenings 
$17,400. 
Send reume to: 4 
24 Crescent SvSuite 401 >> 
VOCATIONAL Waltham, MA 02154 1 1 at: 
Rewarding position in hu- 
oliene orad to work Ma 
cin 
Temporary Services 
° Pediatrics OB/GYN 
Mental Health ¢ Urgent Care 
¢ Certified Nurse Midwives 
$237 Upgraded career ladder and salaries 
Structured 6-month orientation 
$1,000 relocation bonus 
° Shitt differential 
ee oo ¢ Additional benefits worth 48% of your salary 
Boston, Massachusetts 
One Gateway Center (::::: Boston Marriott 
365-6600 
(215) Copley Place 
7 Friday, November 3rd /-_/ 110 Huntington Ave. 
Thureday, November 9th 


RETAL 
MANAGEMENT 
KAY-BEE TOY STORES. 


One of the Nation's fastest growing retail toy 


chains is seeking people who are ambitious, hard 


working and possess leadership qualities, for 
training to manage one of our over 700 stores. 


As an Assistant Manager, you will be fully trained - 


in our store operations with an emphasis on 
merchandising and customer service. 

to Store Manager is then based on your 
performance ability. 


_ We offer competitive starting wages, incentive 


programs, profit sharing, nealth/life/disability 
benefits; paid vacations, 25% employee discount, 
as well as exceptional advancement 
Apply in person at the Store in the Mall nearest 
you 


KAY-BEE TOY STORES: 
THE MALL OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTH SHORE PLAZA 
MEADOW GLEN MALL 
LAFAYETTE PLACE 
ARTY TREE MALL 
T LANE MALL 
METHUEN MALL 
Apply in Person or Send Resume to: 
KAY-BEE TOYS STORES | 


1291 BURLINGTON MALL 
BURLINGTON, MA 01803 


A Subsidiary of Melville Corp. 


Personnel Pool. 


Temporary Services 


678 Mass. Ave., 
Suite 501 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
491-6525 


BANQUET HELP CHESTNUT 
WAITERS/WAITRESSES These are a few of our favorite things... 
§ COOKS Bloomingdale's ushers in the joyous holiday season with 
exciting selling positions. To add to the holiday festivities, . 
EARN CHRISTMAS CASH NOW!] we're offering Sales Associates the opportunity for high earning 
; ; j potential with our new 
We have immediate openings ~COMMISSION SALES FOR THE HOEIDAYS 
in the food service industry for : Full time and Evening/Weekend sales 
part-time and full-time positions are available. 
In addition to unlimited carning potential, you will receive 
Own transportation helpful but Join for one sensational holiday, che BLOOMINGDALE'S way 
not necessary. Apply in person to: 


Personnel Dept. 
Fashion Apparel Store 
55 Boylston St. 
Newton, MA 
Monday - Saturday 10:00 - 6:00 © 
Wednesday 6:00 - 8:00 
Like no other store in the world. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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The Best 


Packag; 


$11.20 PER HOUR 
e Car Drivers 


Full-time seasonal positions, 
which could lead to permanent 
employmentafter the holidays. - 
Successful applicants must be 
21 or over, possessing clean 
driving record and ability to 
drive a standard transmission. 


Holiday Jobs 
Anywhere! 


$9.50 PER HOUR 
Driver Helpers 


Temporary, part-time posi- 
tions, potentially up to8 hours 
per day. You'll assist Pack- 
age Car Drivers, delivering 
packages to homes and busi- 

nesses right in your home- 
town. 


~ "Your Best Choice for Holiday Employment" 


APPLY THIS SATURDAY! Applications for 
positions in all eastern Massachusetts facilities 
will be accepted this Saturday October 28th, 

..8:00am-11:30am, Best Western Conference 
‘Center & Inn, 1151 Providence Turnpike - 
Route 1 South Norwood. 


$8-9 PER HOUR 
Package Handlers 


Part-time seasonal positions, 
loading and uftloading pack- 
ages. Various early AM and 
shifts available, one of 
which is certain to fit around 
your current schedule. With a 

_ good performance, you could 
earn a chance for permanent 
employment! 


An equal opportunity employer M/F 
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STUDENTS OVER 18 
LEARN $450 | 


over 2 weekends 
MIRA, a clinical research firm in 
Boston is currently recruiting for a 
metabolic study that runs from 
Friday PM to Monday AM for 2 
consecutive weekends starting 
Friday November 3. Free room 
& board is provided during the 
weekends, a comprehensive 
health screen and a 
compensation of $425.00 is 
paid to participants. 
Call weekdays 9AM to 4:30 PM 


for more info at - 


522-0303 


Conveniently located in Jamaica 
Plain on the Green Line. 


MUST BE HEALTHY AND 
| [BETWEEN 21 - 25 


YEARS OLD. _ 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION CALL 


855-2248: 


Women on _ 
contraceptive 

‘medication needed 
for one-day study. 
Blood sampling | 
involved. 

(taxi provided) 

For further - | 


information please 
leave message at _ 


855-2179 


+ -Are You Interested in Health & Medicine? 


star! 


Full Time/Permanent Part Time 
Learn Medical Transcription 


To be the star of a law firm, you should 
be a lawyer. To be the star ina 
hospital, you should be a doctor. To be - 
the star of Wordsmith, you should be a 
word processor or a transcriptionist 
and be ready for the the challenge of 
learning medical in. We're a 
growing Cambridge service bureau 
seeking bright, energetic individuals 
with a typing speed of at least 65 wpm. 
Knowledge of IBM PC helpful but we 
_ will train talented people. Full time or 
part time, days/afternoons/eve- 
nings/nights. Good pay and con- 


‘|. . genial atmosphere, Free parking and 


easy access to the Red Line. Calli 
354-4050 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


|... WORDSMITH 


186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 


Responsibilities include 

@ clerical support, customer 

service, andpreparing 
™@ case’s for trial. Accounting 

and Lotus 1-2-3.experience 

@ preferred but not required. 

® Position requires 10 to 15- 

@ hours per week. 


| CREDIT ASSISTANT. 


organized, detail-oriented 

@ individual to assist busy 
credit 


interview, please call 
Deborah Tosches at 617- © 
36-5390 ext 312. 


126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215 


PAID VOLUNTEERS 
$200- 


Healthy women ages 21- 25. 
No experience necessary. 
Harvard affiliated research 

project seeks healthy female 
volunteers for alcohol or : 

marijuana sensitivity testing. | 
Blood sampling involved. 


For more information call | 
855-2248 


CLATROL NEEDS GOOD Artist 

- $12 our 
our members }design department. 


‘Here's your chance to have u 


p to a $200, 


y makeover donefree.Have your hair colored, or 
\ cut & styled by professionals from Clairol. If you 
\are between 18-22 and do not have permed | 
[hair, please come to the Boston Park Plaza } 
vHotel for a model call on Wed, Nov. 1,, 
| between 6-8PM. Hancock Room, Mezzanine i 
\ 


level. (Arlington T-Stop) Models chosen will 
ireceive free hair care products and will 
‘have to be available Monday, Nov. 6, during the 


ay to participate in hair show. 
YNo phone calls to the hotel, please) 


outreach/fundraising. Issues 
include tax equity, economic 
justice, auto insurance reform, 
Family/Parental leave, and a 
global warming. Friendly office, 
health benefits, internships and 
advancement. B.A. preferred. 


Choose your nights. 
5:30 - 9:30. 
Call us at 


Massasschusetts 
Citizen Action 
864-2277 


= Designer with firm 
1 knowledge of typeset- 
4 ting, specing, & excel- 
oard skills. 


ge THE BOSTON 


126 Brookline Ave., 
‘Boston, MA 02215 


ALCOWOLIC FATHERS EARN UP TO Word Processing Operators | 
OLUNTEERS NEEDED | | You AT WORDSMITH 
| RESEARCH PROJECT. a 
FOR 2 1/2 DAY STUDY. © : 
| 
Need a great PART-TIME JOB OF METROBOSTON, INC. és 
support your EDUCATION or 
supplement your INCOME? DISABILITY SERVICES 
changers—we have the job for YOU! 
Department as a Telelphone Sa jes : 
. GREAT LE DA) TIM Our agency y focal affiliate of a national organization 
BENEFITS--INSURANCE. TUITIO individuats with disabilities. Part and full time positions 
are available in vocational and residential settings in the 
R UROCIVIONT AND MUR Metro Boston Area. Duties involve care and supervision of Be 
LL-RESPECTED PROFES: physically disabled adults and children teaching work and Be 
daily living skills. Open shifts include day, evening, weeken', 
WGEL is an Equal. Opportunity Employer 
Macintosh a _ plus. 
+ Minimum three years 
professional experi- 
fence. Send resume to 
: 
| 


50 openings 


Students, Teachers & Others 


Tuesday, Election Day 
November 7, 1989. 


Work 7 A.M. - 2:30 PM. 


or 2:30 - 8:00P.M. 


Distributing Flyers 


Apply in person. 


Personnel Pool 
Temporary Services 


1 Milk St., Boston, MA °7 a.m. - 3 p.m. 


482-0696 


TURN OVER 
A NEW LEAF 


THIS FALL! 


EXPLORE TEMPORARY OPPORTUNITIES! 

If your possess Word Processing, Secretarial, 

or Data Entry skills, we can place you in an 
office setting in the prestigious Copley Square, 
Longwood Medical Area, or the Financial District. 


Call the location nearest you today. 
266-7078 


607 Boylston St. 


423-3000 


41 Winter St. 


i Z, 
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APARTMENTS 


LL, 1BR, 
, light, view, quiet, 
eat-in-kitch. $750. Refs 
req. No fee. 227-7192 


al 


“State: 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


KLINE, stone 
twnhs mansion off Beaen St. 
h . Ideal irg fam, 


Ave, 
nt. fir 2BR, . frpic, 

deck. Owner 934-6864 " 
End, no fee, 2br, 


new cent 
air, $1000 426-441 


BRIGHTON, 1/4 el clean 
s, studio $460, 1BR $550, 
R $700 


NO FEE & free months rent, 
studio $525, 
$570, 1BR $640, 
$1100, 48R 
jany avi also. 
Grote E, 738-0300 


6 rm 3B8R, 
$1070. 
3726, 99999. 


DORCHESTER, 4 rms 
in ownr-occ 2- fam 

ft, w/d, or T, 

$650+ utils. 282-9628 


of rmmts. No fee. 734-41 


HOUSEMATES 


sks 
3rd ol ‘Park: 


$560 Call 78 


BELMONT CENTER, 1 F sks 
off-st 
$370+ low util quiet st, 


BRIGHTON, M/F hsemt wtd, 
1BR in irg 3BR hse, hdwd 
firs, patio, many extras. Nr 
Pike & T 7 1 . 


ALLSTON prof M/F to = 
2BR apt ex foc. 

Avail Jan 1 ‘90. Call ouve 
787-1 eves 


ALLSTON, sk friendly resp 

for 6BR 2bth , nr Red, ec, 

bus & Harv Sq, Call 
8463 


ARLINGTON, skng F rmmte 
to shr 2brm apt, parking, 
‘ 


BACK BAY Luxurious 
condo, view, elevator 


building, 2bath to 
w/1 Prof'F. $700 437-1418 
BEACON HILL, spacious 
2BR apt., | M/F 
rmmt. 

inct all utils. 367-9155 
BELMONT 2 More F Needed 


BOSTON/DORCHESTER, 
rmmt student ws. 


quiet, —smkg, nr 
Mass, nr Shawmut $2104 
utils call Bernard 288-4324 


JAMAICA PLAIN, co-op hs 
2M, 24-44, & Tyr old, sk 
2 resp people who would ad 
to our hshid. We shr meats, 
chores, life experiences, and 
a great old hs, 524-7951 


DORCHESTER, off Pleasant 
St, 3BR, 5 rms, nr T, 

firs, back porch, just painted. 
no utils. $690. - 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1/2 month 
rent free, 2BR, off-st pkg, no 
pets. $815+, 522-7219 


JAMAIGA PLAIN, Forest 


Hills, 6 rms, 2BR, 


kitch, natri wdwrk, 
ard, gar: 
801-9282 


NEWTON, 2F seek 3rd 25+, 
nonsmoker, kosher fot 3 br 
apt easy walk to T and 
Crystal Lake $330+ avail im- 
med 965-5564 


NEWTON WEST, 2M, 1F late 
20's seek 1M/F to shr beaut- 
iful, sunny, spacs Vict. 
hse in quiet norhd. Lvg rm, 


, frpic Pkg, nr 
e, & 128. $375+, avi 11/1 
or 244-5580 


NO FEE!!! 
SOUTH END 


2 bedroom unit, 
vaulted . Sk 

private roof ally view 
$1150. Call 266-2155 leave 
message 


COMMERCIAL 
SPACE 


wnds comn bth/ktc $510 inc 
ht/prk $600 key fee, for ist 
wk of Now, tv msg, 787-1161 


histrc 


Will rent sep. or. combined, 
off-st pkg, no fee. 367-8030 


elegance & tran- 
quility. Resp. cple 30+ to shr 
11m 4 baths, library, 
garden, amid Audobon sanc- 
tuary, yet 4 mins to train, 95 
Vegetarians pref., must like 
animats, avi late Nov. $750+ 
utils. 508-880-7881 


SOMERVILLE Nr inman sq. 
Friendly,. funky, spiritual, 
cats, no tobbacco. 

room in 5BR hse. $280 + 
491-7052 


WATERTOWN 5+68R coop 
Good transit. Cple, 
temp ok. Cail Amy 923-9437 


WINCHESTER M/F seek 
prof non-smkg M or F. Avail 
immed. inci utils, W/D,trees 
$375mo 729-1526 


ROOMMATES 


BOSTON, Fenway area, GM 
sks M/F to sano. 
11/1, law in bui 
$450+ util. Call 266-8277 


BOSTON Park Or, mod 


in 20's sk neat + respnsbi. 
11/1, $335 Call 437-0504 

BRIGHTON, M/F -rmmt 
needed for 


BRIGHTON, Oak 
M/F non-smkr to shr w/ 


uals, 787-8 
BRIGHTON, yng 
rmmte shr 


indry, $375 ‘ne! cali 
9836 


Sandra 730- 


BROOKLINE, unfurn BR avi 
in furn 2BR apt, te 4 firs, 
in build, r on B line, 
$425 inc ht & call Stan 
734-9634 eves 
CAMBRIDGE Inman Sq. 2 
rms, in a 9rm, 3br apt avi for 
lease. Neat & relaxed person 
avi 10/1 $380+ 628-8984 


CAMBRIDGE, Hrvd Sq. M 
30+ sks quiet M/F, nonsmkr, 
1 1/2 bth apt. WD, 

deck. $450+, inci ht. se- 
354-8752 


CAMBRIDGE North M 24 
te, 


beaut ig 
apt in . choc. 

. dw, wid, 
kn Nr T, 193, nice 
. M sks M/F 25+ 
must be clean, non- 


smokr, good sense of 
humor. 2 + util. 298-2378 


DORCHESTER, 
Ashmont area, mature, resp. 
nonsmkg GWM seeks same 


townhse, 


2 min to T, w/d, pk 
Mike, 288-1920, iv msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F/1M sk 

M/F nonsmk to shr 480R 

Mike, 


JAMAICA PLAIN rmmte to 


PLAIN, Mie to shr 
frnt bok prone 9, 


Kevin 522-7626 


“NAHANT, 1M/F for tbr in 


Sunny 3br hse, pvt 1/2 bath. 
Nr beach avail 11/1. $266+ 
598-3341 eve 


NEWTON CORNER, 


art/stu: 
hshid =" 3, 969-8113 
NORTH END, F, U-Mass 
studnt, nonsmkg, for 
nonsmkg F to shr irg snny 
2brm apt. Ref 
mo inci ht & hw. C 
Dorothy 9-5:30 at 769-9750 
or Reema eves at 367-8126 


SOMERVILLE 10 min walk 
1F seek M/F 
35 in 3BR apt specs, hdwd 
No smoke/pets, $300+ 
628-4516. 253-7006 Mark 


SOMERVILLE, 1 25+, 
Semi-veg, to 

$320+ utils. Gary, 
12 


Inman 
seek quiet nsmkr for 3 br 
nr bus & T, on st pri 


w/ ht. Ken, Muriel 


SOMERVILLE, M/F non- 
sink for small br in large 3br 
house. Near Davis & 

T. $290. 623-5812 


SOMERVILLE. nonsmkg 
rmmte (pref F) to shr indep, 
frndly, irg apt w/ 2M 1F & 
dog, in Davis Sq, $310+ utils, 
avi 11/1, lv msg, 625-3433 


SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts. 1M 
sks M/F 25+s to shr 2bdrm 
No smoke/pets. Pref music 
to TV +s, 776-3980 


SOMERVI 
sks. Quiet, 


mature 
nonsmkng, stdnt, or 
prof F to shr 2BR apt. T, free 


off st pkng. $450+ 666-9299 


SOUTH END, Worcester Sq. 
Quiet prof M sks M/F to shr 


WALTHAM, 2 M/F prof/grad 
to shr 3br apt, firs, 
prkg, ar com lin 


incl heat, avi 10/21, no 
smkng/pets 891-9040 Jim. 

WATERTOWN, Camb line, 
grad stds seek 3rd rmmt for 
spacs apt, convnt to Harvrd 
& dwntown. $350/mo incl 


WEST NEWTON, 1M/1F sk 


Pike, 

$272+, avi Joe 
or Lisa 965-0338 Iv mssg. 
WEST ROXBURY, 1M sks 
M/F for 2BR condo. Pool, 
inary. cble. No smkr. 

inct all, avi now. 
323-5056 


WATERTOWN, TM designe 


sks 1M/F non-smkr 

for irg sunny 2nd fi apt w/fp, 
hrdwd firs, close to bus & 
Harvard, $500+, 924-8471 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 

LINE, mr, 
non smkr for beautfl sny rm 
in vict hs w/ kit privig, nr T, 
$450-550+ util, avi now, pkg 
734-3610 


FORT HILL, rm w/bath on 
rk, kitchen & Iindry privi 


all. Beautiful 
view. 445-5925 


SUBLETS 


CHECK FOR 
MORE REAL 
ESTATE ADSIN 
THE LIFESTYLE 
SECTION 


WOBURN, Prof to shr lux 
townhouse 


2br 2 1/2 bath 
mor avail incids own full bath 
$500/mo incid ht 335 —4869 


WOBURN/WIN, 3BR to shr 
w/2f non-smkng $270+, 1.5 
ba,w/w dw, St br, ir dr kit 
off st pkq avit2/1 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS THURSDAY 
AT 4:00 P.M. 


MY Yj 4 Gy | 
|| 
it | 
A 
| 
Y 
iN | Boston, MA Boston, MA 
dential A st 
Is dreaming 
= Ave. ht incl, $275+ utils. Avi ctions 
= ach week in the Boston 
ous, T & Pond 524-3409 
j . "ty ‘ 


INTRODUCING 


| Its the same great-tasting beer that made the Michelob brands famous. But now for the first time, 
they're all available in longnecks. Convenient, returnable longnecks with new twist-off-caps. 
So look for the new bottles. Its a new way to enjoy your old favorites.” 


¢ 1989 Michelob Beer Anheuser-Busch inc St Lous. Mo 
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TRAIN PHOTO FROM GHOST TRAINS: RAILROAD PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 1950s BY O. WINSTON LINK/ANDY DICK PHOTO BY MARK MORELL! 


Nighttrain > 
The whistle blower most beloved by South End and 
Back Bay residents (except those with apartments 
immediately abutting the Southwest Corridor tracks) 
is not some do-goody bureaucrat bent on reform, but 
rather the (as-yet unidentified) Amtrak engineer who, | 
on his or her late-night run, whimsically sends a long, 
soothing toooooot out over the darkness. Awakened 
by the sound to a drowsy half sleep; dreamers nod 
back off to visions of motion and adventure. 
But contrary to romantic notions of the Lake Shore 
Limited passing through on its westward journey, the 
whistle‘s ‘most likely source, according to an Amtrak 
spokésman, is the last train in from Attleboro (arrival 
time at Back Bay station, 1:28.a.m.) — possibly 
Framingham (1:10). Because the railroad has no _ 
: '$torage space in the suburbs, engines haul their cars 
_ to Boston to spend the night. Passengers are welcome 
to make the trip, too, but almost no one leaves 
can Satisfy our fanciful tendencies by thinking ofthe 
vessels that pass in the night as ghost trains, 


— BB Track star 


‘ 


FAMOUS VOICES MADE FLESH 
Boston Celtics PA announcer Andy Jick 

Age: 37 

Height: 6-0 
Weight: 180 to 185 pounds 
color: black 

‘Eye color: brown 
Other distinguishing features: wears glasses 
Andy Jick’s “real job” is in sales — he sells paper. 
~~ -~ But-when the Celts play at home, Jick becomes (as 
Coach Jim Rodgers calls him) the Voice. Jick estimates 
that with pre-game introductions, baskets, fouls, and 
time-outs, he opens his mouth about 400 times a 
game. His trademark resonances (“‘threeeee-pointer 
by Larry Birrrrd”) are as familiar to Garden visitors as 
the parquet.- 

Jick, now in his 10th season at the mike (a tenure of 
about 600 games), lives in Needham with his wife, 
Nancy (one of the few women he knows, he says, 
who can explain the illegal defense). He gets to the 
Garden at 6:30 p.m. to memorize the rosters for the 
7:30 game. NBA expansion (‘so many names to 
memorize”) and the advent of European players (the 
Spurs’ “Zarko Paspalj gave me fits the other night’’) 

. keep him on his toes. 

Jick had visions of on-court grandeur during his 
school days, until, as he says, “instead of growing 
upward, I grew outward.” Now he’s more than 
content to enjoy his own little niche in Boston sports 
lore, with the best seat in the house to boot. 

— Mark Leibovich 


Shooting off his mouth is just a hobby. 


Dial.me up: 
Reflections 


on the phone 
culture 


In ‘Clothes 
Encounters’: 
The best 

in boy shoes, 
cologne, 

and more 


Via Veneto 


WEEK 


at a glance 


October 27-November 2 


$10 admission (the brews are 
at a cash bar) benefits the 
Democratic Socialists of 
America. All of this stuff — 


during the walk home. The bar 
is open at 8 p.m. at 3 Joy St., 
Boston. Call 254-6798. 


10/28 World chess champion Gary 


10/31 


Kasparov of the Soviet Union 
is the star attraction (he's 


commercial for Disney Worid? 
Admission is $15 today and $5 
tomorrow; call 493-2283. 
Boston By Foot presents a 
tour of Boston's most notable 
murder sites, ending with a 
party and costume contest at 
the Omni Parker House. Meet 
in costume at 6 p.m. at the 
State House steps on Beacon 
St. Admission is $6 and 
reservations are not required; 
call 367-2345. 

— BS 
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matches between humans and 
: the winner be featured in a 
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REPORT. 


Aerobics tunes 
Aerobics aficionadas and 
-dos do not don layers of 
expensive spandex and $100 
sneakers just to listen to 
good songs. They go to 
work up a sweat and bring 


‘ home glutei maximi that 


make men weep and 
women swoon. It’s the 
beats per minute that count, 
and anything below 140 
bpm won't cut it, unless 
you're talking warm-up or 
cool-down. 

These are the tunes that 
are steaming up the mirrors 
in Boston this week. 


At the Living Well 

Fitness Center 

in Cambridge 

“You Can Dance,” Madonna 

“Over and Over,” Madonna © 

“One or the Other,” ° 
Paula Abdul 

“We've Got Our Own Thing,” 
Heavy D 

“Holiday,” Madonna 

“Do You Want To Funk?” 
Prince 

“Push It,” Salt-n-Pepa 

“Super Freak,” Rick James 

“Commotion,” Madonna 


At Joy of Movement 
“Ever and Ever,” by Venice 
“Don’t Quit,” 

by Bobby Caldwell 
“Give It All You Got,” 

a Cookie Crew remake of 

an old Isely Brothers number 
“Do You Want To Funk?” 

the ‘89 remix by Sylvester 


At the Squash Club 
“Pump Up the Jam,” 

Technotronics 
“Work Me Down,” 

Laura Hunter 
“Jump to the Music,” Lilac 
“Feel the Energy,” 

Jeannette and the New Dance 
“French Kiss,” Li’! Louis 
Anything by the late, great 

Sylvester. ‘Sylvester was an 

aerobics instructor's dream,” 

says aerobics director Sherry 

Catlin. “Somebody's going 

to have to fill his shoes.” 


= 


COUCHER 


MARJORIE 


Underground. literature 


MEANING OF LIFE 


edium 
Regular MBTA passengers are a notoriously cynical 
_ bunch, but recently it has grown clear that they're 
desperate, too. How else would the Porter Square free- 
book service have become so popular? In the past few 
weeks this bookrack, run by the Cambridge Public 
Library in cooperation with the T, has offered a reading 
list including the following titles, none of which took 
more than.a day to be snatched up: The Cybernetic ESP 
Breakthrough, Valence and the Structure of Atoms and. 
Molecules, Macho Camacho’s Beat, Wandalilli Prince, 
lots of L. Ron Hubbard, and an occasional flier from the - 
‘Kenneth Copeland Ministries. 

According to library spokesman Ron Brown, the T 
collection ‘certainly has.a faithful following.” Three or 
four times a week the shelves are restocked, primarily 
with’ books people have donated that the library doesn’t 
really want. Every now and then, the determined Red 
Line commuter may stumble across a bestseller (The 
Accidental Tourist turned up last week), but for the most 
part, the books available have a questionable appeal. 

What does the popularity of this program say about 
subway travel, especially considering that the library 
runs similar bookracks at homeless shelters, 
unemployment centers, and prisons? Good question. 
The next time you're stuck between stations during one 
of those long, inexplicable delays, look for someone 
reading Valence and the Structure of Atoms and 
Molecules and ask him or her — you should get an 


interesting answer. 


— TG 


WORD OF THE WEEK 


Origin: Somewhere out west. Early reports indicate that 
it’s being tossed around frequently in the hipper circles 
of St. Louis (read into that what you will) and is 
preparing to jump the Mississippi and head east. 
Meaning: nr. The sum total of personal power amassed 
by the ruthless and unabashed currying of favors. 
Similar to “pull” or “influence” — only more mercenary. 
Usage: Particularly emphatic when preceded by the 
words “some serious.” As in “Billy Bulger’s got some 
serious yank in the Senate.” 

Social milieu: Reportedly big among trendy clothiers, 
nightclub owners, seedy social climbers, et al. 

ETA in Boston: One month? Two? Keep an ear cocked 
on Newbury Street toward the moussed-up mavens in 
the salon chairs of Diego and the tragically hip in the 


coffee line at Rudi’s. 


WORLD 


ITD BE LEGAL To PUT A FLASHIN 
LIGHT ON THE ROOF OF 
youR CAR, ONLY IF you 

~_ WERE REALLY, REALLY CATE. 


+ 


E HILLIARD 


“A heads shop downtown 


Corner 


City Cassette 

“Nope, too white,”’ proclaims a fat white guy, a DJ, 
dismissing the dub mix that’s spinning on the City 
Cassette turntable. Not 15 seconds later, two black 
teenagers walk in and declare it the best sound they’ve 
heard in weeks. They listen for maybe five seconds and 
buy the record, an underground pressing just in from 
New York. Store owner John DiMeo shrugs. There’s no 
easy accounting for tastes. 

At City Cassette, a hotbed for rap, hip-hop, and house 
music (with, incidentally, an astounding selection of 
used 45s of all-types, from soul to pop to rock to 
country), scenes like this one play themselves out all the 
time. DiMeo buys a lot of recordings before they get 
radio airplay. in Boston — if ever — so buyers render 
their judgments, by necessity, on the spot. 

DiMeo is among the best guides in the city to the 
latest and greatest in dance music. DJs from all over 
New England — even some in old England, as in ° 
London — rely on him to scout out new artists and 
labels, and he seems genuinely to enjoy helping 
customers find what they like. Big movers this week are 
the latest cassettes from rappers Biz Markie and Ice T, 
both of which have been built up by word of mouth as 
must-haves for boom-box owners. Older music fans 
with limited access to the grapevine (most people above 
age 19 choose non-mobile stereo systems) can ask to 
listen to recordings before they commit to buying — 
realizing, of course, that their public proclamations of 
taste might sound pretty lame in this arena. 

City Cassette, 36 West Street, Boston, 426-7970. Hours 
are 10:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. Monday through Saturday and 
12:30 p.m. to 6 p.m. on Sunday. 

— BB 
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PAUL SANCES 


ERIC RASMUSSEN 


Overheard: in Wordsworth bookstore 
while waiting in line to have 
Armistead Maupin sign a copy of his 
new novel, Sure of You. 

A well-groomed man in a smart suit with a flashy, 
expensive tie that too perfectly matches his suit 

is talking with a woman who wears a tasteful 

floral-print shirtdress and a single strand of pearls. 

Call them Biff and Buff. 


In the children’s books section 

Biff: (looking at a Beatrix Potter book) Did | tell you 
Fred got a bunny? 

Buff: No. What's its name? 

Biff: Spot. He says he can’t come to the gym for a while 
because he has to go home after work and bond with 
the bunny. I haven't seen him in weeks. Of course, he 
got pretty mad when I gave him all those rabbit recipes 
1 xeroxed out of my cookbooks. 

Buff: Spot's probably hasenpfeffer by now. 


In the arts-books section 

Biff: What is with this new wedding tradition of 
sticking the top layer of your wedding cake in the 
freezer and eating it a year later? 

Buff: It’s not new. 

Biff: Well, it’s new since the freezer. 

Buffs | don’t know, but I think it’s stupid too. About a 
week after Sarah got back from her honeymoon she and 
I sat right down and ate her cake. I mean, who wants to 
eat year-old, freezer-burned cake? 


In the home-decorating-books section 


Biff: Dovyou think | could convince my landlord to pay . 


to paper my bathroom with wallpaper that I actually 
want? Wouldn't it be great to walk into your bathroom 
first thing in the morning and see Peter Rabbit 
everywhere? Well, -wouldn’t it? 


At the head of the line 

Armistead Maupin: Who would you like me to sign 
this to? 

Buff: Princesse,” 

Maupin: Would that be you? 

Biff: It might as well be. i 


i — David W. Bromiey 


¥ 


A new destination, at 229 Newbury Street, for the 
penny (candy) wise and pound foolish 


HEIDI STETSON 


OUT 


he door was closed. Eleven of us, all 
women, stood in a circle, each holding one 
hand over our abdomens, the other 
behind our backs. Then, we started: at the 
command from our leader, we breathed in deeply 
through our noses, then opened our mouths wide 
and sang out, “Hah-ya! Hah-yah! Hah-yah!” 

Then we stopped and one of the women 
giggled. “God, I feel dumb,” she said. 

Well, yes. Taking a class called “Happy 
Birthday: A Workshop for the Singing Impaired” 
will do that to you. It’s inevitable. There you are, 
standing in a room with a bunch of strangers who 
sing in croaky, shaky voices, pained looks on 
their faces. There you are, doing vocal exercises 
(singing ‘““Hah- yah!" for example) and feeling like 
a member of some weird, chanting, , feminist 
cabal. And there you are, singing “Happy 
Birthday” over and over and over, hoping all the 
while that strangers who happen past the room 
don’t bang down the door in rage or call the 
police. 

But, hey. It’s a nice idea. Run under the 
auspices of the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, the one-time workshop is the 
brainchild of Anabel Graetz, director of Boston’s 
annual Festival of Light and Song and a long-time 
singing instructor who's been teaching a longer 
program called “Song for Non-singers” at the 
center since 1973, That program has a rather 
broad and noble mission: to cure the tone-deaf, 
get the off-key on-key, and otherwise rid the 
world of grating flats and sharps. But the “Happy 


T 


Birthday” workshop serves a somewhat simpler . 


purpose. Some folks just can’t get the damn tune 
right’ The cake comes out, they hear themselves 
stumbling through the chorus, they know they’re 
wildly off-key and, well, it’s embarrassing. Like 
the woman said, you feel dumb. 

Which is precisely why 11 women showed up 
on a recent Friday night to subject themselves to 
an hour and a half of instruction: some physical 
exercises to loosen the uptight vocal cords, some 
basic rules of music and song, and, oh, 75 or so 
renditions of the dang song. 

And that is not an easy task, in the emotional or 
the aural sense. “This is an extremely hard kind of 
course for people to take,” Anabel Graetz said 
before the workshop began. | asked her if that 
was because singing is difficult to learn if you're 
not inherently good at it, and she said no. The real 
reason: “It involves overcoming your fear of 
public humiliation.” 

* * * 

Indeed. Anabel Graetz, a tiny woman with 
pointed little features and long, mussed black 
hair, is big on the idea that the singing impaired 
are often merely singing-shy, or singing-uptight. 
They are often female — women outnumber men 
in Graetz’s classes by two-to-one, possibly 
because they’re more prone to fits of under- 
confidence but. more likely, Graetz suspects, 
“because they're more willing. to:try than men.” 
Whatever-the motive, the singing-impaired tend 
to be folks who just don’t-trust their voices. Or 
their ears. They try too hard, and they feel too 
insecure to just “go with the music,” as she put it. 


’ Which, I found, is basically the way I am: I sing 


just fine, I’m pretty much on-key, and I have a 
good ear for music. But I’m shy about it, and |! 
tend to reserve singing for very solitary moments 
— when I’m alone at home, or out driving — and 
I never sing unless I’m accompanied by a very 


Assignment: 
Tone-deaf class 


| Numb that tune 
by Caroline Knapp 


loud radio, a prime tool to drown out potential 


aural embarrassments. 


The others in the group ranged in levels of 
impairment — some sang just fine but they 
seemed shaky about it; others were desperately 


- tonfused. and off-key — but we all shared the © 
_ essential lack of confidence. At the beginning of 


the class, Graetz asked if any of us had ever 
actually sung “Happy Birthday” well. No one 
raised their hands. 

To counter this, Graetz spent a lot of time trying 
to loosen the group up. We stood in the circle and 
did some relaxation exercises: rolled our heads 
and shoulders around, bounced gently from our 
knees, that kind of thing. We breathed in through 
our noses and out through our mouths, letting our 
jaws go slack. But Graetz was right: she had a 
very singing-shy group on her hands. When she 
called out her first oral command — “Push the air 
out of your mouth and say, ‘Haaaaah!’ ” — a few 
of us let out a wimpy little “hah” and the rest of 
us fell silent. Then we stood there mutely, feeling 
dumb. 

Next, Graetz tried another tack: enforced 
extroversion. “Come on!” she cried. “This can be 
liberating! Say it! All of you! Haaaah! Haaaah! 
Haaaah!” 

We repeated it, somewhat meekly: “Haaah .. . 
haaah .. . haah.” 

She implored us: “Louder! Haaaah! Haaaah! 
Haaaah!” 

We built up a little steam: “Haaah ... Haaah.. . 
Haaah!” 

And then we stood there mutely again, still 
feeling dumb. A woman to my left turned to me 


_and said, “I don’t think this is working.” 


* * * 

But Anabele Graetz is a persistent woman. After 
about 30 minutes of exercises and assorted 
“haaaah-ings” — some wimpy and shy and others 
more forceful — she began to lecture us on the 
nature of singing in general and the nature of 
singing “Happy Birthday” in particular. If enforced 
extroversion wouldn’t work, maybe logic would. 

“ “Happy Birthday,’ ” Graetz said, “is a terrible 
song. A terrible song.” She continued, “If you 
analyze the two most ubiquitous Songs in 
American culture — “Happy Birthday” and “The 
Star Spangled Banner” — you realize very 
quickly that we are a culture founded on alcohol. 
Why? Because only someone who’s really soused 
could attempt to sing those songs or sing them 
even passably well.” 

We all looked up when she said that, and 
seemed to feel somewhat hopeful. Graetz 
elaborated: “Happy Birthday,” she explained, is a 
clunky, awkward song; the notes have few of the 
mathematical relationships to one another that lie 
at the heart of good music; instead they're 
juxtaposed strangely and arranged in a way that’s 
completely counter to what your ear expects. 

Consider the third chorus just before the “Dear 
so-and-so” line, when you hit a high note on the 
first syllable of “Birthday” — it’s a completely 
unnatural point to find that note, you have to 
compensate by singing it out really loudly, and, as 
Graetz put it, “Whoever wrote this must have 
been completely drunk.” 

The group seemed a little reassured with 
Graetz’s lecture, but then we had to stand up 
again and actually sing the song. 

We sang it, and sang it, and sang it. Happy 

See TONE DEAF, page 11 
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Mr. 


Meet Chuck Skull. Then run for your life. 


by Bruce Herman 


° 


Skull session, anyone? 


huck Skull is not a man who likes 

people in his face. Should you 
personally get in his face, for 
example, he would be compelled to 
reciprocate and get in your face. At that 
point, there is an outstanding possibility 
that you would get your head ripped off. 
But such dangefous liaisons are vir- 
tually an everyday occurrence for the 
Boston-born-and-bred Skull, manager of 
the Violators, a RollerGames team based 
in Los Angeles. Getting in people's faces 
is Item One in his job description. And if 
ever a man were born for a job, it is Skull 
For the uninitiated, RollerGames is the 
demon child of Roller Derby, the roll- 
erskating, Homo-sapiens-as-pinba!! 
spectacle so many baby boomers ate Tnx 
to on Saturday mornings long ago 
RollerGames_ International (RGI) has 
actually been operating for 30 years. But 
except for those cultists who skulked into 
live events in city arenas and county fairs 
around the land, most of the country has 
been oblivious to the sports existence 
These days, RollerGames is enjoying a 
renaissance, thanks to some high-rolling 
Hollywood TV execs who gambled that 
America was ripe for a glitzy, high-tech 
version of the concept. Their idea was to 
MTV-ize the sport with heavy-metal 
images, sexualize it with some tight 
uniforms on some tight bodies of both 
genders, and televise it through syndi- 


cation, beginning this fall, on Saturday 
nights at 11:30 p.m. (Channel 25 in 
Boston). 

The object of RollerGames is simple: 
“For a member of one team to pass the 
other team’s ‘jetter’ without getting 
killed,” explains executive producer 
David Sams. Explains Skull: “If the ref 
ain't lookin’, there ain't no rules.” So the 
challenge was to beef up the one-line 
rule book with some larger-than-life 
props and production tricks for TV. A 
41,000-square-foot futuristic roller rink 
was constructed inside an abandoned 
NASA hangar. The track was changed 
from an oval to a lopsided figure eight. 
On the small loop — the “jetway” —_a 
14-foot, 90-degree angle Wall of Death 
was built, which ends in a three-faot 
jump ramp. Skaters hit that wall at 
speeds approaching 40 mph and soar off 
the ramp up to 15 feet before touching 
down 

But when the game ends, the hype just 
begins, Crowd size and noise are 
enhanced in the production studio to 
give the illusion that the whole thing is 
more sensational than it really is. And 
soon the insatiable American trinket 
market will be flooded with an ad 
nauseum line of collateral products: T- 
shirts, trading cards, lunch buckets, a 
Nintendo cartridge, even RollerGames 
pajamas for the littlest rollertots. 


Chuck Skull’s mug on little Johnny’s 
jammy-tops should be enough to send 
the boogyman himself » whimpering 
piteously into the night. A ‘modestly 
configured man at six-feet, 180 pounds, 


Skull’s foreboding lies in his face, the one» 
you should never, ever get into. It is an — 


egg-shaped face, and almost as white. 
Where most of us have hair, Skull has 
only, well, a skull. Where many men can 
grow a mustache, Skull has cultivated a 
Fu Manchu that threatens to drop below 
his knobby chin. His lips are blood-lusty 
red, his front uppers menacingly gapped. 
The Face: is typically adorned. with 
sunglasses hiding God knows what, and 
around its throat you may find a hand- 
grenade necklace or some comparable 
amulet of anarchy. His apparel of choice? 
Usually leather, with a tasteful accent of 
denim, preferably arranged in such a 
way as to reveal as much upper-body 
hair as possible. 

“Chuck is a loner,” says Bill Griffiths, 
commissioner of RGI. “I hate to use the 
word ‘strange,’ because what is ‘strange’? 
But his lifestyle is definitely different. He 
wears a lot of black leather and biker 
boots. He’s into the bizarre.” 

* 

“When I was growing up in Boston, | 
hung around the Combat Zone,” recalls 
Skull. If there was a good fight goin’ on, 
| got in it. But | was never thrown in jail 
— not in Massachusetts, anyway.” 

Hard as it would be to fix the image in 
mind, Chuck Skull was. once a child. 


Born in Revere in 1958 as the son of a_ 


Marine drill instructor (a “master gun- 
nee,” as Skull calls his father), he spent 
most of his youth in Beverly, where he 
and his roughneck pals loved to attend 
Roller Derby games when the tour hit 
Boston. At age six, Skull was enrolled in 
martial-arts school, where he studied 
kendo, the Japanese art of fencing with 
bamboo sticks. Beverly High, however, 
never bestowed a letter-sweater on one 
of its more exceptional athletes. 

“| was thrown off most of the teams,” 
says Skull, barely concealing his delight 
at the memory. “I had a bad attitude, you 


‘might say. I was thrown off the wrestling 


team for breaking a guy’s shoulders with 
a full nelson. I was thrown off the fencing 
team for taking the button off my foil. | 
was thrown off the football team for 
breaking a guy’s neck. When | was 
playing hockey, | had more penalty 
minutes than any member of the Boston 
Bruins one year.” 

After high school, he earned an 
associate's degree in computer program- 
ming at — “Aw jeez, I'm trying to 
remember the name now. It’s right 
behind Beverly High. Real rinky-dink 
He pauses. “Beverly Community Col- 
lege!’ He then enlisted in the Navy and 
did a tumultuous stint with the SEALS, 
the Navy's frogman/underwater demo- 
lition division. ‘The training was what | 
liked,’ Skull says. “But actually getting 
out into the fleet I'd rather not talk about 
‘cause | went through seven court- 
martials. They were all for the same 


thing. Somebody would show up to the 
shop stoned and I'd beat the hell out of 
‘em. But none of the court martials stuck 
— I got a honorable discharge. My job 
was playing with explosives; | didn’t 
want anybody stoned within a hundred 
miles of me.” 

Skull hooked up with RollerGames in 
1984 and had his name legally changed 
from whatever it -was before (he won't 
say because his parents “don’t need the 
hassle’’):to. the moniker that now also 
defines the logo for the Violators. Until 
this year, he skated and got in some faces 
for the team, but was a poor technical 

er, little more than a thug placed 
in the team’s line-up for his, ahem, 
aesthetic value. This season, he happily 
hung up his skates to become manager, a 
position that virtually licenses him to 
harangue referees and castigate oppo- 
nents’ skaters. The thrill of RollerGames 
for Skull is now “being up there on the 
track and being in charge of one Keck of 
a group of vicious people.” That group of 
people includes’ such luminaries as 
Harold “Mr. Mean” Jackson, Tony “The 
Enforcer” Trujillo, and “Sweet Stephan- 
ie’ Garcia. “I've got the best skaters in 
the league,” Skull boasts. “But we don't 
do it with finesse like some of the teams 
do, we do it with power.” Surprise, 
surprise. - 

The RollerGames season extends from 
March through September, and since 
salariés aré modest by pro-sports stan- 
dards, many of the skaters moonlight on 
off days and during the winter. Over the 
years, Skull has built a successful little 
“security” business — which means that, 
for a price, he will personally stand 
outside your establishment and get in 
people’s faces as necessary. For several 
years he was @ bouncer at some of LA’s 
major late-night music venues and even 
served for a while as comedian Sam 
Kinison’s personal bodyguard. These 
days, he specializes in the seedier under- 
ground clubs. “My clubs never have 
trouble with the police or gangs,” he says 
proudly, mentioning also that the LA 
Weekly named him the city’s top 
bouncer two years in a row. So does this 
mean that Skull fancies himself a super- 
hero who fights on the side of good to 
combat evil? “No,” he says with his 
typical sardonic giggle whenever the 
ambiguous subject of -right.and wrong 
finds its way into the conversation. “I’m 
fighting on the side of who‘s playing.” 

* * 


Away from work, Skull has just a few 
friends, including a business partner 
from Worcester. His hobbies and 
interests are paradoxical: painting, com. 
puter hacking, martial arts, and listening 
to music from classical (Wagner) to 
heavy. metal (Blue Oyster Cult, Motor- 
head). Bill Griffiths, who perceives the 
personal side of Chuck Skull as a tota! 
mystery, is at a loss to speculate what sort 
of life his league’s violator-in-chief might 
have away from the roller rink. “Actu- 
ally,” says Griffiths, who seems to be 
joking, “I think most of the time he’s a 
derelict.” 

And the mystery fits Skull like a skate 
key. In fact, it’s conceivable that if 
anyone ever did get in his face, he or she 
would discover he’s got a glass jaw. But if 


that posture is a bluff, few are likely to 


call it. “I do my own thing,” he says with 
chilling matter-of-factness. “If you don’t 
like it, get in my face and I'll rip your 
head off.” 
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Culture For BNN-Viewers 


Being an arts and entertainment reviewer 
gives Dorchester's Chris Harding the 
opportunity to be kissed by an elephant or 
walked all over by a woman for a Shiatsu 
foot massage. 

For Chris, work spelis adventure and 
reviewing means being able to share his 
adventures in theatre and the arts with 
others. 

‘| want to show people how much fun the 
arts can be, and how really easy itis to 
appreciate them,’ he says. 

As arts and entertainment reporter for 
BNN’s Neighborhood Network News 
drama columnist and arts reporter for the 
Dorchester Argus-Citizen, and theatre 
reviewer for WUMB-FM, Chris travels 
around town to cover community 
productions, art shows and international 
expos. A visit to the Boat Show may have 
Chris clambering up a mast to illustrate a 


point more clearly to his viewers. 

| like taking an active role when | 
report,’ he says. ‘This way viewers can 
understand that there are creative and 
inexpensive ways to have a good time in 
Boston.” 

Theatre, Chris agrees, has been a 
pastime for the very few and the very rich. 
An evening at the theatre can easily 
average $60 per person for tickets, parking 
and refreshments. This is the reason why 
Boston has suffered as a pre-Broadway 
trials town, Chris believes. 

But Chris says local and community arts 
are alive and well. Community theatres 
nave their own draws, such as a local star, 
Or a parish group. : 

And a grand dame of Boston theatres has 
gracefully stepped into the 90s by 
responding to its community's needs. 
Dorchester’s Strand Theatre now features 


ethnic productions in Creole among other 
community fare. 

While serving as President of the active 
Dorchester Arts Council, Chris directed 
three musicals — his favorite genre — at 
the Strand. Chris demonstrated a passion 
for theatre at an early age when he founded 
the Ladybug Theatre, a traveling, bilingual 
and educational puppet show. while living 
with his family in Argentina. He was 14 at 
the time. 

Having earned a Bachelor's degree from | 
Yale and a Master's from Harvard, both in 
English, as well as a Harvard PhD in 
Comparative Literature with a Drama 
concentration, literature and the arts are 


~ Chris’ life. He has acted, directed and 


produced, but prefers reporting above all. A 
one-time theatre appreciation teacher at 
Suffolk University, Chris believes cable TV 
enables him to share his appreciation to a 
wider audience... "’ 

(Dorchester Argus Citizen reprint) 
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Connecting with the telephone culture 


by Caroline Knapp 


“Due to a work stoppage, there will be 
significant delays in reaching directory 
assistance.... Due to a work stoppage, 
‘there will be significant delays in reach- 
ing directory assistance.... Due to°a 
work stoppage, there will be significant 
delays. 


noticed? Do you feel it, too? Sixty- 
thousand workers from New York 
and New England Telephone have been 
‘th strike for more thanstwo months now. 
You pick up the phone, ‘punch i in 411 and 
nothing. Just ringing, ringing, ringing. 
Or that damn recording. Delays. Signifi- 
¢ant delays. Four. one-one, that im- 
tediate link with the outside world, with 
-he!p and speedy service, is not:working, 
-And it’s oddly upsetting, as though 
something largersés..wrong.. with the 
world, something deeper. The telephone, 


t t's been driving me crazy. Have you 


atter all, is a vital_svmbol-of-our times, 


one of the more telling.ones. We speak 
through’ tt, it aks “about us. And 
running thraugh és web of cords and 
wires are human flashes and_ sparks, 
hidden messages about the ways we talk 
to each other, and the. ways we've 
learned to manipulate contact and dis- 
tance. Zap — communicate. Zap — cut it 
off. Zap — instantly, here, now, when 
and where you want and to whom, no 
matter how many-actual walls or street 
blocks or miles stand in the way. Just 
pick up the phone. Plug into someone. 
Unplug. Connect. Disconnect. Re-con- 
nect. The telephone has become a 20th- 
century limb, an appendage we've 
learned to take for granted, the way we 
take for granted our arms and legs and 
voices. And to have something wrong 
with it, to have service interrupted or 
(shudder) significantly delayed — well, 
it’s unsettling. 

Very unsettling. San Francisco and the 

Bay area got virtually cut off after last 


week’s earthquake: news reports said it / 


took hours to get through to open lines; 
other lines just up and died. Thousands 
of households, isolated and incom- 
municado. A very dark image. Ted 
Koppel seemed to be fighting down 
panic as he announced that San Jose and 
Santa Cruz might be buried, but no one 
knew — the phones were down. ° 

Phone-company customers and busi- 
nesses are being cut off, too. Due to the 
strike, New York Telephone’s backlog of 
uncompleted orders has swelled to 4000 
per week. New England Telephone 
spokespeople describe theit backlog as 
“unprecedented.” Waiting lists for 
service, installation, and repair are 
stretching into April, 1999. , 

And folks are freaking out. Standing in 
line behind pay phones like they weré 
waiting for bread in “Warsaw. Leasing 
lines from telemarketing companies for 
as much as $275 a day plus toll charges. 
Feeling like outcasts, unable to reach out 
and touch even their local pizza-delivery 
service. 

“It makes you realize how utterly 
important the phone is in your life,” says 


Laurie Breslow, “a professor of com- 
munications at Boston University who's 
studied the relationship between téle- 
communications and social and cultural 
change. 

And this is true whether or not-you're 
having trouble getting or servifing a 
phone, and whether or not that 411 
recording is grating on your nerves. The 
strike is merely a reminder, nudging us to 
consider what a. potent tool the tele- 


~ phone 1s. 


Once upon a time, people didn’t like 
the phone. Sidney H. Aronson, a sociol- 
ogist who's written about the phone’s 
impact. on. social. change, says that the 
first generation.of phone users objected 
to Alexander Graham Bell’s late=19th- 
century Invention begause “it seemed to 
generate new codes,of conduct which 
“were at variance wjth those governing 
face-to-face relationships. “People 
thought the phone was rude. They 
complained about folks who made calls 
at inappropriate’times. Or who phoned 
last-minute invitations. It seemed to 
invade privacy. 

Today, life without a phone is virtually 
unthinkable. Unimaginable. Aronson 
calls telephone communication “the fun- 
damental social process without which 
society and the individual self could not 
exist.” It tfansformed everything, altering 
life in cities and on farms, changing the 
conduct and nature. of American busi- 
ness, infusing itself into the routines of 
everyday life, into every facet of culture, 
even re-defining the context and mean- 
ing of neighborhoods: pre-phone, your 
world was defined geographically, lim- 
ited to the folks in your immediate 
neighborhood or village or. burg; the 
»hone has allowed people to develop 
“psychological neighborhoods.” Your 


. address book is your personal street map. 


And just as the phone has come a long 
way since Bell's day, so have our feelings 
about it. Today, if we want privacy, we 
merely unplug the phone. Or (better yet) 
let the machine get it. Periodic invasive- 
ness still exists (telemarketers who call at 
dinnertime are the best example) but the 
phone itself an objectionable thing? No 
way. Give us phones, more phones. 
Phones everywhere. Phones in bath- 
rooms and bedrooms and _ kitchens, 
phones in offices and cars, phones on 
golf courses and boats, phones on 
airplanes. A public phone rings and we 
have a hard time not answering it. We 
have even given phones a place in the 
cultural imagery: girl sitting by the phone 
— asad image; executive barking orders 
into the phone — a powerful image; red 
phone on Oval Office desk — an 
apocalyptic image.” 

More curious is the way the phone 
lurks in people's’ lives, defining their 
relationships to one another, delivering 
subtle messages that extend well beyond 
the context of particular phone conversa- 
tions..How-often..you call someone (or 
don’t call) can say reams about the status 
of a rélationship —“whether‘it’s solid or 
strained, whether you're drifting apart, 


whether effort is mutual or not. 

Calling someone, or not calling, can 
also shape whole ranges of experience. 
Just consider the following statements. 
He called! He didn’t call. Will he call? I'll 


' give you a call sometime. Layers of 


emotion — elation, angst, uncertainty — 
packed into such small sentences. 

And the phone can mirror experience, 
too. Consider the way lovers talk on the 
phone, the way their phone dynamics 
tend to reflect the stages of intimacy: 
initial, nervous phone calls leading to 
long, luxurious, getting-to-know-you 
phone calls. Then fun phone alls, 
romantic messages and bits of gossip on 
answering machines leading to per- 
functory calls, who’s-doing-the-grocery- 
shopping calls, Strictly informational 
calls. 

Then, in worse stages, strained phone 
calls, the ones that tell you things you'd 
rather not know. “He just wasn't good on 
the phone,” says a friend, speaking with 
the ruefulness of someone who's been 
disappointed by a prospective lover in 
bed. She’d gone out with the guy for a 
year, and he‘d been transferred to. a job in 
Minneapolis. The distance meant they 
had to use the phone to communicate, 
and the phone meant that all kinds of 
flaws in their communication became 
exposed. “When you're together,” she 
says, “there are all kinds of other 
distractions — you watch TV or go out 
someplace. You respond to the same 
stimuli. But when it’s just the two of you 
on the phone, you find out whether or 
not you actually have anything to talk 
about.” 

And finally, calls of silence and 
suggestion, the kind where what you 
don’t say has more meaning than what 
you do. “That was when I| knew it was 
ending,” says a woman of a now- 
deceased relationship. ‘I'd call him at 
work and he'd sound, | don’t know, like | 
was bothering him. He started sounding 
annoyed, or kind of curt. And it was 
really sad. We'd always had a great 
telephone relationship.” 

* * 

Telephone relationships — an interest- 
ing concept in itself. But people have a lot 
of thém. In 1987, according to the Federal 
Communications Commission, 
Americans spent 3.754 trillion minutes 
talking on the phone, a 24 percent 
increase over the number of minutes 
they spent talking in 1980, even though 
the population grew by only seven 
percent. Business and residential use 
grew about equally. 

What's astonishing is the extent to 
which people take all that gabbing for 
granted. Unless they are very, very old, 
people tend not to remember their first 
phone calls — who they talked to, what it 
was like. The phone is just there, always 
has been. Like the refrigerator, or an 
oven, something you grew up with and 
didn’t give a second thought. My niece, 
nine months old, has a toy telephone. 
She picks up the receiver and her parents 
croon, “Hello? Hello?” She smiles, 
throws the receiver down, picks it back 


_into when they wrote their award- 


up. Chances are she won't remember her 
first phone call, either. 

But she will grow up depending on it. 
When she’s a teenager, she'll embrace 
the phone like a beloved pet, need theo 
phone, plea for a phone of her own. 
She'll intensify bonds with girlfriends on 
the phone (for hours), giggle over the 
phone with boys (also for hours), and the 
phone will become an integral part of the 
way she learns to communicate. 

Not much has been written about the 
effect of telephone culture on com- 
munication. But one of the earlier and 
more telling studies, conducted in New 
York City in 1931, analyzed 1000 tele- 
phone conversations, in part to de- 
termine what kinds of words were 
employed. By far, the most frequently 
used words were “I” and “me,” Call it 
Telephone Psychology 101: reach out 
and talk about yourself. 

And sooner or later, there’s Telephone 
Psychology 102: reach out and retreat at. 
the same time. One of the most para- 
doxical things about telephone com:' 
munication is the way it can generate 
feelings of either closeness or distance — 
and sometimes bothoWhile. some peopié 
find the strike-incited phonelessness 
isolating, tor example, others find the 
idea appealing, almost liberating. Savs a 
friend who lived without a phone for: 
more than a vear, “’! thought it was great 
People had to actually come by to see me 
I got messages in my mailbox; notes 
taped to the door. | felt more connected 
to people.’ 

The same paradox is almost built into 
telephone communication — when you 
talk on the phone to someone close, you 
can feel both enormously connected (two 
people, two voices, nothing to distract 
you except perhaps some static) and 
enormously removed (literally — the 
person you're talking to is simply not 
there). that,” says a 28-year-old 
realtor named jeannie, ‘can be a wonder 
ful thing. There have been tons of times 
I've said things over the phone to people 
that I’m not sure | would have been able 
to say in person, My husband and | first 
said we loved each other over the phone 
We first talked about getting married 
over the phone. You can say all! kinds of 
scary things.” 

That's precisely the impulse that 
copywriters at Cabot Advertising tapped 


winning series of telephone vignettes for 
New England Telephone, the Jill-and- 
Dad-make-up-via-phone scenes that 
either reduce viewers to tears or drive 
them nuts. Explains Derald Breneman, 
associate creative director of the phone 
campaign, “Telephone advertising has 
traditionally been purely surface stuff — 
cute, or price-conscious, or service-ori- 
ented. But what occurred to us is. that the ) 
phone plays a much bigger role in 
people’s lives than being informative. 
There are serious, meaningful things 
going on 1n people's lives, and the phone 
has become a real link in people's 
relationships + sometimes, the only 
link.” 

Breneman pauses for a moment, then 
adds, “And I guess the phone can be such 
a powerful link because it's also a buffer 
It is easier to say things on the phone. No 
one can see you blush. No one can sex 
you tremble.’ 

Indeed. You re connected without be 
ing exposed. The phone lets you com 
municate ali the intimacy of a candlelight 
dinner, with few of the risks. Be together i 

See PHONES, page 10 
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dial, dial 


Faster pussycat, 


Tied up on the sex lines 


by Sandra Shea 


elcome to the bedroom. Where 

W all your fantasies come alive, 
It costs 20 cents for the first 

minute, 10 cents per minute thereafter. 

Are you a voyeur? 

On your knees! You've reached the: 
chamber. 

Welcome to the fantasy line. 

A tone will sound at 10-minute — 
intervals. 

Welcome to the bondage line. 

If you're offended by explicit sexual 
language or are under 18, you must hang 
up now. 

Parents who were complaining about ~ 
astronomical phone bills rung up’ by 
their chatty teens when 550 talk lines | 
were introduced a few years ago should 
have counted their blessings. The talk 
lines have gone positively Times 
Square. Now you can dial 550-SEXX. Or 
550-TOOL, 550-SWAP, 550-WHIP, 550- 
VENUS — you get the picture. There's a 
line for every, er, preference, from foot 
fetishes to bondage. 

In case you are imagining some 
seamy, gutterish exchange where every 
depravity save saliva is exchanged, a. 
few things will surprise you. But first, 
there is protocol to be adhered to. 

When you pick a line and call, you'll 
be patched into an ongoing conversa- 
tion. If you announce your presence, the 
first thing you will be asked is your 
name. Next, you will invariably be 
asked where you are from. Since the 
majority of callers seem to hail from the 
suburbs, the question sounds like this: 
“We-aw ya from?” 


*. 
Hello? 
Hello? Who's this? 
This is Jim. 


Hi, Jim, this is Mary. 

Hi, Mary, where ya from? 

Weymouth (Waltham, North Shoa, 
Woobun, Shouth Shoa, Malden, etc.). 
Where you from? 

Weymouth (etc.). 

So, Jim from Weymouth. 

So, Mary, what are you up to this fine 
evening? 

Nothin’ much. 

(New voice, male) Hello? 

(Jim) Hello? 

(New voice) Hello? 

(Mary) Hello?! Who's this? 

It's Mark. Who's this? 

Hi, Mark, it’s Mary. 

Hi, Mary. 

Where you from, Mark? 

Weymouth (etc.). How about you? 

(Mary) Weymouth (etc.). 

(jim) So, Mary, what did you do 
tonight? 

(Mary) What did I do tonight? Well, - 
oh, I just finished the dishes. 

(Mark) What do you do, Mary? 

(Mary) What do I do? I work in retail 
sales. 

(Jim) So, Mary, ya hawny tonight? 


(Mary) Not particularly. 
(Mark) You're not hawny? Aren’t you 
excited? 
(Mary, a little defensively) That's for 
me to know and for you to find out. 
(New voice) Hello? Hello? 
(Mary) Hello, who's this? 
It’s Bill. Who's this? 
It's Mary. Where you from, Bill? 
_ (Mark, more insistent) Whaddya wan- 
na talk about tonight, Mary? 
(Mary) I'm talkin’! 
(Mark) Do you like high heels? 
~ (Mary) High heels? I don’t know. | 
SO. 


(jim, chuckles) Mary? Why‘d ya call. 


this line? 

(Mary, sounding defensive) ‘Cuz it’s 
quarta past one. Who else am | gonna 
cawl? 

(New voice) Hello? 

(Mary) You can’t exactly call your 
friends at this hour, can you? 

(Mark) But don’t you like high heels? 
What line did you call? 

(Mary) What line did | call? | don’t 
know. What.is this? Foot fetish? 

’ (Jim) Yeah, it’s foot fetish. Don’t you 
have a foot fetish? 

(Mary) Actually, | usually call bond- 
age but the line was busy. ’ 

(New voice) Hello? Any ladies out 
there tonight? 

* * * 
_ You will also notice that there is 
usually a great shortage of females on 
the line; in most cases, thefé are four or 
five guys and one woman. 

You can tell from the voices of many 
of the women that they are not used to 
male attention. You can tell by the 
voices of most of the women that they 
have little interest in foot fetishes, 
bondage, or other sexual things. They 
sound, instead, somewhat giddy with 
the sexual power they have over a group 
of anonymous men they rightly perceive 
is conveyed solely by the telephone. 

Perhaps it’s not so surprising that 
there is rarely more than one woman on 
a line. This phone-line business is all for 
the amusement of men, whether ex- 
plicitly stated or not. Two women, after 
all, would probably find something else 
to talk about. Two women would 


_ probably reinforce each other's reluc- 


tance to “talk dirty,” and finally, since 
some of the appeal for women seems to 
be to hold court for a group of men, 
another woman would probably inter- 
fere. 

The only exception seems to be 
550-6666, the phone line for those who 
like, or are, big women. 

Sunday night, three women are in the 
midst of exchanging notes about some- 
one in Plymouth. It seems they have just 
discovered that they have all gone out 
with him, and worse, that he has a habit 
of dating women he meets on the phone 

See SEX, page 10 
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CLOTHES 


Helping to weather the personal budget crunch 


WRAP ON 

The season for that most dreaded and perfunctory 
clothing purchase is again upon us. Or rather, it was a 
few months ago, but you're only now remembering:. 
your coat from last year is pilled and the lining is falling 
out, and you’re going to have to fork over about 400 
bucks for a decent replacement. Only thing is, that’s 
about half your clothing budget for the year. 

You can brave the outerwear jungle at Filene’s 
basement, and just maybe find a size-10 gray or black or 
navy bargain that, with a few buttons replaced, may last 
throughout the winter. Be careful, though — check 
linings, hems, and seams. A $100 coat isn’t a bargain if it 
lasts only through January. 

The Coat Store, in Natick, has off-price first-quality 
coats in this year’s styles from designers like Perry Ellis, 
Calvin Klein, and Bill Blass — all actually lined up by 
designer. The shop's prices for wool coats start at 
$299.75 and go up to $749.75. On a recent visit, we 
spotted an Ellen Tracy smoking-jacket-style wrap coat 
that was originally $500, here $399.75. There was a 
comparable discount on a gorgeous Ellen Tracy purplish 
trapeze coat — marked from $480 to $384.75. More- 
expensive Searles-brand coats were marked down about 
$160 (to $629.75), others were about $80 off (to $319.75). 
The store also carries loads of petite sizes, leather coats 
and jackets, raincoats, and shearlings, as well as 
designer clothing — Adrienne Vittadini, Silk Club, and 
Liz Claiborne are just a few of the labels. 

Shipments, we're told, come in every day, so if you 
don’t find your heart’s desire the first time out, there’s 
time to check again before the first frost. And remember, 
with any luck you won't have to go through this again 
next year. 

The Coat Store, at 800 Worcester Road (Route 9 East), 
in Natick, is open Monday through Saturday from 9:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. (till 8:30 p.m. on Thursday) and on 
Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. The phone number is (508) 
653-8310. 

— Ketura Persellin 


DAB A JAG ON 


There’s a new fragrance for men — Jaguar, “from the renowned creators of the world’s 
most aristocratic and stylish car.” We took it out for a test smell recently. Nice fragrance, 
great concept. We see it as nothing less than a breakthrough in the symbology of men’s 
scents: the old symbology involved mountain ranges, or horses galloping on the beach at 
dawn, or, worse, despicably handsome European guys, smoldering (and probably named 
Helmut or Chrétien). Those guys didn’t make us feel good about ourselves — they were 
the competition we didn’t have a chance against. And who could ever really think of 
himself as the Grand Tetons? 

But a car! We’re American males. We dream about cars, we worship cars, we, um, drive 
cars. And what American boy hasn't mused; “If I could be a car, I'd be a...” TransAm, 
most likely, but the fragrance in question is aimed at the “sophisticated gentleman” who 
“knows how to combine fashion with wit.” Is it a fragrance that says Jaguar? Well, not 
exactly; 10W-40 would say Jaguar. This (it combines sandalwood, tangerine, bergamot, 
musk, and tobacco, among other scents) at least doesn’t say Jaguar any less than English 
Leather says English leather. 

Helmut would like it. Me? Let me get this baby up on the rack, and I'd rip out the 
tangerine, throw in a four-barrel pink grapefruit, close-ratio the musk, and bolt the 
bergamot directly to the manifold. Plus, baby Moon hubcaps all around. 

If | could be a car, I'd be a ‘53 Mercury... 


COOLER HEELS 

» Gentlemen. Are you looking for funky shoes? Very funky shoes? Like maybe some kind 
of crazy little Giorgio Brutini ankle-high pointy-toed royal-blue-suede high-heeled 
numbers with tan-and-white snakeskin on the toes and heels? Yes? Then go see the folks 
at Crystal's of Boston, 521 Washington Street, between Downtown Crossing and the 
Combat Zone. They've got snakeskin. They’ve got ponyskin with the hair still on it. 
They’ve got footwear made out of sea bass, fer cryin’ out loud. Lizard? Man, we're talking 
funk-aSaurus rex here. 

Yes, indeed. Crystal’s is downtown Bgston’s shoe HQ, and the word there this season is: 

boots. More specifically, Western boots. Crystal’s has dozens of styles. Old standbys like 
Dingo and Dan Post (sorry, podners, no Acme, Tony Lama, or Luchese). Newer brands 
like Zodiac and Code West. According to Michael Passaggio, the manager of the store, 
cowboy boots got big last year after kids came in asking for George Michael-stvle kickers 
(black with pointy toes and spur-like leather-and-chain harnesses around the ankles and 


/ arches), and they’re even bigger now. Particularly hot is the hairy black-and-white 


ponyskin with black-suede uppers. Something else that distinguishes this year's boot from 
last’s: lots of metal — steel toe-tips, heel cups, and harness buckles fashioned to look like 
skulls, bones, or swords. Prices range from $125 to $310. 

If. you tend more to the urban than the Western, consider Travel Fox, which 
manufactures footwear of a style that falls somewhere between the hiking boot and the: 
high-top sneaker. The big sellers are black or brown leather with fleece linings ‘hat stick 
out of the tops. Prices range from $90 to $110. (Note: you can get Buffalinos in similar 


_ styles on the other side of the store for about half the money.) 


MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Oh, yes, and those Giorgio Brutini ankle boots with the high heels and the pointy toes 
and the snakeskin, etc.? They come in red, black, or royal-blue suede, a leoparc'-spots 
print, black ponyskin (very hairy), and solid snake. They range from $95 to $145. Warning: 
they are not boots for the meek. “You laugh,” says Passaggio, “but | had a pimp come in 
here off the street last week and buy one in every color.” 


Go Western, young man. 


FASHION OBIT: CHARTREUSE 

Owwwwww! Ouch! RIP to that acid green that hurt the eyes and showed up on 
everything from workout clothes to parkas. When this chartreuse first took off a few years 
ago, one fashion-industry sage said-it was the perfect color for our age: obnoxious, in- 
your-face, cynical, and jarring. Its extreme popularity is especially significant, given green’s 
track record over time. Historically, green has been considered a bad-luck color, one that 
few designers use because they fear it just won't sell. Well, sell it did for the past few 
seasons, often coupled with hot pink or hot blue, but most often paired with black. 

Banish it all to fashion hell, we say. And what better place to dump the radioactive- 
looking stuff than in all those nonfunctional nuclear-power plants across the land that are 
looking for fuel alternatives? 

NB: People magazine recently attempted to call an obit on the color black. It dared to 
suggest that brown will be the next black. Don’t you believe it for an instant. 

: — Sandra Shea 
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_ THE TRUE STORY OF A PHOENIX PERSONAL AD... § 


7 & My social life is really pretty 
active, but it's always the same group 
meet some different people, so I tried 
something I never thought I would do: 
I placed a Personal Call ad in the 


Phoenix. 


Personal Call is like my own answering 
service, only my machine never had so 
many great messages from such 
terrific men! And the incredible thing 
is that it's all FREE! 


Anyway, went out with man who's 
totally different from anybody in my 
crowd. And you know, this guy just 


THERE'S A PERSONAL CALL WAITING FOR YOU... SEE 
THE COUPON IN THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 


PERSONAL CALL™ BRINGS A 
WONDERFUL NEW DIMEN- 
SION TO PLACING A PER- 
SONAL AD. IT’S AS EASY, 
CONVENIENT AND PRIVATE AS 


YOUR OWN ANSWERING 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 


IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON’S VOICE AND LIS- 
TEN TO THE RESPONSE 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS. 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER BOR- 
ING NIGHT ALONE? MEETING 


SOMEONE IS AS EASY AS 


FILLING OUT THE COUPON IN 
THE CLASSIFIED SECTION OR 
CALLING 267-1234. AND 
YOUR FIRST 10 WORDS ARE 
FREE, WITH NO ADDITIONAL 


_ CHARGE FOR THE PERSONAL 


CALL™ SERVICE. 
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Continued from page 6 
and be alone at the same time. 
Pick up the phone and connect. 
Spill out your guts, your deepest 
secrets and fears. And then hang 
up. The phone is sort of the 
emotional equivalent of safe sex 
— reach out and touch without 
really touching. 
* ‘ 

Deirdre Boden, an assistant 
professor of sociology at Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis 
who studies telephone conversa- 
tions, puts it this way: “We live in 
a society that can’t be face-to- 
face.” True. Phone-to-phone is 
easier. Consider the telephone 
friendship, something of a mod- 
ern phenomenon that seems to 
cater to a host of ‘80s syndromes, 
everything from tight schedules 
(I'm too busy to get together — 
let’s talk on the phone instead) to 
fear of intimacy (I'm too wary to 
get together — let's talk on the 
phone instead). 

| have a number of these, 
relationships with people | rarely 
see but speak to regularly, week- 
ly at least. I spoke to one of them 
the other night, a long, fill-in-the- 
holes conversation that left us, an 
hour or so later, pretty well 
caught up, re-connected. This is a 
good thing and a bad thing, | 
thought. The telephone is a vital 
tool for people who lead busy 
lives, or who find meeting 
logistically complicated, or who 
resist contact for other, more 
complicated reasons — it 
provides a kind of concentrated 
friendship, keeps the cement in- 
tact between visits. But it also 
makes you lazy. “Think about it,” 
I said to her toward the end of our 


~ talk. “We probably actually see 


each other only six or eight times 
a year — is that good?” 

She wasn’t sure and neither 
was I, but it spoke to the distance 
side of the phone paradox: while 
the telephone may allow people 
to stay in touch, it also lets them 
avoid staying in closer touch, 
from cultivating the richer kinds 
of friendship that come from 
shared experiences. When my 
friend and I got off the phone, for 
example, we did so as we often 
do, without making plans to get 
together. 

* * * 

Sometimes telephone com- 
munication degenerates into 
answering-machine communica- 
tion, taking. the dis- 
tance/closeness paradox one step 


further — reach out and touch. 


someone’s machine. 

Which lots of us do. According 
to Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion, a national trade group, 13 
million Americans own answer- 
ing machines today, up from less 
than a million in 1982. That's 13 
million Americans communicat- 
ing via answering machine. And 
that’s a frightening thought. 

It's also a mysterious thing, 
communication via answering 
machine, and it requires two 
special skills: the ability to boil 
your life down into the smallest, 
most essential nuggets; and the 
ability to interpret the nuggets 
you receive. Example: 

Message from a friend — “Hi, 
it’s me, things are okay, I got laid 
off, I'm kind of bummed, call me 
when you get a chance.” 

Interpretation — “Things are 
okay” means things suck. “I got 
laid off” means renewed struggle 
for full-time employment, which, 
for this particular person, is rife 


with special fears. “I’m kind of 


bummed” means she’s feeling 
fed up with her social life. And 
“Call me when you get a chance” 
echoes with a certain hopeless- 
ness, as if to suggest, “I really 
need you to call but I can’t say 
that to the machine.” 

But this, of course, is endemic 
to the answering machine — 
whether or not you mean it to, it 
speaks in code, says all sorts of 
things about you. Think about 
messages — the ones you leave, 
the ones you record on your 
machine, the ones you get. 


They're like mini-psychoprofiles, 
exposing bits and pieces of your 
tastes and fears and personality. 
For years, a friend who struggled 
with depression kept a very 
short, very curt message on his. 
machine: “Hi. This is Jay. I'm not 
home. Leave a message and I'll 
get back to you.” The tone was 
dark and morose. I wasn’t con- 
vinced he’d turned his life around 
until I called his house one day 
and got a_veritably sunny 
message, with a “Hi!-It’s-me!” 
kind of tone. Shrinks could have 
a field day analyzing messages: 
some ‘are nervous and strained, 
suggesting a phone owner who's 


Don’t shut 


yourself 

off from 

a single call, 
be available. 
What we’re 
all so 
worried 
about 
missing | 

is entirely 


self-conscious, uncomfortable 
with the sound of his or her own’ 
voice. Some are brusk and busi- 
nesslike, suggesting strong de- 
fenses. Some have music, or 
annoying, canned recordings, or 
jokes, suggesting anything from 
the owner's taste (or lack of it) to 
maturity (or lack of it). 
* * 

About six months ago, we got a 
new telephone system here at the 
Phoenix, which includes’ an 


“automated receptionist” and an 


electronic message service. Each 
employee has his or her own 
“electronic mail box,” which 
means people can call you up, 
punch in your extension, and 
hook up to an answering ma- 
chine if you're not there, where 
they can leave messages. Very 
high-tech, one of those systems 
you can do all kinds of things 
with — call in for your messages 
from home, forward messages 
from one phone to another, that 
sort of thing. 

The “automated receptionist” 
is referred to as NITA. No one 
knows where the- name came 
from (the company that set up 
the system just made it up), but 
the entire office immediately per- 
sonalized it. Or, rather, her. Nita. 
Like Rita. If you've ever called 
the Phoenix, you hear her, a 
chipper, robot voice: “Thank you 
for calling the Boston Phoenix. 
You have been answered by our 
newest automated attendant...” 
When you use the Phoenix phone 
system internally, you interact 
with her all the time — she says 
things like “Enter your security 
code” and “You have three 
messages” and, sometimes, if you 
don’t punch in the numbers just 
so, “I didn’t understand that — 
please try again.” 

People have extremely strong 
reactions to NITA — callers from 
outside either love her (‘What a 


great phone system!”) or they 
despise her — the idea of wend- 
ing their way through a maze of 
machine-voices simply seems too 
impersonal, too futuristic and 
high tech. She evokes the same 
feelings within the office, and the 
way we all got used to NITA was 
an illustration of the way people 
adapt to technology. The first 
week we had her, we feared her. 
Our normal systems were dis- 
rupted. We had to memorize 
strings of different codes, record 
messages on our extensions, ac- 
cept the end of little pink 
message slips. We felt resentful, 
full of mistrust. But slowly, we 
adapted — people started to pick 
up the phone and tap into NITA 
with great relish; picking up 
messages was a snap, fun even. 
And before long, NITA was 
completely humanized. By the 
end of week two or so, I over- 
heard the editorial assistant put 
down the phone and say, “Gee. | 
feel like I should offer to go get 
NITA a cup of coffee.” 

The presence of NITA has also 
exposed a certain obsessiveness 
that seems endemic to telephone 
culture. People — particularly 
those who either lack answering 
machines at home or have only 
the simplest ones — call NITA all 


_ the time. I’m one of them: I call at 


8 p.m. on weeknights, at two 
o'clock in the afternoon on 
Saturdays, on Sunday nights — 
anytime, really. Not that I expect 
any messages to be waiting (there 
rarely are). But the answering 
machine — or the capacity to 
connect to it anytime, anyplace 
— fuels a very human kind of 
hope for contact, and a constant 
fear of missing something. Or 
someone. The feeling is: maybe 
someone called, maybe someone 
called, maybe there's some infor- 
mation | need waiting, maybe 
there’s an answer there. 

I asked a few colleagues about 
this, worrying it was a somewhat 
neurotic thing to do. One looked 
up incredulously: “You do that, 


_ too?” Another shook his head: 
“Obsessively. Absolutely ob- * 


sessively. | call NITA all the 
time.” People who have answer- 
ing machines at home report the 
same thing: first thing you do 
when you open the door is look 
at the machine. If the light’s 
blinking and you have calls, 
you're happy; if it’s not, you're 
sad. No calls. No friends. 
* * 

Telephone obsessiveness will 
no doubt rise as time goes on. It 
started in the early ‘80s, after 
AT&T broke up and the phone 
made its official transition from 
service to consumer culture. You 
owned your own phone. Several 
phones. You experimented with 
different services, Sprint and 
MCI. You talked on the phone 
more because new competition 
drove down long-distance rates. 
And when that wasn’t enough, 
you started accessorizing your 
phone, increasing its functional 
value: first simple machines, then 
elaborate machines you can con- 
tact anytime, anyplace, then 
special services like call-for- 
warding. Today, an urban house- 
hold without an answering ma- 
chine seems practically barbaric. 
It just rings? Huh? 

Call-waiting is next in line for 
ubiquity. Already, | find myself 
feeling chagrined when | call 
someone up and hear a busy 
signal. What? Can't get through? 
How annoying. 

All of which has added an extra 
layer of compulsiveness to phone 
communication. Keep it instant. 
Keep those lines open and those 
messages coming in, don’t shut 
yourself off from a single call, be 
available. What we're all so 
worried about missing is entirely 
unclear, a matter better left to 
shrinks and sociologists. But the 
reality appears to be with us, here 
to stay. Like 24-hour bank cards, 
fast food, and one-hour dry 
cleaning, an open‘phone line is a 
major player in the era of instant 
gratification. 

* 
Of course, there are lots of 


reasons not to celebrate the — 


phone. The slow demise of letter- 
writing is one of them. The 
phrase “telephone tag’’ is 
another. Think about that: it 
means grown people reduced to 
chasing each other around on 
wires. 

The phone can also be used for 


‘horrible things. Mean, manipu- 


lative things. You can eat while 
you're talking on the phone, 
which makes your listener feel as 
though you're not listening — 
you don’t care enough about 
what they're saying to keep the 
lines open and clear. You can 
hang up on someone, which is 
unspeakably hostile: worse than 
verbal anger, worse than saying 
“fuck off.” Very literally, you are 
shutting someone out, cutting 
them off, leaving them dangling 
on their side, powerless to re- 
spond. 


And the telephone can even be . 


scary. Some days, bad days, it 
becomes an enemy. Folks who 
work in jobs that require lots of 
telephone work often find this to 
be true — reporters, for example: 
There’s a level of exposure when 
you talk on the phone that can be 


extremely disconcerting on bad 


days — if my confidence is shot 
for some reason, or if I’m feeling 
preoccupied, or if I’m merely in a 
solitary mood, telephone phobia 


sets in. I'll have six or seven or - 


eight calls to make. I'll start to 
hear myself talking, which is 
strange — a sudden self-con- 
sciousness about how you sound 
emerges. Times like that, you 
want to_be anywhere but on the 
phone. 
; * * * 

And other times, that’s the 
only place you want to be: Or the 
only place you can be. You're at 
home and you're lonely — pick 
up the phone. You're isolated and 
friendless — dial an 800-number 
and order something, call a talk 
show, call dial-a-poem, dial-a- 
prayer, a hot line, a sex line, a 
radio shrink, whatever. Or you're 
anxious — talk on the phone in 
your office, talk on the phone in 
your car, talk on the phone when 
you get home. Just talk, keep 
talking, keep yourself distracted. 

Literature on alcoholism uses 
the term “telephonitis” to de- 
scribe one of the warning signs of 
developing drinking problems. It 
means you get drunk and call 50 
million people — your family, 
your friends, anyone who'll 
listen. And it means you use the 
phone for the same reasons you 
use alcohol: to alleviate anxiety, 
depression, feelings of isolation, 
whatever. 

So telephone culture has its 
frantic side — alcoholics and 
workaholics who won't get off 
the phone, isolated folks who 
can’t. And across all those wires, 
there seems to be a rather desper- 
ate loneliness, a yearning for 
contact in an age where real 
closeness is a rare commodity. 
The contact may be limited — 
Jerry Williams will no doubt 


distract the lonely and bored, but . 


whether he engenders feelings of 
real connectedness in his callers 
seems somewhat unlikely. But at 
least it’s contact, a voice on the 
other line. And all in all, it’s better 
than silence. 

* * * 

When the telephone workers 
first went on strike in August, !’d 
drive by the corporate head- 
quarters ‘at the corner of Cam- 
bridge and Staniford Streets 
some mornings and see dozens of 
them outside the building. A lot 
of them carried signs that said 
BEEP FOR BENEFITS and I’d honk 
as I went by, almost instinctively. 

The: instinct was simple: the 
telephone is good, the people 
who let me use it must be good, 
support them. 

These days, as the strike lingers 
on, the crowd in front of New 
England Telephone has dwin- 
dled down to next to nothing, a 
few stragglers, maybe. The 
“Beep” signs are gone. 

Still, though, I drive by and I 
honk my horn. And I hope they 
resolve their differences. Soon. 0 


Sex 


Continued from page 7 
line and dropping them like hot 
potatoes after one date or two, 
“whether or not,” Jill says, “he’s 
gotten her into the sack.” 

The three women commiserate 
for some time, comforting each 
other, exchanging stories, when a 
gravelly man’s voice says, “You 
know what, ladies?” 

“What, Mike?” says one. 

“It sounds to me as if you're 
being used.” 

“Well,” says another woman, 
“you're right, Mike, we are being 
used and | hope he’s on the 
phone line now listening, be- 
cause you know what the worst 
thing about this is? I thought he 
was a friend.” 

“All I'm saying,” says Bill, “is 
that you ladies were used.” 

“Yeah, well,” says the woman, 
“maybe someday he'll learn the 
meaning of friendship and realize 
friends just don’t grow on trees.” 

Hello? (A soft male voice 
comes on in the midst of one of 
the women ranting.) 

Hello? 

Hello. Who’s this? 

This is Mark. 

Hi, Mark! (Betty, chirpy) 

Hi, Mark! (Jill, ditto) 

(Bill) Who’s that? 

(Jill) It’s Jill. 

Hi, jill. 

Hi, Mark. 

(Betty) Where you from, Mark? 

(Mark) Weymouth (etc.). 

Oaaaoh. 

(Mark) Where you from? 

(Jill) Ditto. 

(Betty) So, you have any kids, 
Mark? 

(Mark) Yeah, I have three. i 

(Betty) Ooooh, three! How old? 

(Mark) One is three, one is five, 
and one is seven. 

(Jill) My, you have little ones at 


home, don’cha? I have two 
kids... 
(At this point, I hang up.) 


So far, you can see that these 
phone lines are among the tamer 
pursuits of an evening, like a 
gang of suburbanites meeting at 
the local VFW, getting bold after 
a few drinks. A few dirty words 
occasionally surface, but by the 
time they come up, they sound 


the future, 


and the 


future 
is sex 
over the 
telephone. 


“half-hearted, spoken by men 


who are desperate for women to 
talk dirty to them. 

Which is not to trivialize the 
phone lines or their customers: 
these lines embody an ancient 
drama men and women have 
been playing out for centuries — - 
of lust versus longing; need and , 
denial; intimacy and isolation. 

* * 

Not coy are the voices of men , 
on the gay lines. These guys are: 
more matter of fact, and quickly! 
get down to business. 

(Man 1) Hello? 

(Man 2) Hello? Who’s this? 

(Man 1) This is Gerry. 

Hi, Gerry, it’s Dan. 

Hi, Dan. 

So, Gerry whadya up to to- 
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night? 

Nothin’ much. Watchin’ porno 
flicks. Wishing I had company. 

_ That's good. What do you look 
like? 

What do I look like? I’m tall, 
about 6-2, have blond hair, 
mustache, brown eyes, medium 
chest hair, good build, I work out. 
How ‘bout you? 

I'm about 5-9, brown hair, 
brown eyes, glasses, chest hair, | 
work out only occasionally, 
pretty good shape. 

So, you want to get on a private 
line? 

Sure, do you? 

Sure. 

Getting on a private line is the 
equivalent of going someplace 
quiet to talk. (Well, it’s more than 
the equivalent, actually, it is 
going somewhere quiet to talk.) I 
don’t know about what, since 
only two people can “go private.” 
Sometimes phone numbers are 
given out. This is verboten, but 
people do it anyway. 

Sometimes a moderator will 
come on. Sometimes no one is on 
the other end, and the strange 
metallic otherworldly clanging 
that is always in the background 
— and that comes across like a 
soundtrack to Fritz Lang's 
Metropolis or to Blade Runner — 
is louder, more disturbing, as if 

-reminding us that we are in the 
future, and the future is sex over 
the telephone. 

As you would expect of the 
future, sex on the phone is neatly 
categorized for every persuasion. 
550-VENUS is for “TVs and 
cross-dressers, pre-ops and their 
admirers.” There’s a line for 
bondage. Another for safe sex. 
Another for heavy group gay 
action, 

” * * 

(Woman) I'm looking for a 
woman for my husband. 

(Other woman) Try another 
line, honey. This is bawndage. 

(Male) Hello? 

(Female) Who's this? 

Gary. 3 

Hi, Gary, where you from? 

Belmont. And you? 

I'm Sue from Cawncawd. 

Hi, Sue. 

(Male 2) So, where are all the 
dominant women tonight? 

(Sue) I'm submissive. 

(Gary) Are you moderately 
submissive or what? 

(Sue) A little more than mod- 

erately, And you? 

(Gary) I'm very well 
ciplined. 

(Sue) How old are you? 

(A three-minute talk about age 
ensues.) 

(Male 3) What are you wearing 
tonight? 

(Sue) Just a robe. Who's this? 

It’s Jon. Let's get a private line. 

(Sue) No thanks. 

(Gary) Tell me about your 
submissive affeirs: Tell me about 
the most recent one. 

(Sue, coyly) That would be 
kissing and telling. 

(Pause) 

(Sue, as if sensing flagging 


dis- 


interest) Let me just say it was . 


wonderful... 
(Gary) Were you bound? 
(Sue) No, actually, I wasn’t. 
(Jon) Mentally bound, huh? 


(Gary) What were you wear- 


ing? 

(Sue,. still reminiscing) It was 
quite erotic. Very sensual. Very 
exciting. 

(jon) Do you enjoy verbal 
abuse? 

(Sue) Not really. 

(Jon) Light spanking? 

(Sue) Yes. 

(Gary) More than light? 

(Sue) Yes. 

(Jon) How much more? 

(Sue) Moderate to heavy. 

(Gary) Do you have proper 
attire? 

(Sue) Yes, I do. I certainly do. 
Unless someone has a special 
need. What's your preference, 
Gary? 

(Gary, automatically, as if he’d 
been asked for his address and 
phone) Black seamed stockings, 
garter belt, fingerless gloves, 
heels, lipstick. 


(Sue) Oh, so nothing fancy. 

(Gary) No. . 

(Discussion ensues of merits of 
black over pink for slave outfits.) 

(Gary) Would you like to call 
me? 

(Sue hesitates.) 

(Someone pipes up) Yo! Call 
me, bitch. 

(Another man) Call me! Call 
me! 

(Gary) Sue, do you want to call 
me? 

Yo, call me bitch! Call me right 
now! 

(About four or five men are 
talking at once, asking, demand- 
ing, pleading.) 

(Mike) Sue, are you hawny? 

(Someone else) I want to tie 
you up! Tie you up! 

(Sue sounds like a substitute 
schoolteacher trying to calm 
down an unruly class.) 

(An older man yells something 
about the size of his anatomy.) 

(Sue) Uggghhh. That's gross. 

(It now falls completely apart, 
men yelping to the void. Sue is 
either silent or has hung up.) 

(The other lines are busy.) 

* 

The only line we called that 
would be out of place at the VFW 
is named the Bedroom, where 
one recent evening a very explicit 
exchange was going on between 
a male and female. Greg from 


Malden was describing in con- 
vincing detail what he was im- 
agining he was doing to Debbie 
from Lynn (and to himself), and 
Debbie from Lynn was moaning 
convincingly. A few stray men 
(Kevin from Somerville and Mark 
from Wakefield) were in the 
background, providing a chorus 
of groans and occasional offers of 
aid. 

As the exchange began to rise 
to a, um, crescendo, the only 
voices audible were those of 
three men, calling out to Debbie. 

Debbie, however, was not 
answering. 

Greg was left with the receiver, 
crying out, “I’m going to ... and 
then I’m going to ... and are you 
there, Debbie? Debbie! I’m ... 
now. Are you there? Debbie! 

. “Debbie! Talk to nie! 
“Talk to me!” oO 


Tone deaf 


Continued from page 3 
Birthday to you, Happy Birthday 
to-you, Happy Birthday, Happy 
Birthday, Happy Birthday to 
you. 

Sometimes it sounded just fine. 
Other times, strange, horrible 
notes would inject themselves 


into the chorus. And periodically, 
Graetz would interrupt and ask if 
people thought they had it right. 
Only a smattering of hands 
would go up. 

And people seemed desper- 
ately confused. “When you get to 
the beginning of the last verse,” 
said one woman, “it seems like 
you have to rise up to this really 
awkward note to hit that last 
‘hap.’ Is that true?” (Yes, it is — 
there’s no clue in the parts of the 
song preceding that last ‘hap’ to 
tell you that that will be the note.) 
“T’m still having trouble with that 
third ‘birthday,’” said another, 
quite ruefully. “I just can’t tell,” 
bemoaned another. “I might 
have it right, but I can’t hear 
myself.” 

* * 

And so it went. We sang it 
relentlessly. Happy Birthday to 
you, Happy Birthday to you, 
Happy Birthday, Happy Birth- 
day, Happy Birthday to you. We 
sang parts of it. We sang it all 
together. We sang some other 


congratulatory songs from other . 


cultures, the notes of which had 
much clearer mathematical rela- 
tionships and sounded much 
smoother. We sang and sang and 


sang. 
As before, sometimes we 
sounded fine; other times, 


screechy, weak, and off-key. And 


finally, possibly because all the 
singing began to grate on the 
nerves, Graetz stopped us and 
gave a final pep talk. “There are 
lots of reasons people can’t sing, 
and a lot of them are emotional,” 
she said. “But when you sing, you 
really have to go for it. You have 
to know that it’s there — the 
whole melody is in your head, 
and your ear is your guide, and 
you simply have to trust it.” 

And then she led us in a final 
round of song, a_ translated 
French tune where the notes 
made more sense. We started out 
strong, Graetz leading us. We 
sang the verses through two or 
three times. And then suddenly, 
Graetz stopped accompanying 
us, perhaps expecting us to stay 
strong without her. 

Within a single line, our voices 
fizzled and died. A few lone 
hangers-on croaked out the last 
verse. And then, just before 
Graetz bade us farewell, we all 
stood there again, still feeling 
kinda dumb. 

In the end, whether or not 
anyone actually overcame their 
fear of public humiliation — let 
alone improved their singing — 
was unclear. But | suspect the 
next time a birthday rolls around, 
most of those women will simply 
hoist a few before they burst into 
song. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


1436 U Street NW 
(202) 462-11 


GREENPEACE 


Boston and 
Beyond 


with 
a Boston 

accent. Tap 
into an exciting new 
world of information 


Communication 
Join members from 
around the world in 
conference. Send 
electronic mail messages 
to anybody, anywhere 
on the worldwide 
DELPHI network. Have 
your messages . 
transmitted to any FAX 
or Telex machine. 


Education 


Conduct research using 
Grolier’s Online Ency- 
clopedia and special 
educational services 
provided by WGBH. 


Compu 


Meant 


Travel 

Plan your vacation 
itinerary and make 
reservations yourself 
using EAASY Sabre.™ 
Save through the 
exclusive online 
discount Travel 
Club. 


Wallet- ~ 
Friendly 


For just $9.95 per — \4 


month you receive 
unlimited direct-dial 
usage of all basic. 
services. 


Was 


Just $1! 


your own 


access to 
for one full month. 


Sign Up Online 
With your and 


modem, dial 576-2981. 
At the Username 
enter JOINBOSTO 
and at the Password 
jn pt, enter 
HOENIX. Questions? 
Call 617-491-3393. 
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RAPHIC SERVICES 


material, look no further. 


If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your printed 


With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, resumes and, of 
newspapers. 

You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: after 
all, your business és our business. 

Please call us soon. We welcome 


PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES 126 Brookline Ave Boston 617-536-5390 X234 


THE 
STRAIGHT 


by Cecil Adams 


I have a problem that’s aggravated me TO THE MAX! A guy gave 
it to me to solve because it’s (erroneously) speculated in my 
neighborhood that I’m a genius. So far I’m getting nowhere. Here’s 
the problem: 


Figure that the numbers are three houses, and the letters are three 
utilities — gas, water, and electric. The problem is to draw lines 
connecting each house to each utility (i.e., three lines per house) 
without any line crossing another, going under a house, leaping into 
space, etc. I think this may be solvable, but there’s a little part of me 
saying, “You're the victim of a hoax, schmuck.” Cecil, please answer 
this and save me from myself. . 

Norman Ellis 
Baltimore 

Fear not, Norm. To solve this one we must throw off the shackles 
of bourgeois reality. In other words, we cheat. First we avail ourselves 
of a Mébius strip, the tricky loop of paper with a half twist in it so 
beloved of math teachers. Then we get a felt-tip marker that will soak 
all the way through said strip. Finally, we draw the following dia- 
gram on the strip: 


Lines A, B, C, and D are carried all the way around the Mébius 
strip. Because of the strip’s half twist, and because the lines soak all 
the way through the paper, the ends on the left readily link up with 
the ends on the right. That's all there is to it. Not a solution that'll be 
much use to the power company, but you can’t expect me to solve all 
the world’s problems. For more on this and other adventures in that 
strange branch of math known as topology, see Stretching a Point by 
Mitch Struble (1971). 

What's the meaning of the number of feet the horse has off the 
ground in statues of war heroes? I recall hearing one foot off meant 
the person was injured and recovered while two feet meant he was 
fatally wounded. 

Laury Hutt, 
Baltimore 
| heard this one as a child myself, Laury, but I outgrew it. As far as 
I can tell, the supposed code for horse statues is an urban legend 
perpetuated mainly by city guide books and the like. Here’s a typical 
version from Hands on Chicago about statues in the City That 
Works: “At Sheridan Roa! and Belmont Avenue, the statue of 
[General Philip H.] Sherid.in beckons troops to battle. The horse 
General Sheridan rides is named Winchester. ... Winchester’s raised 
leg symbolizes his rider was wounded in battle (the legs of [General 
Ulysses S.] Grant’s horse [as seen in another Chicago statue] are on 
the ground, meaning he was not wounded).” The book makes no 
mention of what two legs in the air means, but many people seem to 
think it means the rider died in battle. 

I have scoured texts on sculpture in vain for any indication that 
sculptors actually used such a code. A historian for the US Army 
Center of Military History also dismisses it as a myth. Just to make 
sure, I got photos of 18 equestrian statues featuring historical figures 
(Napoleon, George Washington, etc.) in cities ranging from Chicago 
to Leningrad. I then checked to see whether the individuals depicted 
had been wounded or whatever. There is necessarily a certain 
amount of guesswork involved in his — I mean, does getting grazed 
by a bullet count as a wound? If the guy was assassinated, does that 
mean he was killed in action? Does it count the same if the horse has 
both front feet off the grounded versus having one front foot and one 
back foot. Nonetheless, giving the code the benefit of the doubt, | 
determined as follows: 

Code corresponds with subject's fate: 8 

Doesn‘t correspond: 8 

Not enough information to tell: 2 

Significantly, in the two equestrian statues I turned up by Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, one of the most famous sculptors of his day and 
someone who surely would have respected a code had there been 
one, I found that one piece did correspond with the code and one 
didn’t. Ergo, the code is BS. Roger, wilco, over and out. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil ‘dams, the Boston 


; Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Veneto 


DINING Basta 


283 Causeway Street, Boston, 741-4142. Open Monday through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. and on 


pasta 


by Robert Nadeau 


Sunday from noon to 11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Sidewalk-level access. 


he space is the former 
Polcari’s, a venerable red- 
sauce palace that tried to 
go upscale without great success, 
then failed to negotiate the 
downward slope back to North 
End traditionalism. The new ten- 
ant is Via Veneto Enoteca e 
Ristorante, a sister restaurant to 
Ristorante Lucia, one of the best 
restaurants on Hanover Street for 
the past 12 years, during which it 
has shimmied up the rock cliffs of 
class with skill and daring. Via 
Veneto tries to start near the top, 
and probably needs some adjust- 
ments. But if you're not too strict 
about price/value ratio, there is a 
lot of great eating here. 

The menu is fully 10 pages and, 
with a page of second-course 
pasta dishes and a whole page of 
serious cheese courses, could 
take you from peasant hunger to 
Lucullan surfeit ina hurry. There 
is also geographic spread. Where 
most Italian restaurants in Boston 
downplay regional distinctions, 
Via Veneto labels each and every 
dish by region of origin, from a 
list of 20 sub-cuisines. 


Soup isa specialty, and the two 


we tried were outstanding. The 
minestra di finocchio ($5), at- 
tributed to Sardinia, is full of rich 
flavors: a chicken broth so 
powerful it tastes beefy, the 
slightly licorice taste of Florence 
fennel, a salty note from some 
chopped ham. This is glamorous 
soup that satisfies the peasant 
within. Straciatella ($5.50) is the 
egg-drop-and-greens soup of 
Rome, here sweetened with more 
spinach than chicory, and boast- 
ing another powerful broth (the 
salt may be noticeable to some 
diners). 

The breadbasket is full of a 
crusty loaf that turns out to be 
ordinary white bread on the 
inside. This would be a minor 
failing were not several promis- 
ing appetizers based upon the 
same inferior bread. Olivata 
($3.50) is three slices spread with 


a tantalizing mince of what taste 
like Calamata olives, and then 
broiled. Applied to a good Tuscan 
bread, this would be murderous- 
ly delicious. Prosciutto e pecorino 
alla griglia combines the res- 
taurant’s disappointing loaf with 
two potentially exciting ingre- 
dients into what tastes like an 
open-face ham-and-cheese sand- 
wich ($8.50). 

I took a pasta dish, cannelloni 
ripieni ($9.75), as a main course, 
and I was not disappointed. The 
marinara sauce alone was a reve- 
lation, one of the cleanest, yet 
richest light tomato sauces I’ve 
ever tasted. The stuffing — beef 
and spinach, said the menu — 
was delectable and comple- 
mented the sauce adroitly. 

Involtine alla griglia ($18.50) 
are two veal rolls, each the size 
and color_of a baked potato. The 
grill neither marked nor flavored 
ours, but they.were impeccable 
specimens of their genre, and 
balanced the mild flavors of veal 
and the layered stuffings of 
prosciutto and cheese. The ac- 
companying vegetables were 
pedestrian carrots and rather 
good broccoli with a lemony 
butter sauce. 

The menu entry cozze e 
gamberi all’arrabiata ($19) was 
accompanied by a drawing of a 
typical two-handled jar of 
Abruzzo (the home province of 
the owners), a device not unlike a 
Thai restaurant's chili peppers. 
The dish resembled a signature 
item of Lucia but has lost much of 
the Abruzzese emphasis on hot 
pepper in the- move. What you 
have is a selection of bay scallops, 
large shrimp (a few of them 
strong-tasting), and a bit of fish 
fillet in a mildly peppery, con- 
siderably salty tomato sauce over 
a bed of good linguini — a 
common dish done a little better 
in the details than most. 

Pollo Re Francesco I} ($18) 
shows us a king who liked his 
chicken in boned chunks with a 


lot of other good stuff. Despite 
quality ingredients and compe- 
tent cooking, there may be too 


many different things here for — 
‘one dish, because the flavors run 


together into a hammy-tomato- 
chicken stew. Pleasant, even tast- 
y, but not fit for a yuppie, even if 
a king did like it. 

Although four dishes cannot 
cover the whole boot, our entrees 
suggested that just as Francesco's 
chicken would be improved by 
emphasizing its different flavors, 
the restaurant as a whole-would 
work better with some effort to 
bring out the individual qualities 
of the dishes; a shorter menu 
might help. 

A la carte vegetables share a 
page with salads. We tried a 
combination of braised endive 
and radicchio ($6.50), which was 
excessively greasy and salty. The 
same greens with arugula (here 
called rucola) in a salad ($9.50) 
were marvelous, and handsome- 
ly arranged in a rosette of radic- 
chio leaves with an inner star of 
endive. A salad of sweet red 
peppers ($9.50) was just semi- 
softened in olive oil, not roasted 
as one might expect, and served 
over another slice of the house 
bread. | liked the fresh taste of 
the peppers done that way, but 
skipped the oil-soaked white 
bread. 

As befits a place that puts 
“enoteca” ahead of “‘ristorante,”’ 
Via Veneto has an outstanding 
all-Italian wine list, with a lot of 
interesting verbiage. It is or- 
ganized according to the 20 re- 
gions, which will confuse some, 
and .mostly omits the years, 
which will dismay others. The 
prices are there, on a card that 
pulls out of a back-page pocket. 
The list rounds up a considerable 
selection of rare Italian dessert 
wines, brandies, and marc (grap- 
pa in Italian) by the glass. Even 
more remarkable is the house 
Montepulciano d’Abruzzo red at 
a sparkling $9.50. Just when | 


thought $10 restaurant wine was 
extinct, here is an excellent bottle, 
young and purple-black but with 
considerable bramble fruit — 
kind of a stronger, more acidic 
Beaujolais and ideal with all 20 
kinds of Italian food. 

Via Veneto also has desserts, 
though it didn’t have most of 
them on: the Saturday night of 
our visit. We did try cassata alla 
siciliana ($3.65), a fresh and 
pleasant rumcake sort of thing, 
and gelato affumicato ($4.50), a 
rich vanilla gelato with espresso 


poured on it. And one loser, — 


pesca alla figlia d’lorio ($4.25), 
which: looks incredibly like a 
trophy peach but is actually a 
slightly stale, dull-tasting pair of 
painted ladyfingers stuffed with a 
nondescript custard: Coffee and 
tea are excellent, from the decaf 
cappuccino ($2.75) down to 
American coffee ($1). The tea is 
served in a steel pot, which tends 
to conduct heat away from the 
water and usually means an 
unsuccessful brew, but Via 
Veneto uses two tea bags, so the 


strength is good. 
Desserts and coffee would go 
better together rather than 


spaced 10 minutes apart, the last 
of several small service lapses. 
Pauses between courses were 
apologized for with the story that 
several waiters had called in sick, 
and in any case pauses suit an 
Italian feast. The lagniappe ofa 
glass of Muscat dessert wine 
didn’t hurt either, But the dining 
room is designated as a smoking 
area (a couple of cigarettes over- 
whelmed the ventilation for a 
while), and only the café is non- 
smoking. | guess one can order 
the full menu in the café, but it 
has the small tables and _ at- 
mosphere suitable to its own 
menu — 20 pizzas, each named 
for one of the 20 regions. 

Decor still retains the black- 
and-white tile and mod-groceria 
look of the rehabbed Polcari’s. 
Ristorante Lucia’s visual signa- 
ture is large reproductions of 
Sistine Chapel details and other 
Renaissance masterpieces. There 
are several of those paintings 
here, so you know the new 
ownership’s in charge. The back- 
ground music is accordion rendi- 
tions of Italian songs, so you 
know you're still in the North 
End and not the ‘burbs. 

Polcari’s attempted to please 
the Boston Garden visitors. 
Although | saw a few refugees 
from the circus in the café, this 
place is aiming to be your eve- 
ning’s entertainment. I'd rate it 
better than all but the best 
concerts, ice shows, and hockey, 
and competitive with some 
basketball. 


Phoenix 


DINING 


This directory is not like other 
restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from 
our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dollar and 
is the range quoted for entrees, un- 
less followed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 


change seasonally. 
RECENTLY REVIEWED 
Beijing Wi, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 


Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middlebrow 

taste for generous platters of aptly fried food, 
inexpensive. The specialities are scallion 
pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and sesame 
beef. Don’t order anything arty and you will 
be mightily pleased. We all agree that dry, 
sautéed, spicy, green beans — my favorite 
item here — aren't arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on The 
Garden), Boston, Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p-m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Baston’s best restaurant 
because it is so novel arid large-spirited it falls 
into its own category. Certainly the restaurant 
all Boston is talking about, with a vivid 
combination of bold decor and bolder food 
flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and frank 
in its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more fun than 
the Chinese cover-versions, but it's all 
tremendous fun. Don’t be overawed, be 
happy. (9/89) 
Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken takeout 
into the restaurant category. As such, it’s a no- 
frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast food. 
Why go to some national chain when you can 
have rotisserie chicken, fine chicken pie, real 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and a choice of 
yuppie salads and cookies for a few dollars 
more? Bring your favorite barbecue sauce 

Continued on page 14 


Serving Gourmet Seafood and International Cuisine 


Appetizers 


Salads 
Seafood hot salad. 


Our Specialties 


A Sampling From Our Menu 
Stuffed '/, Avocado with Shrimp & Crab Meat, Daily assorted 
smoked fish, Indonesian Chicken Satay, Pier 9 Shrimp Nachos. 

Chicken Waldorf Gorganzola, Nicoise, Chicken Nantucket hot salad, 


Curry Tofu & Vegetable. 
West Pasta & East Noodle 

Tortellini scallop carbonara, Shrimp Pad-Thai, Singapore Noodle. 


Seafood Bouillabaise, Chicken Pecan Bourbon, Blackened Bluefish 
or Blackened Cajun Red Fish, Long Island Orange Duck. 


Lunch Monday-Saturday 11-4pm Dinner Monday-Sunday oe: 
Sunday Brunch 11-4pm 
Offering lunch and dinner specials daily. 
Parties, Catering, Takeout, Free parking 
92 Harvard Street * Brookline * (617) 739-3354 


« 


491-1104 


GAN DHI RESTAURANT 


Featuring 
Traditional Vegetarian, Chicken and Lamb Specialties 
“* BRING THIS ADVERTISEMENT IN 


‘AND RECEIVE A 10% DISCOUNT 
|- 704 Massachusetts Avenue * Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
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Pier 9 Gourmet Burger i a z E =. & 
Cajun burger, Pizza burger, Teriyaki burger. iB A 
Vegetarian Special 
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Continued from page 13 
from home. (10/89) 


Cambridge Brewing 
Building 100, One Kendall » East 


Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon-Wed. 11:30 


a.m.-11 p.m.; Thursday 11:30° a.m.-mid- 
night; Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m; Sun. 11:30 


Goemon Japanese 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 
577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 


of toppings. I loved all the noodles and 
recommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as 
a sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 


real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles . 


are Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Hoo-Doo Barbeque, 835 Beacon St., 
Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS- 
RIBS). Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from 
sidewalk level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. The 
sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood specials 
are surprisingly good. Great jukebox with 
funky music of all periods and an interior 
heavily. decorated with collectibles and 
trivia, overframed. Late hours, which suits 
this food, and informal. Big enough to build 
its own in-crowd, and I’m joining. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (res- 
ervations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 
challenging stew for those who equate 
quality with refinement. Old flavors contend 
with top-quality ingredients and techniques. 
All the great meals are illuminating — this 
one makes you define your own taste. 
Entrees ask questions like: “Lobster is a 
luxury food and you've paid to have it cooked 
in the best and most difficult way, but aren't 
pepper and smoke where it's really at?” (8/89) 
Las Paimas, 162 Park St. (corner of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 
Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Columbia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Columbian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visably clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, tostones, plato 
montanero, chorizo sausage, and excellent 
coffee, of course. (9/89) 

Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 


Boston, 451-0247. ‘Daily 9 a:m.9 p.m. No 
credit cards, No liquor: Access up three steps 
Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef or 
chicken-based, with a variety of mix-ins. Also 
a line of drinks and desserts, and some like 
“avocado juice” (actually a luscious milk- 
shake) that are both. Small, homy, clean place 
serving food like mama used to make, if your 
mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Royal india, 1215 Comm Ave (corner of 
Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 
5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 

New management ‘is pressing a Northern 

Indian food policy, which means great breads, 
fascinating creamy curries with fresh cor- 
iander liberally applied, and a steady, slow- 
burn level of spicing, similar to the “one 
asterisk” dishes in Thai places. Some disap- 
pointments on the tandoori menu and the 
frying could be lightened up, but everything 
we had was edible — nay, filling, generous, 
and inexpensive. Don’t miss the Moglai 
murgh (chicken and mushrooms) and watch 
for blackboard specials. (10/13) 
Tijuana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884-7494; 
290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 
628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine (Chelsea only). Both locations 
up one step from sidewalk lével. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with large- 
ly Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. The 
Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for good 
chile con carne. Try the funkier and south- 
erner dishes such as Jalisco Tamale, Puerco 
Adobado, Molotitos, or the no-spice fried 
dishes like Pollo a la Tijuana done up in corn 
flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a little 
more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday through 
Sunday, and they’re a trip. (8/89) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 


Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from sidewalk 
level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges, The unify- 
ing theme is dinner as tourism, and the 
commitment to regional flavors is only 
sauce-deep. But they do use real coriander, 
and the fried prairie oysters are delicious in 
addition to affording the opportunity for 
various smutty jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and 
meats, barbecue, and salads decently 
priced; dodge conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a 
bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. (3/89) 
Dovecrest indian Restaurant, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England’s best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Grea® 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 

Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p-m.; Sat 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All 
credit cards (including Discover). Six steps 


up from sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch 
$7-13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine 

suburban road house full of no-kidding 
continental dishes and a few colonial 
revivals. Our reviewer praised the clam 
chowder, seafood luncheon specials, cheap 
desserts, and stolid middle-class values. 
Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/89) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wire. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as in the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 


bridge, 
a.m.-10 p.m; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m., Sai. 
5-10:30: Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 


If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has ~ 


less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 
Stan Saker’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8.a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 
Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
. wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an 
outstanding salt-and-pepper squid and 
seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s chicken, is full of ‘strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan res- 
taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 

Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 


a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 5 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s chicken (actually 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a,m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level, $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan or- 
ange-flavored beef. The Taiwan mad- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 
plenty of garlic. (6/89) 


indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 


ITALIAN 


Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. ; 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind-ofdressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the 

table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at The Heritage on the Garden), 
482 -0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of 
mirrors. What you see is how an upscale 
trattoria looks where Pastavino began: 
France. (4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 


Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town 
anymore, but open and thriving in East 
Boston. Cheap and tasty. Corners have 
been cut, but not on the long-simmered red 


‘Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m,, 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m,-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9'p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking. (Medici’s) $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is'a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 


Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class 

_ surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) ~ 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards, No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you’re new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m; No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If. gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 


CAMBRIDGE 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE(T) 


Enter an all new world of tropical dining and enjoy our sensational 
Polynesian Lounge featuring Panavison wide screen TV - 


Luncheon - Dinner - Take Out 

.We deliver all day! - 536-0420 
End - Fenway - Kenmore - Back Bay - Beacon Hill 
+ North End and Waterfront nei 
* Brighton and parts of Brookline 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. 
FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 2PM 


VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


1203p | 


451/2 Mt. Aubum St. Harvard Square 354-1718 
y, 


LUNCH 


i | 
| BUTTER OR CHOCOLATE | 
CROISSANT | 

49¢ 
with coupon ony 


62 Beacon Street 
KENMORE SQUARE 

52 Brattle Street | 
HARVARD SQUARE 


Enjoy Great 
Chinese Food. | 
All major sporting events. 


plus Allston 


WORCESTER 
EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEAR CENTRUM 


It’s 


It’s history. It’s art. 
culture. It’s dying. 
For centuries, it has steered man to safety. And now because 
of neglect. vandalism and erosion, it’s endangered. 


We are, The Lighthouse Preservation Society. And we're 
working to preserve our lighthouse heritage. 


= 
apes 
ee sauce and the homemade pasta dishes. Go *y 
early and often to grated-cheese 
a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. shaker. (4/89) : = 
A brew pub with excellent ales; working Sterting’s Café and Medici’s, 342 = 
back from the outstanding “Charles River Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, _ 
Porter.” The food is basic fern ber; with good a 
potato skins. With anything fancier, our 
; critic found fault. Build your dinner around is) 
the brews. A loud setting with. a pretty } 
sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) = 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri = 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 : 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; ; 
| Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit : 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps : ° 
from sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). an 
Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica i 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley aa 
; tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian : is 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as the 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant as INDIAN ae 
any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are 
funky but filling. Lunches, such as the ee 
holdover “blackbird sandwich,” and_ the eS 
with the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three a 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety “4 
| 
bs : ightly exotic miracle. It is by far the 
= spicy tastes and priced so ra HBS." ica 
‘ 
: DINNER _—SiameseKitchen 
. 
==-.-. =) 
. 


coulibiae of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 

familiar-sounding Italian dishes 
Frenchified. Enticing array of desserts. 
(11/88) 
Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 13:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent).. Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 


Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m,-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 

_ Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 


timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a’ 


kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m, Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 
“Terrific from the homemade breads to 
_the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn't set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with. weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 

dress up. (8/88) 
‘ 224 Boston 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level, $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the 
mussels in garlic, the wine-and-cream 
sauce; ~and -the~-firne ~mayonnaise that 
acéompanies the fish Cakes. TAIS Giie is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
\E, MC. Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
‘ood is well made, though the spicy sauces 
aré somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere’” powder and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 

- (10/88) 

Casa 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 


4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
(kitchen to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 
A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 


cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 


tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — 
from slices of potato omelette to meatballs 
in sauce to garlicky potato salad and 
exquisite tripe with chickpéas. At $1.50 to 
$2.50 a pop, you can afford to experiment. 
(5/89) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090, Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 

Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p-m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p.m.; Sun, 4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 


service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 


the tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p:m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Yamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-19 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC. Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8:25-20 

A fuil-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


SEAFOOD 


Boston Lobster Mouse, 256 Com- 


mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11-p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 


eight lobster entrees; lobster stew, and . 


lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bistro, 1952 Beacon St, 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 
restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod-man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey-banana_ dessert. 
(10/88) 

Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
without touching alcohol. The core dish is 
pho, the North Vietnamese beef soup as 
satisfying as the Jewish chicken soup, and 
action-packed with dippable beef slices 
and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive satay and a_ crunchy-fiery 
Penang duck. Try fried rice with taro root 
as a variation on your usual pad thai. 
Notably. generous ‘with shrimp and 
cautious with grease, two excellent signs. 
(5/89) 


The Hot and Sour Line 


_Hf you have had a bad experience with 
one of the restaurants listed, lef us 
_know. Contact the Hot and Sour Line, 
c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston Phoe- 


nix, 126 Brogkline Avenue, Boston 
02215. 


BRUCE HILLIARD 


Sanders channels English sweets to New England. 


Union Jack 


t's a bloody shame that the only tea party for which Boston is famous is 
j a few centuries old — and it involved dumping rather than pouring the 
stuff. This may explain why of all the cities in the US that should pay 
homage to tea and its various rituals, old Beantown exhibits the most 
shameful behavior. 

Oh sure, a few of Boston's big, fancy hotels try their hand at serving 
formal tea, and the Park Plaza’s little swan cream puffs are cute, but they just 
don’t cut it. There's a reason the words “tea” and “cozy” have a close 
relationship, one that goes beyond simply describing a padded warmer for 
your pot. If you've ever ducked into a cozy little tea shop and had a wee pot 
of ted and some clotted cream, or a cup of Earl Grey and a scone at four 
o'clock of a rainy day, surrounded by faded chintz and mismatched chairs, 
you'll know what I mean. (And why won't anyone open such a place a few 
blocks from my office?) 

Most important, if you've ever had a crumpet, toasted and slathered with 
clotted cream, honey, or butter and jam, you know you've found a reason to 
go on living. And you must wonder, as | do, why, in this supposedly 
Anglophilic part of the world, we've been cruelly denied. 

Of course, thosé of us enmeshed in urban centers get spoiled with 
thinking anything we want should be within reach. In the case of crumpets, 
though, it’s the suburbs that come through: Peabody, way, way up on Route 
1, is the single New England source for crumpets that I’ve been able to 
unearth. Union Jack, owned by Cathy Sanders, a Scot who's been living 
stateside for the past 15 years, found an Englishwoman in Cleveland who 
makes these spongy, flat muffins studded with tiny holes, and markets them 


‘under the brand name Sir Bobby. Here, in her small shop, Sanders sells 


them frozen, a package of six for $1.75. 

Sanders opened Union Jack three years ago to give a wee tate o’ home to 
the Scots, Irish, and Brits living in New England and surrounding areas, and 
imports a full range of British food, including Typhoo tea (the real stuff, says 
Sanders), Scottish meat pies, biscuits, cookies, and candies. She says the 
demand is so great for British food, she has just opened a new store on the 
South Shore, too. Now if she would just open my dream tea shop — and 
don't forget the faded chintz and mismatched chairs. _ 

Union Jack is located at 134 Newbury Street, Peabody. Open 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. weekdays (closed Monday) and noon to 5 p.m. on Sunday. The Quincy 
store is at 102 Franklin Street. 


— Sandra Shea 
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Delivery! 


HANMIOK 
Korean and Japanese Cuisine 


351 Washington Street 


783-2090 


Brighton Centre 


A True Dining 
Experience 


For the finest in 
traditional Japanese 
cuisine 


*Sushi Bar 
*Teriyaki. 
‘Tempura 

*Take out available 
*Sushi Party Platter 
‘and more 
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- possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


678 


THE | 
PUZZLER 


by Don Rubin 


The trouble with our energy policy is that it lacks imagination. 
We could, for example, save lots of money by turning off parts of 
our neon signs. (Many signs are readable even when they're on 
the blink.) See if you can fill in the bianks. 


3 Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #678 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, November 6. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 


lottery. : 
4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size _ 


Solution # 676 


We received scores and scores of correct entries to ‘‘In- 
telligence Quotient,”’ but who's counting. (Oh, all right, 267.) The 
puzzle was a simple example of cryptarithmetic. The shuttlecock 
equals one, the footprint two, the wishbone three, the paper clip 
four, the saw five, the eagle six, the umbrella seven, and the 
stopwatch eight, which seed the problem 4152 divided by 12, and 
the quotient 346. 

The following folks can count on T-shirts. 

1) Richard B. Sullivan, Jamaica Plain 
2) Rebecca Dosick, Belmont 

3) Steven Levine, Brighton 

4) Gerald Oettinger, Cambridge 

5) Jeff Cawthorne, Jamaica Plain 

6) Jeffrey S. Larson, Boston 

7) Bruce Torre, Arlington 

8) C.J. Hughes, Pelham, NH 

9) Jeff Inman, Brookline 


10) Kelli Grigsby, Hooksett, NH A 


the blink 


MATTRESS 
AND 

FURNITURE 

COMPANY 


Sleep.rite 


bed products 


Queen size 
sleep sofas 


1113 Comm. Ave 


Boston, MA 617-782-3830 


CHECK-IN TO A 
TRAVEL CAREER 


/ You want a new career 

You love travel 

/ You like working with people 

You want AYA American 
Airlines SABRE Training 

/ You need a student loan 

/ You want placement 
assistance 


CALL US! 
(617) 547-7750 


Day, Evening & Saturday 
Courses Start Soon! 


OPEN HOUSES 
12:30 pm every Thurs. 


6:30 pm Thurs, Nov 2 


TRAVEL 
EDUCATION 
CENTER 


104 Mt. Aubum St, Cambridge, MA 
Nashua, NH (603) 880-7200 


Accredited Member NATTS 
Licensed in MA & NH 


Affiliated with 
Crimson & Travel 
New England's Largest Travel Agency 


if you’re ready 
to stop smoking, 
the Cancer 
Information 
Service is ready 


to start helpi a 
ping. 
Justcal 


Get into the Act 


with 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 


URETHANE 
FOAM 


Wholesale-Retail 
mattresses for bunks, 
benches, vans, sofas, 
seats, station wagons, 

boats, campers. 


Any shape or size 
cut while you wait 
NO CHARGE 


4 
Bench 24°x76" $13.50 $27.00 $40.50 


Cot__30°x76"_$17.43 $34.87 $52.31 | 


: 
| 
= 
¥ 
Reg. 2492 
| Twin 39°x76" $21.93 $43.87 $65.81 | 
3/4__ 48°x76"_$27.00 $54.00 $81.00 
Queen 61°x81" $34.31 $68.62 $102.93 
° 


CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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APARTMENTS 
A 


ALE TON. avi, 
Studio, $550, fram 11/1..0n 
omm Ave- & T. Caii 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, 
line. 


Owner, no fee. 527-9333 


3 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


1BR 
a.c., w/w, 2 blocks to 
T, 3 


333/222 
te 


3 


por /mo. 784-3779 
$050. RE, 864-8772 BACK BAY/Fenway, FREE 
CAMBRIDGE, nr river, “RENT. NO FEE. 
eatin kitch, 1 1 tion of studios, 1 
ba, garage, $1250+ utils. 
235-7320 (d), 237-0140 (e) Med area. 247-2296 
3 ba, $1400+ utils. no fee. 
nego. 


CHELSEA, NO FEE, JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Pond & 


. tg 1BR+ loft, d/d, w/d in Med area, great loctn, 
FEE. huge BR. din 734.0905 


1m, yard, pkg $600. 
‘avi Open eves, RE, 884-1515 JAMAICA PLAIN. x-Irg 


DORCHESTER, 1BR apt in  S¥Nny 2nd fir 3BR, Irg porch, 
res Walk S T, from Pond, No 


tored Vict. ow 
r fee, $1050. Safe nbrhd. Lv 
$600/mo htd. 265-1256 msg, 891 


on 
SMINTOSO.END JAMAICA PLAIN Two 


OORCHESTER, nr T, Hilltop Bedroom 


BELMONT, 2BR, 5 1/2 rms, 
natri wdwrk, conven to T, 
St pkg. $830+ ut, avi late 
. 484-6733 eves til 10p. 


@at-in-kitch, d.w., deck 
fee 


46R apt w/2 decks, ocean & wood floors, cidse to T and 
city views, $775mo+ util, conveniences, Available 

in now, free rent until January 1st, $675 + heat- 
-Sullivan & Company 


DORCHESTER, 1bdrm 
=JAMAICA PLAIN, 28R, LA, 
e-i-k, 2 


OR, nr T, 
$700 inc $045, ute 377-4898 


NEWT. > FEE, sunny SOUTH BOSTON, Cit Multi-skilled sks 
poraty 4 roa 1/2 ba Point, E. Broadway, 1 apt & shop space. Will remo- 
dw. w/d, microwv, hdwd firs to T & beach. 8irgrms,mod die run-down place. Work 

Ivg rm, dining rm kitch & ba, w/d hkup, deck and/or pay for rent. 
Study w/view of Boston off kitch w/irg yard. 938-6141 
line, quiet st, access totrans. 268-7304 after Sp. 
$1100+. Jason, 734-7732 SOUTH END, luxury 18R, COMMERCIAL 
READING, 7 rm Vict., rmmts nice nbrhd, marble mantie, SPACE 

Walk io tain, $600. Bill, 288-6434 
. 648-63 on 
ROS THE DEADLINE FOR Shawmut Ave, ideal for re- 
ndwd new PLACING tail, office, warehse, or artist 
SOMERVILLE, re 
$575-675; 26R $750-850; CLASSIFIEDS 
4BR $1300; SBR $1600. 1S WEDNESDAY River St. A —_ 396 6589 
Atlas RE, 628-8900 AT 6:30PM. Medtord, 
SOMERVILLE, 8 rm 4BR+ WAL NDO- 
fs. porch, on T Devie MO. 
$1300. 776-0946 Se, the INIUMS 
wOwik, no too, 391-0777 Sq, $10,000 
WALTHAM, pleasant 1BR in down, $500/mo after 
SOMERVILLE, Irg. snny gwner-occ 2-fam. Off-stpkg, taxes. 492- 
apt. Freshly bi to bus. $600+utl+ sec. 
painted, new 
wid access, $775, 625-9046, 899-4385 USES 
SOMERVILLE, modern & WATERTOWN FOR RENT 
sunny 5 rm, 28R, hdwd firs, 1/2 MONTH 
d/d, $800-$830. No Fee. Nr Newton Corner 7BR. Wg rm pea 
Atlas RE, 628-8900 Pike, Ly study, tile K 
SOMERVILLE, nr Porter Sq. PKG. hdwd firs, siarm sys 
2BR, eat-in kitch, vg rm, tem, 1 bik from T. No fee. 
No Fes. $2000. 603-924-6878 

hdwd firs, on-st pkg, newly Linden Realty 734-4200 
irs,  SISOREWARD on ? 
fridge inci. $1000. 666-4040 owner to THE NEW, EXPANDED 
SOMERVILLE, spacs bright $525. 783-9849 REAL ESTATE 
rm. 2BR. porch. Avi 11/1. Boston law stdnt nds rmate CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
$850. to Shr aprmt in city: can pay QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
SOMERVILLE, walk to red $400/mnth 603-474- WAY TO FIND WHAT 
ling, 3-4BR all modrn. JADRID. SPAIN) aps" YOURE LOOKING FOR! 


firs. pkg, $1050. 942-0663 


exch for apt in Ca 
(bet Harvard & Mit) as 
1/1/90 for 6 mos 731-2820. 


i 


i 


3 


g 


la 


*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its text or 


ssifieds — 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


PHONE #: CARD #: 
NAME: BANK: 
ADDRESS: DATE: 


UNES 5.25 perline 7.00 perline 12.00 perline 12.00 perline Domestic 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.) (Aline min.) line min.) Foreign 

7 pt. bold headline - 9.75perline 13.20 perline 13.20 perline 13.25 perline 
9 pt. bold headline 11.00 perline 14.60 perline 14.60 perline 15.00 perline $ 
x # of weeks = $ REAL ESTATE 
Capitalized words 1.10 per word # of capitalized words @ $1.10 each= $ Housemates 
NUMBERS Roommates 
Sublets 


Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 


Pick-up: $13.20 Mail-out: $19.80 COST: 


# of weeks x 


= $ 


6861 ‘OML NOILOAS *XINSOHd NOLSOS SHL 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a seporate space for punctuation. as 

HEADLINES: Wonted 

reject or editany Antiques & Fleo Morkets 
12-3 4 5 67 8 9 1011 12 13 14 15 edvertisement. Appliances 

TEXT: 


clothing 


Computers 


IL 
I 


> Ends 


LILI 
LILI 
LILI 
LILI 
LILI 


L 
L 


Component 


Video & TV 
123 4 5 6 # 8 9 10 11 12 13.14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

See Classified Section headings 
Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 for other categories. 


| 
T notes $860; unis tenant LOOKING FOR AN 
; at will. 731-6923 APARTMENT, HOUSE . 
BROOKLINE, Charming 1 OR CONDOMINIUM? 
REAL ESTATE 
1 block from Beacon St, 
posed CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
4 incl ht/utils. Call Jeff 
11/1 $400 inc! util 661-3321 EAST BOSTON, 2BR water- ; 
rms, wd firs $700; SOMVL 
HARBOR, uiltra-contemp 
lites, pet poss., $725+... 
ESTATE RE. 884-1515. 
BOSTON, Best values: 
studios & 1BR from $495, 7) 
: 2 & 3BR from $900 Ps 
frnshd short-term $150/wk 
fee. Call Viado, 734. BOSTON So End. sunny 
porch. $1500+ utils. ht/hw. NO FE. Avi now. BRIGHTON, No fee + haif- an 
BRIGHTON, 1/4 FEE, clean nr $4400. 
NO FEE & free months rent, © BRIGHTON, off Comm Ave, ers 
BOSTO N. hdwd firs studio studio,1.2BR $525-695 inc 
$570, 1BR $640, 2BR $795. —ht/hw, 1 month rent free.No _—‘T. Cat ok, avi now 
oc cr 3BR $1100, 4BR $1300. pets. No fee. 444-4086 ail utils, 288-6914 ay 
CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 |} 
| 
Classified Advertising Policies | | 
* we will keep running the same ad free as long as you call |! } ° lis 
on Monday or by 6:00 p.m Tuesday to reriew the ad. ! 
the To begin renewing your ad call 267-1 ; 
3 the ad's second appearance. 
ix accepts ne liabi its failure, for any reason, to | 
erially affected by the error, provided thot the Phoenix is |{ 
of such error in an advertisement within seven NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL ENTRE NOUS 
2 The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates H } aes 
x : and conditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by the ' ; oe: 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 
*To determine correct category placement 
No advertisment containing a phone number and/or address will be } } i 
accepted in the Personals or Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box |; H = 
numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. 1 ' e 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address ond || [ey | H fee 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES : Lost & Found ! 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for cancelled 
vesdays. GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy |! ; 
changes accepted on guaranteed advertisement 
} Music and the Arts... , © p.m. H H 
Real Estate and Help Wanted... 4 p.m. 
Copy for all other Advertisements... , 6:30 p.m. ; ; 
Entre Nous/Escort/Modeling... Wednesday, 12 noon 
Escort telephone verification.. Wednesday, 12 noon 
| OFFICE HOURS ! 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. -7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. H 
Fri. 8:30 a.m, -5 pm. 
Telephone rumber wil be prined inthe People Secton in 
T i in in 
‘a advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the Escort section } ; 
must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for verification is 
- Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will not appear in the ; ; 
of a Phoenix box charged to the advertiser. : : ; 
BOX NUMBERS i 
Advertisers may pick up box yg oe at the Phoenix Classified |! i 
Office between 9 o.m. and 5 p.m. through Friday. Replies ore |; ' 
is not fo open 
discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited advertisements, ; ; 
and the like. { 
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NEWBURYPORT 
Quaint 28R Colonial in quit 


dis- 
tance to 
firs, spac Ktch & BTH, 2 car 
rkg, 900, owner. 
7 v msg. 


HOUSEMATES 
1 
Call Lincoin 
profs sk hsmt, 
quiet sale 


, WD, $397+ 
ALLSTON, M 
sober, veg pret BIG 


18, 254-0452 


ARLINGTON, 2F 1M sk ~ 
resp M, 26+ for 

dep hse, nr kg 
nosmk/pets, $280, 646-9571 


ARLINGTON, 2M 1F seek F 
25+ for 


shr. 3rd floor 


"s in 30's in indep. coop 
vict. hse on quiet 

Nr Spy pond, T. No 
smoke/pets 646-6393 


the 
already 

lowest fee 

in town — 
with this 


cou 


i 
| 251 Harvard St. § 
I Brookline, MA 
(Coolidge | 
9om-8 pmMon-Fri 
5 pm, Sun. 


, Mod kit, deck, 
off st park, wis. $475+, avail 


Ashmont 


. No drink/drugs/ 


quiet spiritual/medita’ 


call Will eves 8-1 
DORCHESTER, F = 


elegant on Ww, 
3M & 1F, rel Ss situ, 
$285+ utils, 


MEDFORD, West, hse nr 
Davis Sq. sks F 38+ com- 


mittd to group li 
We are Wr 27-51. We 


ROOMMATES 


7 2 
imed. 646-91 own & maintain hse Jack 323-7055 iv msg $70 
ARLINGTON F porch, parkg, piano, on week util. 
sks prof M Gwe Central air, w/d, cable, prkg. 
brhd. 26-36 istoric 
$350+. 488-3504 3195 MADI701 home in rural village setting. 
MILLIS 4 No ers/pets. com- 
ATTENTION! HULL. NonSmkr to shr ig sible individual to Muter_rail/Rt 2. $350/mo + 
nwly renov 13 rm home,  fespons 
THE DEADLINE FOR Cosen vu Comm boat 7 room on 
RENEWING ALL $400/mo.'$254522 v msg «eres in quiet rural setting 
$395 Includes all utilities. 
GUARANTEED HYDE PARK, to sh a 508-376-2015 UN 
CLASSIMED ADS hse, fr & bk yrd, drvwy, quiet or 2 F non- hs in historic rural 
TUE residential area, nr T, non village, 
1S TUESDAY AT = avi Smokers to share home w/ NW of Boston. Nr At 2 & 
6:00 P.M. bes-4347 family. No commuter rail. Garden, 
BEDFORD 2 Prof M sk M/F -——— tores & T, + wood stove, piano, big barn, 
to shr hse. W/D, D/W, 2bath JAMAICA PLAIN, Pondside, 1/4 utils, 698-9723. 2 3 acres. Nr conservation 
she  seekng respons, amiable TEWTON;CHESTNUT ‘and. No smkrs/pets, $350+ 
3rd to she lovely home, Irg / util 508-425-9168, 
+ 275-3213 yard. No smoke, no more HILL, youns grot co 
couple 1F pets. $500 incl. ne in Newton sks (pret M) 23-99 fr 
|AICA PLAIN, 2F sk Center. Close friendly avi 
caret coneidered Couple or Pager Mase Phe. 4 bathe, pkg. med: rent $276, rutile: 
fone wierd Nr T. Pond, w/d. $400 month nosmk, 3 cats, no more pets 
after Spm 524-1807 $500 mo+ util. 332-6056. 628-6526 


pets, avi now, 617-254-2651. 


nonsmkg, 
no $320+ utils. 


BROOKLINE, 2F, 
sunny 


g pri 
jo smk/ ts/Republicans. 
$440 731.0014 ask fr A.E. 


BROOKLINE, 


iA. 8. 
NO students. 
cat 230-2000 


BROOKLINE, prof M/F 25+ 
to shr elegant, 

to T, offers frpic, hdwd firs, 
sunrm, preh, W/D, D/D, 3 
bths, irg gracious living 
spaces. pirited grp 
interested in shrng some 
meals. No 
please. $500+ 5260 


BROOKLINE, room ~~ for 
neat mature 
duplex shr w/ 2 
cetient location nr w/d dw 
prkg $350 + 277-3761 


CAMBRIDGE 
veg to share quiet, well-kept, 
2-bedroom, 6-room house. 
Convenient to and 
Central Square, T. Yard w/ 


patio. $395 
Joe, 491-5122 
CAMBRIDGE 2M, 2F seek 


coop 
hse. Shr meals. No smk, 
walk to T. $300+ 868-4236. 


(pre' for 
Spacs 3BR apt. Hdwd firs, 
on-st pkg, back yard, w/d, 
dw, 2 pianos & more 
& frndly hsehold, 10 min 
from Harvrd. Avi imm, 
$450+ util (negot), 864-5049 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Kendall T, 


avi Nov 1 or Jan 1. § + 
util. 876-2272 
CAMBRIDGE room available 


in apt maple floors 
natural o/s 

wid 439% S76-1037 
CAMBRIDGE sks 1M/1F 
23+ to shr ig 6 bdrm 


close to Hvrd and Port 
$287 + 354-7040 Avi 11 


sk rmmt 
shr apt. Walk to 
‘$308 661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE/Som Nu mu- 

sic compsr seeks 2 

x 30x 

avail $182-435+ 492-3957 

wntd to Cape w, 

2prof 20%, $350+ 

utils, avail now, call Dave or 

Meir 508- eves. 


CONCORD, 2F & 1M sk 4th 
(30's) to shr 4BR hse. Yrd, 
. hrdwd firs, $315+ 


CONCORD M/F 25-40 to shr 

hse nr center, rte 2. 

yard, dw, w/d, $362 + util. 
Avi 11/1 508-371-2169 

2M's_ sk 

cooprtve, 

healthy Nosmk. 

$340+. 326-5371. 326-8391. 


DORCHESTER, artist film 


$350/mo no utils, 288-9524. 


ARLINGTON, F to shr 2 br 


apt in 2 w/ F + cats 
yrd on bus line 
+ avail now 648-7957 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, M 


NO 
NRB.U.- 643-2755 polit $250 
1M & 1F sk 1F for 3br nr T, ARLINGTON M/F for se 4 
. Lots of closet spc 2BR d/d id : 
pis. 787-6945. Jack or aid, Garage. BOSTON Perubian M sks M 
BELMONT, 2M sk M, 30+ days 641-3418 nights Prntington ‘Ave 2 Dis trom 
busline. Qtr mile to T no 
MO’S RENT pete. 643-0327 eos® 
ARLINGTON, M/F to shr 
BOSTON, apt. w/ 1M & 1F, pel porch furn duplex 2 1/2 br d/d baic 
good for two, sunny, , Close to T, non-smkr, 
Cation, $725 incl heat. No +, avi 12/1, 646-9021. 536-0642 
now. 
262-7 ARLINGTON non-emkr for 
apt nr Alewife T stop. wnted . 
ALLSTON/BROOKLINE Hdwd firs, eat in kitch, bath, nr T, nice nghbrhd, 
condo rmflibrary, avi 11/1 400+ $350 536-2687 
ac poots3 578900 or Lee 271-5571 days or 
over $7 Lee 734- 648-6279 eves =NO 
ALLSTON, F rmate needed ARLINGTON sunny townhouse, 20 ft ceil, 
to shr by Ave F to shr attr 2 BR, jacuzzi, greenhse 
& BU. Huge modern 2 min to er Se al furn, to 
B line. 730-4952 garden, need 1 or 2M 
Kke/p 


M <x 
nice, clean {2 bth, 
utils, 787-3685. 


4BR apt nr Harvard Ave, 
S275 inc & hw. 783-2127 


NOTICE TO PERSONAL 
CALL ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE 
RECORD YOUR 
GREETING NOW. 


YOUR VOICE IS WHAT THEY'RE 


WAITING FOR 


CALL 742-FREE. 


gs 

283 


: 
$ 


333 


iz 


xtra- irg SBR, 1 1/2 ba, d/d, 


eat-in. kitch, prvt yard. 
$295/mo. No fee 


. $288 
No sec. Avail 11/1. 83 4765 
BRIGHTON, 2 rmmts 25+ 


BRIGHTON, to shr, 
SOR, a now, 
foo. Donen 254-2301 


2BR 


HILL, spacious 
M/F 
inc! all incl all 367-9155 


bus 15 min 


rm 
787-2428 


TERT 
apt in 


hs w/ w/d, d/w, storage, 
prkng. ‘Guiet, ‘bus 


_ in ea. BR, $500+. 
275-1799 


BELMONT, 2mi fr/Harv Sq, 
nr T, M or F rmmt, no pets, 


BELMONT/Cushitg Sq, M/F 
sk 3rd for 3br 2fam w/pkg. 
Gorgeous ir, dr. Fp, hrdwd 
firs, w/d, d/w, etc. It's a find, 
we love it. $433+, 489-5843. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, indep hse 

nr pond sks 2M/F. 11/1 & 
12/1 openings. Nonsmk 
progressive itics. $2 
mo + utils. 524-6373 
JAMAICA PLAIN, co-op hs 
2M. 3F, 24-44, & 1 3yr old, sk 
2 resp people who would ad 


chores. life experiences, and 
a great old hs, 524-7951 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 “ 
30+, to shr peaceful 3BR 
hse w/2 F, Moss Hill area, nr 


~ NEWTON Hi 


NEWTON Highlands 1F, 1M 
1 child seek hsemtes for 11 
stores, pkg, w/d, ard, 
baths, no smi pets $400 inc 
all Util 508: 


NEWTON 
prof M/F to shr vict hse nr T 
& 128, pkg, dck, hardwd firs 
WD, no cigs $385 call 
eves 329-57! 


rm in vic hm 
shr ig kit & iivem. 480+s uti. 


SOMERVILLE Ig sunny rm in 
5BR hse Ig liv area storage & 
parking + util 628-6674 


SOMERVILLE/Medford M 

25+ -for beautiful 

responsible household, w/d, 

frpic, hrdwd firs grdn black- 

berrys semi semi semi 
2733 


+ 


SOMERVILLE, Per Sq. 
t 4BR hse 


ALLSTON, need F to share 
2BR apt LR, mod bth, eat in 
kit. Near T, avail now $430 ht 
& hw inc. 375-7341 


ALLSTON, nr Harvrd, 
respons., consid. M/F, 
nonsmkr, to shr irg 2BR, nr 
bus, or Pike, pki 
$375+, 11/1, 783-4718 
ALLSTON seeks M/F 22-35. 
$325 heat, hot water, park- 


F irg 2BR, 
hi irs, pk 
$475+ utils. 489-373 


BELMONT, F 28+, nonsmkr, 
shr huge, snny beaut apt in 2. 
Fam, nr T, ing Br w/study, 


A F prof, 28+ to 
whee ic, 2brm apt nr T. 


util, 


BELMONT, Waverly Sq, 
convenient to public 
room avail in spacious 3 


BRIGHTON Or. TF 
is. Bay ng No 


Civind Cir, 
wntd, 25-35 for 
prking incl, $400+ 
1466 call evenings. 
Comm ave apt 
line Nr all necess. 
util inel. 232-6423 
anytime 


pat 
to shre 2BR apt 
cre & T. incl 
ht avi now 731-0238 Iv msg. 


BRIGHTON F, gras 
wntd fr .irg safe 
. Ne park, T. 
prch, ez prkng, mst be clean, 


resp, ez going, No smk/ 
$385 it. Avi 


GM_ has ge 
apt. 


; BRIGHT 
M.D. M 38 sks M/F 
mk shr 


prof/Grad, no $i 
duplex in mod sunny quiet 
complex. Mir T 11/2 bath yd 
w/d ac pool. A must See! 
+ Costantino 254-1813 
BRIGHTON, M/F 25+ for 
semi-coop hse. Must 
be respble & employed 
Pking, reas rent 


BRIGHTON M/F, hse 2fi = 
$350/mo. + util. Smokr ok. 


BRIGHTON, non-smkg F 
wtd to shr irg apt. $350/mo+ 
utils, hdwd firs, 


. be frndly.& neat, incid. Nr BC. Top of 
woman. Sunny, 536- ext 2359-12n00n ing apt. w/d, pkg aval 
Arbore’ near. hse Call 404-0785. Ive mssg 
rboretum /meo, utils 
i NEWTON, near pike/ ex- 
LEXINGTON, 2M/1F sk F for progressive pol 625-1523 [ms avi. extra rg, T, ‘smk to sh ig hse, nr train, 
relaxed cooperative hsehid. - $350/rm ae ye) with pool. $450+ util 
Nr Rt 2. No cigs/pets. $275, SO. NEW HAMPSHIRE 2 Bon AyT36-1 @)444- eer 508-667-3562 
call before 10 pm. 862-6142 nr Brkin, 1 GM sk resp 3rd; sep kit + br, 
M/F 22+ for — hse w/ shr bath; priv setting. $300 ALLSTON, wntd rmmts to = BOSTON/Ashmont 
LEXINGTON, M&F  2prof 25/27, 1.5 bth, dnrm, —_(693)382-4810. shr irg 4Br in 3Fam, seek 3rd ns 25+ for gorg & 
f seek nonsmkg M/F for sun prch, w/d, d/d, $350+ util, avi , . oe T. more 
hse wiyard nr T. $396, avi imm, Gabe 783-3290, cats. $325. Avi immed. 
70+. 661-0831 965-3035 ious 2 br townhse 2 bath ac ALSTON, sk F housmate for 
w/d dw deck off st nr rt 
LEXINGTON, spacious 4 NEWTON Prof M/F for 48R Wilm $460 5 house, nrrd&grn line, BOSTON, Ashmont Red in 
bedroom, 2 bath, house has poe oe ae oon share food, no pets, resnbi T. 2brm, vict hse, F 36 sks 
immediate one _‘T,, quiet, no /pets WAKEFIELD, bucolic oasis rent 254-0712 frndly, indep prof, 30-45 to 
— yard, loads of +. 527-1830 15 min . pastoral, ANDOVER 32 v old M sks F shr huge apt w/ wd fis, vict 
month tities NEWTONVILLE, 2M or Den fir apt. Ex- 2mo eee, 
shr spac hse w/ 5 vane. 475-2127 
LINCOLN 3 M/F 25-40 non- WALTHAM, F &2catssk2F to the BOSTON BEACON HILL to 
smokr for 11 rm hse in pets, 25-95 to atv ing he, w/0. pkg, frodseaeen share with F, 7 room 
woods by ponds. Piano, frp! potatoes . oval 11/1, $230". ytd, $375-425+ utils, avi im- — ‘ofessional woman imo 227-0235. Leave 
15 min to Camb $450+ -7418 lv msg 3-6864 message. . 
NEWTONVILLE, nr ex bus, WELLESLEY Rte9 & 128 trans to city. Aval imm, 8OSTON, Columbus ave.nr 
(30+) to w in se w/d, + 
ts. No hdwd firs, $875, 969-2709" Call bean 230-7900 ie ample closet space, 
Call NEWTON, WEST F 23+, WESTNEWTON, Atirctvhse Pkg. porch. $400+-Avi $4954, call 617-206-4691 
UNCOLN, friendly, un-  non-smkr to shrig 4BR hse 5BR 2bth, mod kit, OR LR 11/1 or 11/15. 643-3266 
tructured hee w/ 3 norm w/3F, w/d, avi WO. nr T, $290+ days Andy BOSTON, Fenway area, GM 
people. Conv loc, abuttng 332-6952. 735-6819 eves 969-7640 SBR 11 ton se. OR sks M/F to shr apt. Avail 
FORTER sk WEST [NEWTON “Clean, IK. Porch. Foie. OWidiep um 
LITTLETON 2 M/F to shr Nice all. 641-3717 729-9728 On Fenway 2BR 
home Nr beach, A No sm gine pote, street pk ARLINGTON, OM IF condo 1100 sq ft, View, 
sauna no cigs/pets $290/350+ last, sec, furniture. 25+ 4 seek Elevator Utilities 
$400+ util call 508-952 utils. + for home on quiet Cail our Agent 247-0238. 
WESTON, live in. woods st. Share chores, food. 
Looking for a GIG? Looki Progressive human service close to city, Interests; ps , busi- st/prof wntd 
for a musician? See G' y seeks responsible, frpic, w/d, piano, studio ness, the arts. + no  Srm comp! furn apt nr T (red) 
category in Music & the Arts professional person to as- cat, —— or $425+ smokers, pets avail immed Andrew. avi imm 
classified department sist 8 mild to moderate men- Chris resp non-sm, Tom 262-8605 
MALDEN at Mogg wan WINCHESTER 1M, 28+ for ARLINGTON EAST, F rmt BOSTON, Kenmore/ 
BR), shr w/ 1F & 1M in k4 sleep overnights in ex- ly semi house, shr apt duplex, yd, age Fenway, Fairly Ig, - 
apt, ar T, $275mo (ht incl change for private room and with 2M, 3F 28-43. utiful, laundry, no smok, , 2 BR Lo 
w/d) 322-9374 on T huge, house with fireplace, $375/mo, T and bus. M/F straight. $537/mo 
nosmk ig colonial Off-st prking/amenities ARLINGT EAST. 1F BOSTON, Mass Ave GWM 
+. Grad students weicome Util + food. No 33 sks rmmte renov 2br 


hse, kit/laund priv, walk to 
train. $325+1/4 util. 
9667. 


02151. Call 684-9238 


' smokers or 
ets. Available 11/1 
929-0766. 


apt 
. pase + 442- 


very clean. Nr ex- 
bua. pie pkg avi. 783-2262 


BRIGHTON Nr BC 2F sk 


, Oak 


BRIGHTON, 
to shr irg 


. $435 
inc uti. 965-67 12/783-1228 


BRIGHTON, 


ARLINGTON, E-1 bdrm $400 PF MEDFORD, nr Tufts, M/F QUINCY, prof sks nonsmkr, BOSTON Mass Ave. Nr Or- . 
ST... 2 rm suite $600 in ige, conv & coat cana tom, quiet, 26+ for 3 BR home nr rh 
'd acre cul-de-sac attr hse F & daught imin to red line, exc house. w/d, . or T. No smkr, bch, T. Nice yd. $350+, sally incl. 
next to 75 acre Nr (16). 648-0737 lots of & Must music. $350+. 227-1612, M-F 9-5. shops. Lots of closets spc. 
wrkng/prot, non-smk, share wanted to shr beautiful hse 
lined street, -st pkg, hdwd firs, 
aS : HOUSES w/d, hdwd fir, ht inci, no Moraga. minutes to T. 
R SALE nr T. $395+ util. $300+. 327-5303 
FOR SALE mm 6 ROSLINDALE ssingle 
ARLINGTON F non smoke in owner 
nor eks ng occupied 5BR private house 
8rm nr T, wash mach, gay, 
ok. $320/mo 787-7935. a 
ALLSTON, M/F needed for $375+ . Avi Nov 1. Cail BOSTON, St. Stephen next i 
nice 4bd house nr T w/ Gary 789-4058. BOSTON, rmmt needed for to Symph Hall, 2 rms in 3 ; a 
No more story twnhse. Great joc, T, |. 
BRIGHTON 1F to shr ige vict 
—— —— hse. Quiet area nr bus. W/d | 
st. Share chores, food. BRIGHTON firs, 11/2 
interests; busi- lovely dupix hse ea ht/hw, ow 
ness, the aha no mod, fp,ir & dr rms, hrdwd T. Leslie, 131-2697 
BRIGHTON. 2 F sk 1 F prof 
Grad/Prof- welcome. 25+, no smkg/drugs, huge 
- ARLINGTON beautiful 3 731-8830 apt, pkg, indry, nr T & Pike, a3 
fice/workspace. q house w; 4 to T, 
join communicative F's and Sq. Nr Mass = 
254-8907 acious and clean. 1st fir of . 
BROOKLINE, 1 F wanted nonsmkr, 
25+. prof. clean._respons renoy 
P, 1, wntd to shr hse nr Oak Sq, 
& BEACON HILL, quiet, resp, 
irg apt.$450, inc heat, 1 
| Dig fooms, semi- last, &sec 742-2260. 
15, 30 $450, 77-4890 Beautiful 
BROOKLINE, Cool Gor, hse 
eg : i I of 3. sks 4th (30+) Ig snny rm, stores. Priv, neat, prof F, 36, : 
| | mp Ok.926-4399. 
— 
INC, 
' off-st prkg, + sec dep. — 
484-5154 
on for = 
September! = 
share M or F. Lg, 
or 965-3560 $325 unhtd. No fee. = smk. $425-495. 254-0701 
BRIGHTON, rg ¢m_in 4BR d 
apt, avi now, on T. $275/mo 
. friendly, i se- 
ae —— — rm in beaut se, deck, 
1,9° thru 
ike, Storrow, bus, Harv: 
Aval Now or 11/1 Rhob 
I the public. 783-1364 Anytime 
4 | | 
I and | 
— | 
\ I service. I 2nd fir of 2fam hse. Avi Now 
= BRIGHTON nr T, 3 students 
a week. seek 4th to sty apt 
1 $40 tor 3 mos. 
‘ jaundry $450 incids nt. 
Janice 782-5874 782-0502 
BRIGHTON, quiet 48R hse, 
shr w/2 F & 1M in mid-20's & 
2 kittens, avi now, 11/1, or in 
between. 783-2470 
BRIGHT! 
° room for rent on sh. 25+, ed 
non-smoker, . NO pets 
$320+. 731 2008. Bam-avi 
immd. no sublets! 
BRIGHTON, frndly 
& considerate’ Mir prof 
Jeo photo person sks cir 
at indiv to shr 2rm apt 
ntly refurbished hrdwd firs | 
nty of common spc, bsmnt _ 
min wil lin now sko 4th F rmmt 
25+ pie’ 4BR 
$360+ avi, 
: ‘ be) > ait, n & bus, No ts or 
25 Proctor ave, Revere MA on 30+, avi = Call eves, 783-8010 
12/1. $450+. 643-1449" 


q 


CAMBRIDGE; Harv Sq. 
twnhse. $525+. 


ad wanted, smk 
7-47. 


a M/F 25+ to 

share small apt with 1M a 

quiet st $290/mo inci ht. Call 


a.c., eat-in-kit, $350/mo inci 
utils. Avi 11/1, 731-1725 


2 F sk 
50+ for ig’ apt 


LINE, 2 Fs sk F, 
Wash 


wid. 


CAMBRIDGE NORTH, 
sunn frnshd 7 rm 


call 497-8172. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT Nr 
Harvard, 


T-TIME 
. prof 
rmmte nts/wk). Beaut, 
furn, 2BR apt i hse 


ches, w/d. Nr 
, T. Joyce, 661-0916 


CAMBRIDGE, wanted 


humorous reliable 

with 1 other, 
+, 

CAMBR pond, 

prof F seek ae 


shr spacious a 
nosmk/pets Sabo? 
492-8383 


msg, 739-0751 
farm ne, 18 a, 1, 
BROOKLINE farm hs, 15 ac, to T, 
Female roomate for 3 next to Blue Hill, ht incl, 
bedroom apt Rent non- elec & gas extra, ig rms, 
smoker, non-drinker | $300/mo+ last mo rent, no 
preferred. Please call pets, 617-821-4236. 
CHARLESTOWN. F shr 
BROOKLINE great loc C & D 3br mdrn tnhse.incids 
lines M&F seeking2others {Pp w/d ac poo! on 
for townhse mansion, Bdrm Jrange 77+ utils 
+ den ea, fpic, avail immed 889-1001 
0238 to shr 3brm, 
conto, 
BROOKLINE, M/F needed d/d . hdwd firs, 
min walk to T avail 
BROOKLINE, M/F nonsmkr, CHARLESTOWN, M/F to 
shr totally renvtd 2BR+ den. 
waik w, hdwd, 
BROOKLINE, M for 3 $475+ util. 242- after 4 
bedroom near 
baths, disposal, d/w. CHELMSFORD ig 
lutely must be very ‘onsmk tre lover 
clean, non-s shr 
fer prof M over 30. $400 same. W/d ey peng, 8050 
Stove 730-0720 incl arie 
508-250-1350 


BROOKLINE, prof M 4 F = 


ree Prof M seeks 
cin, rspbi, indep, quiet M to 
shre irge apt. No smok/pets. 
Total 5. 738-6610. 


CHELSEA, absentee rmmte 
nds rmmte, own bdrm-sm 
balc, spec veiw, 20mns 
Haymkt, on bus rt, oe 
snny, peace, comfort, 

of-town student ok, 
only, no drugs. $380mo + 
sec/utils, 884-1978 


BROOKLINE RENT CNTRL 

PT tkg for 1 tmie 25+ for 

ir 2bth on Beacon st re- 
ward fee call 277 9037. 


ti across from pond, 
quit quiet, prkg, $395. 499-7759. 
Leave message please 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
for 


more info call 731 
BROOKLINME woe 
3rd fir 


sunny rms-tst & 
min frm T, 
nonemkrs., 


lines, near 5 
trance, phone, 
Nonsmoker 
566-0967 Iv msg 
CAMBRIDGE, 


CHELSEA F seeks non- 
3BR 
incl off st a 
prkng a 


CHELSEA mtre F 
condo Nr Admiral’s hill 

Com rail w/d S3s0/me 
889-5109 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE, 3M 
seek 4th for irg 4BR, nr C & 
D tines, $400 inc ht, 
nonsmkg, new kit, 738-3582 


10, Sudbury 
want 3rd M/F, 

for beautiful 
wooded acre acres+, 
$525+ util, 


COOLIDGE CORNER, M/F 
26+, indop. Sor Resp 
hs Resp. 


Avail 11/1, 1, $350, 350, 252-9867 


DEDHAM prot M 
sks M 28R 
twnhse = smoke/pets 
Avi 10/1 
329-2124 leave msg 


or mT, 
pets, 


smkg, more 
$325/mo uti av immed 


LYNN, 1 F wtd to shr 5 rm ROSL rmate 
pkng $300. F frnshd $400, 
oc }mustbe BR Barb, 395-0028 823-4800" prot seeks M/F sh large 
clean. imo sunny ceilings, 
scott deck, d/d, . immed. 
DORCHESTER, M/F, 20+. ATTENTION! $575+ call 
F to shr 2 Br, 2bth. THE DEADLINE FOR 
apt nr Fields Cornr T, $250+ firs, WD, avi now SOUTH END, ige 3 fir apt. 
utils, Erik, 876-1646, lv RENEWING ALL own Brm, Ivrm. Shrd- deck 
msg $490/mo inc util, no kehn ond Gen 
DORCHESTER. 617-599-9062 30-40 ‘No pete 
CLASSIFIED ADS pets. 
Hosp Sa50-300 MALDEN, 2F to share 3bdrm 11/1, mo inc! ht & elec. 
pending on rg ew apt w/F. Porch, yard, dr, eik, 1S TUESDAY AT Call 267-7976 
non smoker 296-1745 nr T & bus, non-smk, prof, no 6:00 P.M. SOUTH END. md 
MALDEN, M 24 sks M/F for 2BR furnjunfurn, patio, 2 full baths, w/w, d/d, 
dpix. Conv to T & buses. rmmt for apt, 2 ba, ten- w/d, frpic, smk/ w/2 prof M. $450+ 7 ny 
Seconds -way. nis, Nautilus weights, ra-  $440+, will negot ate. avi 11/1. 
617-479-5733 eves. lv msg . pool, pkg, ht incl. 508-741-1687 
vi now. . 322-3168 SOUTH. END, nice, cheap. 
DORCHESTER, room for Share common Ir pvt br bath Albany St. ige, 3 nwly 
rent with kitchen and MALOEN, nr T, nice kitch linins and utencils incid done, 28+, smk O.K., no pts 
room privileges, all utils ; F 7+ $525%, avi $530 mo + utils Comm ave $350 inci all. 
11/1 smoke OK. Newbury 242-6046 ive msg SOUTH END 
SOMERVILLE, 1F & 1GM to shr spacs “apt, 
DORCHESTER/Savin Hill, MALDEN, rmmtto shigspac seek resp M/F immed $330/mo, ht inc. Jonathan. 
& Profs, | Vict oak 3br | 262-47! 
rovid, ‘al strwy, , mod avail nr + 
inc! $65-100/wk. 265-5335 Binges shop, Man 3, 508-632-3202 SOUTH END, we seek a rmt 
DORCHESTER Someone to $3004 321-4786 SOMERVILLE F seek Sept 1st ast & 1 month sec 
me hsemt for é 10 a mo., cise 
in nice overiooks park & T. 267-6231, ask 
/mo+utils 1 mam ml apt ht ac wid $300 for Dan or 
: mo a : 
room t near JFK T, Snny, 
DRACUT rmmate needed for ford sq. Avail 12/1 $445+ + sec. 437-7 
2BR condo overiking river 395-8397 fv SOMERVILLE. 1M & IF sk = WAKEFIELD, 1 prof F neat 
ities non-smoker, 25+. need iF non on st pr 2 relaxed nosmk wntd to shy 
$400 $08-937-0306 for ing 280 5900+ Wr prohes. Ne nr lake $350 
EVERETTE, laundry. No T. Avi 629-2530. 
LF 25-35 to shr 2br, 12/1, Niust seet 250 lv SOMERVILLE, to chr WALTHAM, Grad std 
-  MEDFORD.Prof nosmok M mod k/b, pleasant mature M 
seeks M to shr 2br apt nr —_avi 11/13 or sooner. 
HYDE PARK. GMBi, 25-35, T/bus and Tults $350+ utils ve 623-1463 after 6pm ton/Watertown _ Nov 
SOMERVILLE, 1 single F off st 
drugs or heavy ral, ~=MEDFORD rmate needed looking for 2 people Br evel has lovely sk 
pkng, $275/mo inc! utils, refs spcs rm w/ priv bath, indoor apt, Irg LR, OR, & $350+ utils call Mike 
required 5214 eves prkg, 5 min to T, tufts. $550 itch, on 2 bus lines. 894-2128 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F/cat sk EDFORD- West M prof or = 
F 25+, safe, sunny. : ee SOMERVILLE 25+ for 3br to shr 
hdwd firs, Sivare™ “inm Sq. Snny condo, AG, secur- 
net eaaee 11/1 Bey | Scuinal, new 2 BR near w/d hdwd fir, nr T&bus ity, $395. 64 1938 Ive msg 
T/ous. Avail 11/1. + 628-2766 WATERT. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Dec 1, 13 ive mssg. 1M & 1F 
avail 1. bdrm in 3bdrm house. SOMERVILLE 2F 1M seekM Seek prof 24+ for modern 
Nice area, near T.$285/mo+ MEDFORD/Winchester. or F for ind. house- 
. Tufts, Recent M grad/prof hold. Avail 1 Call ps isp, cable, a.c., yard 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F & 1M com renovtd sn am 
sk 1M/F to shr snny flat w/ Secluded yard, w 
view & cat. Non smkr, i, 9 thin to 4 sk 3rd for spacious 3 BR nr im apt w/GWM. : 
nomore cats, 524-0171 5154 Tufts, bus, T. Nice area.  $425+ eves 
. 666-8592 eves. wkends, 
JAM NEW Gof- 
counted fstown, F to shr bsement SOMERVILLE, A Must See! WATERTOWN, 2M sk 
min to Longwood Medical, 2BR wihealth prof, nonsmkr, GM's sk resp M/F for an- inary. rk. dep fee no 
ht, 84. or 524-7667. utils. Lv msg, 603-647-9082 Prtr Sq $350+. 625-0619 
‘ON, 2F t sk SOMERVILLE, Camb line, M SENG 30+ M/F to 
& F w/cat looking for MorF Shr pleasant apt conv. 
semi-veg household. porch, fp, hwd fis, to fir y fnon-smkr shr > 
incl ht Call 522-5721 off-str pkg, $420+ mo, avi $295. for 12/1. ‘ more pets 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 3am ume. cal 527-8404 SOMERVILLE 7 
sk resp L of GM, pref. 30+, | NEWTON CORNER, 11m avi 2F seek 1 quiet, WATERTOWN. avi mid-Nov 
for ind hshid in vict mansion _in 3br apt in 3fam vict, walk reuponahle F/M, 26+ for 
or 10 spcs rms & x-bus & pike, 9, $415 incl ht, ultra convenient 3 BR, Porter 
3bdths, w/d, d/d. Nr T, 527. 7 of 332- T. $370+. 864-1160 frpic 
stores, $410/mo+, WATERTOWN Beau 


for sweet oa 3 br 5 
mins to 8 
Arboretum. W, 


TV, smoker 
Steve Pell 524-9016 
JAMAICA PLAIN, M cmmts, 


Gourmet kitch, 
zzi pkg, etc. Cis to 


JAMAICA PLAIN, classical 
musician w/ eclectic taste 
sks rmte to shr 2 BOR apt w/ 
2 porches. Avail 11/1, 
$307+. Call Jay 524-8511 


to shr q /mo. 
Call Alison 552-6262 No 
pets, Please. 
JAMAICA PLAIN, rmmt wntd 
to shr 3br w/2F & 1M, nr T, 
no fee/ ity, 11/1, 
$300+ utils 
PLAIN, 8 Ir 
rooms inci 3br, inary, 


PLAIN, M/F 
rmmte to shr 2BR 7! nr T, 
firs, avail 1 no 
smkrs/pets. $40 
heat/wtr. 522—4349 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M sks 
spiritual minded 
rmmate to shr mod 
towntiouse condo. $410 + 
util 522-4589 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 
(h) 524 ASAP 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 JF sks F 
share 


to 5 
room. Nr T. $380 inci 
524-6372 


in 

etc. Pf yn 
$625/mo 11/1 -213 


working wt 

MIT Hied P5280 676-9767. 

CAMBRIDGE,1 M/F to shr 
nosmk 


WMBR 
tv msg for John 868-2235 


CAMBRIDGE, btwn Harv- 
MIT, together GM sks 
financly sec 
M/F to shr furn, sny 28R, 1 
1/2 bth hse, kit w/ dd, wd, 
immd, 


497-6197 


smk/pets. 
253-0124 w (iv msg) 
pay Harv Squ 
area, F rmmte 2br furn 


parking, $375 avail 11 thor 
12/1 negotiable 491-1 


= 


F grad stu- 


dent 42 
share 
saffe mt Ne . | enjoy 


literature, music. 
$275+ worth more. 
282-8266. 


533 


CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD 
Sq. Male seeks mature 
female, 2 Bd semi turn; cin, 
25 $365 


JAMIACA PLAIN, 8 
seeks nonsmokr a 
prox $385 avi Now 1 


JAMIACA PLAIN, M/F 
2br w, 


nosmok, elegant 


NEWTON Corner/Critr, 


244-4118 
NEWTON, F sks M/F for 
2bth hse, 2. BA w/ skylte. pkg pkg, 


nr 527. 163¢ 527-1630 


Avi. Nov 1 $381+ call 
244-7596 leave message 


NEWTONVILLE, 25+ F to 
shr irg 3BR, 2 ba apt in hse, 
C= train, nonsmkg. $417+. 


NEWTONVILLE 2M, 1 cat 


~ /1. Call Scott/Aarom 
969-3247 after 4 or lv msg 


NORTHSHORE, 2GWM sk 
1GWM 20-40 to shr 3BR apt 
on ocean, $350/mo 

581 -5235 avi around 11/15 


NOTRH END 2 GWM nosmk 
23, 


spacious apt close to 
and T $268" + utils 367-0749 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq, F 
35 sks F 28+ for 2br respons 
' Nosmk $350+ avail 


Nov 1 625-3183 


Nr T Non- 

pret. 50 + util. 
740 (e) 253-6547 (d) 

SOMERVILLE, F rmmt wntd 
to shr 3br apt w/2M grad 
students, 10 mins to 
Harvard Sq, $233/mo, 
661-0741 Mark or lan. 


SOMERVILLE, fun resp F for 
3BR t w 1M, 1F, oar 

$315+, 
3635eve 


apt 

Lech/Dvs bus, 

547-5604day, 776- 

SOMERVILLE F wntd for 
line, 


SOMERVILLE, 27 prof M 


has renvtd 3-1/2BR in Inman 
Sq. w/d, pkg. 623-0236 
SOMERVILLE 4BR 
house w/cat 


smkr 26+ for 11/1 or on 
$335+ or$320+ 628-0803 


NORTH READING, Reason- 
able rent for GWM 


w to 
call Pia 965-8970(d). 
861-3985(e) 


4 
bedroom, 2 


ont T line 


immidiate woo RANDOLPH, nr 128, F 
person, a. loads of ‘roomate 25+ for quiet, 
storage, access to 128, pes ny neat home in 
338 + utilities. 

LITTLETON REVERE, Pt. of Pines, 4BR 
nonsmokr for in irg one 
3brm_ hse. $300 ils, indry, 


carpet, pool, 
nonsmkr. 508-441-9657 
LOWELL, ig rm for 


M/F, prvt ent, shr 
th inci ali, ist & 
last 508-957-4175 


SOMERVILLE M/F prof 
24-35 to share 2 BR Nr Davis 
Sq T $375+ util Non-smkr 
pets ok. Diane 666-0455 

SOMERVILLE M nonsmkr 
nds M/F 30-60 to share 


sunny 6 rm apt nr trains avi 
call Tim, 


SOMERVILLE, near !-93 Bos 


sunny, clean s 
12/1 $400/mo Call 625-63 


SOMERVILLE ‘an on 
large sunny 2bdrm 


Porch storage w/ cat 8 age 


SOMERVILLE/Union Sq 
Fem non-smkr. Lg rm, 


SOMAVILLE, F /grad, 
pets. 666-1621 


324-8087 
WATERTOWN/BELMONT, 
2 F seek 1 F 


for sunny 3 br 

.25+ nosmok nr T 

$340+utils avail 11/1 
926-6044 


WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc” 


cation, pro’ 

25-30, wel now, $425/mo 
926-8615 


WATERTOWN, -going 
peg F 25+ to shr 


apt nr T. F 
porches. $3004 + 924-74 
WATERTOWN F30+ to 
share w/ F & 2cats on T to 


Hvd Sq, yard, prk 
$390+, po now, 


WATERTOWN, F sks 2 F/M 
for 3BR_ spacious apt. Pkg, 
w/d, $328 + utils. Call 
Sandra 926-8270 


WATERTOWN, F 25+ quiet 
3br 


dpx/deck/ 
avail Nov 1 923-4677 


WATERTOWN, M/F needed 
for irg 2br furn apt, driveway 
cust st, nr T, $450", 


for rm apt 
38R 


2 clean, 

rom. M/F rmmts to sh ig 

hse, conv Main st loc, 

Iv msg 


WILMINGTON, new 8RM 


WINTHROP, 
ocean 


WINTHROP Ocean view 


non-smoki 
1M/F. for mod 
apt. $450 5742 


W NEWTON, 2BR avi in 3BR 
F sks same, 


+; smBR- 
no smk, 10/1, 527-3694 


lux 2-st 
20th, 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 
A rm 
board for clean-cut 
nonsmkr. 


ine, trnshd, 


SOMERVILLE, on T, 
male hsehold, kitch 
$85-110/wk. 666-4130 


RENTALS 


Rick super, -7469 


SUBLETS 


T/bus avail ise re- 
newabie, h hw inc $1020/mo 
Joe or Chris 254-7559 
ALLSTON condo sublet 5-17 
to . On lease 1BI 
jacuzzi 


Dec-June 2br 
in 4br $510 or $255 for each 


rm quiet st w/d 24+ 
nosmk 643-0420 


BEDFORD, 2BR unfrnshd, 
11/4-11/90, $795+. possible 


assume lease. 
275-1799 


11/4-1 Sunny, spacs 

fir, 11/2 ba, 2 

back Ry garage. No 
. Charac req. 

$350. 954-5393 

BROOKLINE, Beautiful apt 

shr w/1, across fr 

quiet, . $395/mo., cable 

tv 499-7759 


Dorchester, Sublet tbr in 3br 
apt +s util. 
282-234. 


JAMAICA PLAIN beaut furn 
6rm apt for Nov & Dec. 
Across from Arbrtm. An 
comb avi. 1BR $320, 
$640, 3BR $950 522-3248 
SOMERVILLE, nr Harvra, 
1BR apt, +, male sublet 
11/15-4/1 eves 5-7p & 
wkends, 623-3576 


SOUTH END 2 M/F needexd 
to shr ig 2BR apt. D/D, w/w. 
lots of closet . back 
yard, $275/mo. Avi mid- 
June. For more into, cail 
262-9558 


wai sunny apt HWF 

FP. W/OD. parking, bus, 

$375+ HOMES 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 


FUN IN THE 
ava in 
$350/mo 923 . Private pool, large mod- 
WATERTOWN, M seeks ern kitchen, garage. 
M for igo 2 Br. min to ! 
Hrvd Sq, hrdwd firs, ig porh y contact Whitehouse 
$425 +. 923-9547. Properties at 
WATERTOWN Wr Sq & MARTHA’S VINEY 
Get away from it all. Come to 
11 1 
spats, Av fi the Goode place. Leisure 
ATERT Prof M apt's. Fully furnished. 
WATERTOWN Prof M 32 apt's. ones. 


WATERTOWN 


brochure 442-2047. 
PROVINCETOWN, ocean- 
— timeshare 


$3100. 61 617-659-2023” 


THERE ARE MORE 
REAL ESTATE 
LISTINGS IN THE 
BACK OF THE 
NEWS SECTION. 


\ 


THE ANTEED CLASSIF 


6L 


6861 ‘OML NOILOAS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Ss 


nosmk F 
to 
BROOKLINE 1F/1M seek 
1 ‘| prof F 27+ avail 12/1. Nr T ae 
BROOKLINE, 1 rm in 2BR 4 4 
apt, exc. loctn nr T & mo, 
si, MO Inc! 
own rm, cple lives 
on Ist fir, there’ se- + 
BROOKLINE, 2F seekF 27+ cure but need VERY QUIET $550+ utlifmo 
2 for 3 BR. Prof resp quiet person, willing to assist in : 
con: ie, wi 
731-6019 non-homophobic_ prof M 
: shr 3 BR. $290 inc ht. Non = 
Grinker/smoker pref. Avail 
= 
rm se 
util. 354-8144 WOBURN gud 
‘ qt.pkg, CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, smkng M/F 
; BROOK min to Porter 84 Red line, incids ht/hw, pr Sy 
28+ for $400. Dave, 876-0182 pool. Lv'mssg g a 
brown stn, nonsmkr, no CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, 
pots, aval $850 inci M/F nonsmkr for 
prkg aval; 739-0455. rm, dining rm, frpic, $500. nosmk 5 min 
BROOKLINE artist & cat 961-0070 Line $300 
. need similar for 2BR apt 472-7516 — 
566-4573 nr93, RT-128 & 
1 BROOKLINE, Boston line, Pond $375 inct util. 9 | : 
| F sks rmmt to shr extra 
CAMBRIDGE, Prof F 25+ to 
msg 7: 11 shr irg sunny 2br in Central (by 
BROOKLINE/Brighton, F no pets $450 mo 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 11 > 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 CAMBRIDGE/Som vile ine. 
min to red tine, 3 rmmts 
BROOKLINE Brighton line _ seek 4th, in 7 rm apt. No BOSTON/SOM 
: prot chare charming. $350+ utits. 628-1519 on $95 
Sunny, 2FL2BR Condo CAMBRIDGE, Som, F sk F together, $160, 
Vict. house: Have deck, 26+, clean, resp, consid, Ig arash 
storage, 1 & 1/2 baths, w/d, apt, cat, $360+, 
in quiet neighborhood. 876-7: 
| Now $500+ Util. 1-5710 Lie 
BROOKLINE, Cig Cr. 
pets 731-9208, 566-3449 ie 
BROOKLINE, F 30+ to shr 
2BR apt in Coolidge Cnr, sa 
w/cat & nice person. 
) 
po $415+. cable, deck, Indry, sqs. $350 628-7027 ae 
SOMERVILLE, davis SQ, red 
Bef 527-7638 1 rm avi in 3br apt in — 
Pets: NEWTON CORNER, SWJF 2fam hm, excl cond, $425 
‘ macro/veg home 1 biock d/d, w/d, avi 11/15 or 12/1. ae eer 
| 
= _| to share 3BR townhouse. 
= JAMAICA PLAIN non smi 
1 non-smkg person to shr — — ee 
spac apt with prof F. Beautfi eu 
floor of house, wooded set- 
:  undr 30 wtd for lux. cntry ivg. 
Shr util. Steven 
| Architect M 35 to shr hse 
prof. $350 mo-- 1st last own fir bath roofdeck 
sec. 277- 0932 or 566-4388. igs pvt sta $500 =< 
; 
BROONLINE. Mary QUINCY, E to shr nice 2 brm 
clean, 2 mins th $495+ util, avi 11/1, pre. w- George 628-3446 
to-w. indry. DO. SOMERVILLE, rv Davis Sq. 
"QUINCY, M/F 25-45 for 3BR M_ sks similar to shr irg 2BR apt offstr prkg 10 
home on water, insulated, off-st pkng Eins frm HSQ $335+ uti avi 
f sunprch, laundry, $450+ $400. 10/1 923-0578 
util/mo, 471-0825 SOMERVILLE Nr Harvard WATERTOWN. 
“share 2BR on quiet street apt 
with parking, $350 + heat & M/F rmmt for btfi apt w/trpl, 
— — last Gay, les, bi or very prvt rm, prchs, yrd, safe 
QUINCY NORTH GWE cou- straight ally. Alan 666-8093, nr uses. non-smkr. 
sks GF rmmt. BR for rent avi immed 923-3430. 
SOMERVILLE Nr Porter sq. 
; luxury condo w/ water- Prof/grad M or F to shr WATERTOWN SO, F 30+ to : 
and Hrvd Sq — view. seeking ATTENT 
2M vidual. $450+. 472-3624 cal bus, $420/mo+, avi THE DEADLI 
= for SBR in Inman $a. DORCHESTER, GWM RANDOLPH, 1 F needed for ‘ 
renv, hrdwd firs, indry, séeks non-phobic, mature, vienant Hdwd firs, 
+ B&W drkrm. Like Wied responsible, employed mo incids 11/1. SUPERB CLASSIFIES 
3 uti. ‘on, ing, SOMERVILLE prolgrad Share w/desgner. 9268763 
SOMERVILLE, seek M/F 
pret 30+ for 2BR apt, 1st fir 
of 2-fam lise, nr Tufts, porch, - 
f backyard, 629-2554 
CAMBRIDGE, Cent Sq 
sks 2M/F to shr 3Bdr n 
Lg rms, mod kit and bat The Guaranteed 
ROSLINDALE, 2M/F for irg Classited 
Good nbhrd. $290+ utils, 7-yr-old needed. 628 2930. 
Dec 1. Bob, 732-1260 days, a ; 
= = —— Pheenix 
LOWELL, GWM, 26, seeks inc util, avi now. ‘ 
GWF/SF for large apt. in 327 


7, 1980 
1) 


(exp 11/1) 


PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


; The Phoenix for crea of Ad 
Cal Grooting. Ads selected as Alt be 
_ Week" will be‘awarded an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 


TRUE COURSE 
36 yo ace pilot/entrepreneur-handsome, charming, 
and romantic seeks a sharp, sexy and wi 
to plot an adventurous relationship with. 


co-pilot 
D 8938 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 2 


To respond fs ad 
with a dial 


7 1-900-456-2255 | 
from a touch-fone phone 
(99¢ a minute) 
Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 
WOMEN 29 SWF 4 very AM! CHASING 
MEN SWM 29+, 5'10"+for shar- be gentile yet confident 
° ing silly & serious times n to be vulnerable who 
boat in Alaska. I've relationship. with 
whales in the Photograph? (exp creative DWE. If this is writ: 
ten for you, and you are a 


Asian, 40's. 
Seeks 


(exp 11/7) 


with @ 


8142 (exp 11/1) 
Beautiful, funny, SJF 
interested in arts, outdoors, 


successful 
50-43. 6570 (exp 18) 


Full figured Health care 
ministrator, 31, 12 step 


member-en: 
and 


shar ing. 


SWM who's in- 
tetligent, 
humorous, 


optimistic, 
"demonstrative 


ic minded for 

HOPEFULLY MORE! 2 Seeks professional alive, 
3678 (exp 11/22) rf (37-47) friend/ rela- 
Pp, sharing active 

22. SM, sonal/spiritual growth. new 

. & ideas, music, fun! Box 

Playful, pretty petite 
un 40's), Vlora SJF, 31, 
‘ant, intelligent energetic, politically 


progressive... unconven- 


student 

cies), desires empathetic 

male for concerts MAIL BOX, A 

(classical "i azz} theatre, send letters to: 

ballet, etc. @ 0 5951 (exp Boston Phoenix 

11/1). Office 

Very attractive tall, well 126 Brookline A 

roomed, inteligent SBF 26 | Boston, MA 02215 

seeks sames SM 35-45. 

Send ers PO Box 1914, 

Hyannis MA 02601. @® 8217 

(exp 11/1) 

Very attractive SWF 33 24, SWM 6ft LA seeks 

maverick a dreamer 5 to 

= an pit and explore 
a loving s| anda » dancing, romance 

6398 (exp 19/8) 

you?  8372exp re 


off-beat, DWF, 
her hair, 


Bright, beauty, 50's seeks and doors, music, city warmth and easy-goin 
succes mate . exploring ourselves & each y-going 
0194 best friend/soulmate/lover 6322 toxp 11/8) humor 
(exp 11/8) fit SJF, 33, 510", passionate, 35-55, for laughter and 
Can we talk? Willowy pr funny, warm, romance. @ 0 
brunette Log! 4 who likes the outdoors, in- (exp 11/1) 
cure, SWM 30-45. 8307 resourceful, adventurous, _tellectual persuit, and folk elegant, sen- 
(exp 11/8) sual 38 seek: man of inner 
Country git seeks city boy. : 'a sense of @o__ Strength # 8123 (exp 10/25) 
bw humour 0 6030 (exp 3050 (exp 11/1) Writer of _ admirer of 
elled. 11/1) art, full-f ro 26. 
aty? Mio SWF, 32, seeking 28-38 at tive, conversation 5006 (exp 
Box 866, Newfane VT wild, fun, 5°10"+ /music. M8117 (exp —-11/8). 
05345. (exp 11/8) 
creative witch Unite You can 
PO Box 851 interests 8330 college respond fe a 
x rests heart. 
— liberal DW, % | Provocative, attractive, 
ing quiche . communicative 
8130 (exp 11/1) SWE 28. ‘seeks CAlLad | 
Ad ‘Zayney” but Y 
38 ineligent y shoes. Now! IMMEDIATEL 
36-50; friend- man. 26-38. SWF, 23, 5'5, open-minded by dialing 
11/8) progressive music, films, | 
(exp 11/8) —_ nature, seeks nice introspec- 
DIF extremely attractive, ne, Phoenix personsis: tive man. 6958 (exp 996 minute 
classy. petite, sexy. sensu- Tris is probably the safest, 
ous professional seeking most controlled way to meet SWF 24, 5'7, professional, 
handsome male counter The creative ap- likes WFNX, concerts, danc- 
56" to 38 to 80 
mu- tionships through personal senting SwM. @ 
(brnjgrn) ‘questioner of Boston's best passionate, OMEN 
who sings j seeking infatuation 6027 107. 
cunurist working pub. NO SWF, 30 sober intuitive, 
fashion. Late 30's in college- ng, independent, ™ 
aged idealist's mind & body. assionate, independant pressive. @® 8150 (exp Week). 
Health-conscious smoker. Feminist, 40, seeks com- 11/1) has forseen our meeting, our 
Midwesterner in ionate, intelligent, 
8230 (exp 11/1). up w/ sense of F. contact me 
Hit 32, dark hair, tionship. No smoker humor, enjoys dancing, mov- Bh as 
curvy: bright, loving. Looking 8326 (exp 11 ing for SWM 30-40. to share SWM Grad/Lit_seeks 
for a man to be my no.1 At- ‘and honest, 0 1120 SWF, kind, i (no 
tractive, well-built, secure, SJF, 38, attractive, open Hemingway) @® 8214 (exp 
smart, and seeks pro- 11/1) 


. 8220 (exp 


seeking cari slender 
SWF. 1/8). 


32 SWM, pro- 

attractive 
SWF 24-32, romance, rela- 
tionship. 3680 (exp 
11/15) 


5 born loser, 
6'0,160!Ibs,seeks same 


30-45 Camb (area) 
me! @ 8157 (exp 11/8) 


DIMENSION TO PLACI 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS a 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN — 


YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
- PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICEAND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSE 
BEFORE YOU MAKE Al 


= BORING NIGHT ALONE 
MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON THE FACING 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST — 
TEN WORDS ARE FREE, _ 


Celll 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 


PLACING 
@ Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 


greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


personal 
When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads 
remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that ad 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 


to a Phoenix 


ad 


telephone number and best times to call. Then you can enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another uittil you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal s¢ctior circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 


your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per sien and will appear on 


your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 


Having problems? Piease be sure that: 1. You are using a touch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Ciassifieds Office at 267-1234. 


: 


. 
= 
Ad- content over style. SWF; Bright, beautiful, (5'5", 
funny. 105 ibs) engineering TO RESPOND TO A 
4 fessional woman who 
[pr ii] rowing, movies, plays, mu- 
sic, discovering restaurants, 
{ rollerskating, seeks man for 
friendship (perhaps more). !f 
ts: you enjoy life and have a 
sense of humor, write and 
i 
a7 in motion. Enjoy ig 
sports, m 
Ihe ull i cooking, 
humorous man for a ively 4 
tures, explorations and li feminine, with passion for — => 
conversation. @® 8138 (exp _—jite classical and folk music, seeks dent seeks SWF for fun, ro- 
partner for biking, ski- 
41/1) cra cliffs. waterfalls and ing canoeing lov of t- mance. 6219 (exp 11/1) 
25 SJM; handsome, lawyer, 
aa ea new to Boston, seeks cute 
SJF, 20-23. 8022 (exp 
11/8) 
25, SWM, Musician seeks 1% 
smoking SBF. Photo @ 0 ins 
5957 (exp 11/1). 
26, SWM. t, attract. 
27, SWM handsome 6ft 190 ee 
Ibs seeking S/D Black 
8-35 for friendship or rela- 
tionship 8218 (exp 11/1) 
28 M. Biking, Letterman, 
Quayle jokes, apple 
ing, skiing, beers, 
3 tennis. Anyone with me? 
3656 (exp 11/1) 
28, SWM, Handsome, 
Sounds good? more. “a 
8356 (exp 11/8) 
29, sucessful, sincere, 
and education seeks 
(exp 12/13). 
Panel guy laughs in the face of ee, 
adversity. 25, SWM. 510", 
165, brown, blue 8134 
(exp 11/1) 
: 
3 
a professional gentieman 47+ 11/1 smoker, with no ties. Box 
please respond (13577 183 Melrose 02176. 
(exp 11/1) 
\ 
CHARGE FORTHE 


33, SWM, handsome, 
Mediteranian-appearance, 


tractive, 
SWF, 22-29, whois creative, 
imaginative, sensitive, 
likes travelling 
and loves fashion world. For 
marriage and business 
adventures around the 


world. Letter answer, 
return. @ C5002 (exp 11/8) 


ening, 
ood-looking; amateu 
Sassical po tennis 


, @ 
funny, responsive, creative, 

intuitive, 
inorary, swish, non-re- 
hopeful, adventurous, 
narily self-deprecatin: 
Southern NH 
’ you never 


know. 427-3. Amherst 
Suite 138, Nashua NH 03063 
3653 (exp 11/8) 


tic, woman. 
8337 (exp ad 


woman, 27 ASIAN LAD 

Stylo S001 (exp 11/8) 11/8) 
41 SWM, 56", 155, blue 
non 3609 (exp 31. musical, gente with 
11/1). penchant for 
60, professional, affec- 
A cuddlyish, humorous & 5916 (exp 11/1) 
responsible female, 25+, man seeks 2832 L 
who wants to appreciate it. 6333 
Comes attached to a = 11/8) 


Attractive SWM, 41, 
5'10. 


ing, well-educated 
sense of humor. 
non-smoking SWF w 
similar . 8151 
(exp 11/1) 


for long-term 
area, @ tionship. What's inside of 
3603 (exp 11/8) Se 
eyes: Likes jazz, din- Attractive SWM, 24 seeks 
out, cooking-in, wild honest, sincere Female for 
times out, quiet times home. companionship. @ 8313 
Seeks (exp 11/8) 
who @njoys Same and more 
Proto 1128 woman for Friend ond 
iushed. suffer- work partner. 8110 
ang (exp 11/1) 
anomie (24, handsome Attractive WM Nudist 45 to 
seeks companion in the 
19 (exp 11/8) 8331 (exp 11/1) 
A passionate, full-figured 
Romeo in chip/retationship, 
50's @ 8113 (exp 11/1) (exp 11/1) Se 
TO RESPOND TOA | lonely. 
X PERSONAL ssionate, 
MAIL BOX, le. exp 
send letters to Busy. musician seeks 
Classifieds Office 11/8) 
126 Brookline Ave Photo! @ 5003 (exp /8) 
Boston, MA 02215 


CARRIBEAN MAN man 


8154 (exp 11/1) 


Handsome, expatriate 


Box. 2029, Cambridge 
02238, @® 8309 (exp 11 


Cherche femme fran- 
25-35 


be. discuter, partager ex- 
periences culture, de 
cuisine, en air, etc. Je 
suis Ph.D.), en- 
treprenant, non-con- 
iste, , 

35 ans. Qui etes 

vous? 6013 


ry 


friend. 
mance. exp 


MUSIC D. 
Progressive energetic 


sincere, 
SWM. @ 3573 (exp 11/1 


3 


anywhere. 
save some time. 
@ © 5962 (exp 11/1) 
DWM, 40, attractive, sincere, 
fun, fit A 
mate @® 8105 (exp 11/1) 


DWM early 40's, 5°86", v at- 
tractive, trim, romantic, 


seek to 
Electic SUPERMAN, 27, 
seeks 
for socials & 
11/8) 
‘BLACK FEMALES 


Hi! Attractive, humorous 
42, biondé, 
or Enjoy 
lancing, playing guitar, 
he beach 
and having 
2 8125 (exp 11/1) 
FUN GUY 
EK: 


; call: 6343 


FUN GIRL 
FOR FUN TIMES @@ 8127 
(exp 11/1) 
Handsome, 36, wants 
tine now 6141 (exp 
). 


woman- 

. 8225 (exp 11/1) 
Honest, nice, DWM, 36, 
programmer, seeks 
non-smoker to share 
times: 
(exp 


OPPOSITE: 
attract, we're a 
match. nglish 
teacher, 36, first 
SWM from Brookline seeks 
last-born woman 20-33 for 


friendship, 

‘@ 8341 (exp 11/8) 

I'm intelligent, 22, and have 
fo nice 

@ 8148 (exp 11/1) 


welcomes young 
rofessional JW- 
@ 6126 (exp 11/1). 


Join the search for a better 
today. SWM 
28, seeks 


compatably affec- 
female, (18008 11/8 


younger. @ 0 3657 (exp 
1/8) 

, attract- 
secure, seeks very 
trim, some woman 
27-35. @® 3600 (exp 11/1) 
Mr. tall fore- 
© jon on 
outings. 1133 


385 


red-head SWF 
8107 (exp 11/1) 


NICE SAIL AWAY 
ITUATION Looking for Female( M 39 seeks tall 
South ay No W @ 8109 (exp 11/1) 
well-educated, affiuent, with  @XP Nec, no cost needed. looking for WF for fun 
a great sense of humor Catt Paul GF 6344(exp 11/8) time. PO Box 81 Cambridge 
seeks an attractive, in- SBM, 28, attractive pro- MA 02141 @@® 8222 (exp 
Bhar un- fessional, seeks SF for 11/1) 

- grazy WF. 18-29, who would joys dancing. movies and worker. 36, soaks 
enjoy a pampering Race not important enjoys 
adventure. Want to meet a 3601 exp 11/1) ) eg and world traveling. 
woman who would never in a ox 1255, Cambrid 
million years, SBM 30 62° 210 Pro- 02238. MP 3604 (exp 11 

an . fessional work-aholic seeks 
however, |hope that you wil SBF 26-35 @P 6326 blonde Sit 10 
as this is all and  (exp11/8) 8131 (exp 11/1 
sincere. @® 5817 (Exp 11/8) (exp 11/1) 
30, 6, tall and hand- 
SWM 23 EXISTENTIAL, sin- 
some desires to meet SF to cere. attractive, natural, in- 
Playful, (exp 11/1) ing athletic, non- 
multi-talented an. @ 31-35 tor box at home. gris intense female. 2" 
8315 (exp 11/8) @ 8153 (exp 11/1) 3700(exp 12/13) 
Pleasant looking WM 40's SBM, 37, 5°6"; enjoy read- SWM 24 unbelievable, unat- 
seeks nice F with ing, chess, conversation, tatched, . un- 
fun personaly likes to movies. Seeks special unsuccesssful, 
do stuff.BOX 193 | woman. Race unsocial. Don't under- 
Ma 02646 @ 8133 (exp 11/1) estimate. @ 8361 (exp 11/8) 
Positive Christian Asianman SBM, 38, ‘ad sks SWF SW, 25, 6'2", 205, good 
seeks feminine, with ed for looking, W for com- 
woman, 25-35. @ 8121 (exp _tionship. POBox panion, 8129 (exp 11/1) 
OE : SWM 25, seeking a tall 
8964 (11/8) down to earth lady of 24-28 
SBM 38, Falstaff, One that has a sharing & 
. brown hair seeks ‘ured. Seeks female joys a 
and plenty of  §$BM bodybuilder 28 5'9" one Sond photo, 
Let's make some that 185. Seeks WF as a workout Suite 411, 310 F St. 
may last a ietime. (16029 (3675 (exp Boston MA O2110. 6225 
11/15) (exp 11/1) 
PERSONAL AD WITH nis. movies, seeks_ pretty. 
A PHOENIX BOX exp POB 700, Littleton MA, 
NUMBER, older Tor 
YOUR REPLY TO: friend 40, 5°11", 175. | SWM - 27, 150 ibs, 5’8", 
‘@ 6212 (exp 11/1) blonde hair, blue eyes seeks 
BOX --- PERKS: FEMALE SWF younger, 
PHOENIX Shorter humour 
, 510", 160, Boston, no 
CLASSIFIEDS seeks black female for 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. meaningful 
BOSTON, MA 02215 Sel 01887 seeks giving woman. POB 
@ 8365 (exp 11/8) 601, Bedford, MA 01730 & 
ALLY NICE GUY "ee 
Scientist/author (w/a _OJM, warm Petruchio, wishes to correspond with 
idden-pony tail); by night, a Gentile or Jewish Kate for jady. Please send photo and 
tron of the (wi dramatic romance, mar- letter to P.O. Box 200 Mo- 
times. a h , sincere, Main Waltham 02254 . 
affectionate, shy 39-year-old Shy academic. SUM, 28 for SWF 
y seeking a similar female es to laugh. Looking 
shee He. stractive, non-emoker fore? The, were at hove a 
1 (exp 11/1) . p ture? They were just here a 
G jexp 11/8) second. ago. Check under 
BIG RED. Ri hand- the couch. @® 8368 (exp 
some Seeks SJM 286. playful. ive. 44/8) 
women to drink beer with. handsome. seeking SJF v: 
Serious inquireries only 
8234 (exp 11/1) ‘@ 8232 (exp 11/1 


9 Pt. Bold $10.00 
12 Letter Limit 


INGS.. 


USE THIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR.! 


FREE Personal Ad*with FREE Personal Call 


JO 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 


IN LIFE ARE FREE... 


' CO YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
immediately upon receiving my security code. 


| “FIRST 10 WORDS 


| If you wish, you can select from one of the following 
OPTIONS: 

I ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA 
I 7.PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75 
9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 


FREE! 


MAILBOX ($5) 


y MAILOUT ($8) 


' SUB TOTAL. 


| SERVICE FEE * 


%* Service fee is for mail-ins and ads 
I Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads 


placed Tuesdays, 


[| placed on Fridays and Mondays. 
I Multiply by number of weeks ad runs 


To order using MASTERCARD CIVISA. CIAMEX, 
please fill out this section: aS ; 
ACCT # EXP DATE ee 


C NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ 
Service 


Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
CO WOMAN SEEKING MAN (] MAN SEEKING WOMAN 


MAN SEEKING MAN WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 


THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 
YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 


STATE 


ZIP 


C Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play vour 
on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 


GUIDELINES 

Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave: his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
greeting message. 

CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 

Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 02215 
OR CALL 267-1234 


under that age. 


6861 ‘22 ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3H 


intellectual snob. 
meet ve and at- tionship. 8038 (exp 11/8) gentle and car- tractive WWE I'm herd 
lacy any coture tor 10 enjoy le, possible and happy, interests include 
ip. P5010 classic rock, blues and c/w Be 
jes and anything exciting. If 
Handsome; passrorare you are attractive, not over- 
SWM seeks sensual pia weight, drug-free, good ae: 
sense of humor and maybe og 
HANDSOME, SBM seeks  ™onogamous relationship. 
Anistic, leftist, 35, guitarist, SWF Indi ish for moa or col. 
(exp 11/1). 
city, likes country, making  flandsome SJM 33 
and listening Progressive seeks very attractive 
Seeks attractive Female 
18-25 with similar interests 
PO bo 3027” JP. MA 02138 LOWER body 
Mig 20's, new j 
for 
| 
home. @ 0 5954(exp 111) — 
Hi. M, 33 (returning to Bos- 
= independent, outdoorsy, 
European roots..@® C 5007 
(exp 11/8) Hahdeomer ert 
ADVENTURERS attitude, sensitive, 
liberated SWF My hones, caring 
dancing, outdoors, scuba, looking idealistic, intellectual, ter, love and romance. 
— somewhat athletic SWM 24, Eventual gentie but passion- 
sometimes serious, some- ate long term nurturing rela- 
times silly, seeks to share tionship. You are a special 
Ba laughter, conversation, ro- person, truly attractive, aver- 
woman # xp 11/1) 
| 
= itment 
tonian, 6'2", ats, 
eyes, U.S., Oriental, Brit- Older woman friend, SWM 
(exp 11/1) attractive SWM, won 
t 
4 
Me 
1 
~ 
| 
| 
| am - 6 pm 
1 Thr 8d ay am - 5 pm 
| Friday am- 5 pm 
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ita gem? 


turkey? 
somewhere 


between? 


Check 
Fuxs In A FiasH 
A quick look at what 
film critics across the country — 


think about 
the newest movies. 


_ THE BOSTON PHOENIX. 


ONLY IN 


relationship. well 


SWM, 31, quasi-athietic, 


renegade. Don't need 
Cinderella, Mother Theresa, 
or any mother surrogate. Do 
need ye warm, smart, 


spect in return for treatment 
in kind. @® © 8350 (exp 11/8) 


SWM, 33, 510", athletic, 


seeks warm, honest, sharing 
to enjoy saili 

biking, and skiing. Calt 
8231 (exp 11/1) 


SWM, 39, 5'3’, slim, mod- 
erately ha . not 
disabled, employed. 
finacially/emotionally se- 
cure, , seeks 


ants to have fun. 
(exp 11/1) 
SWM, 40 (looks 
fessional, seeks lady fr 


tr dng out tennis 


SWM, 43, Catholic, seeks 
deserving, 
SWF. for Spiritual 
love 
eternal committment in mar- 
iage. | am handsome, in- 


educated, lonely. 
yourself. 


SWM, 45. professor, seeks 
for rela- 

0 3676 (exp 


SWM 5'8" Mediterranean 
apperance financialy secure 
educated professional 
seeks intelligent attractive 
companion preferably with 
rich dark hair. Bright smile, 
healthy mind and body. 
5948(exp 11/8) 


APERSONAL CALL AD, 
PLEASE CHECK THE 
EXPIRATION DATE 
BEFORE CALLING. 


TO RESPOND TO 
APERSONAL AD 
WITH AC: MAIL 
YOUR REPLY TO: 
BOX...., PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS, 126 


AS, 


ciassicai musician, healthy 


seeks vital, sensuous 
——_ any race, 18-35, for 
hip, Box 2552 


SWM 34 attractive, warm, 
sensitive, easy going, 
adven- 


humorous, caring, 

turous, @% 8351 (exp 11/8) 
SWM 35 intelligent, 
built-well looks good seeks 
unpretentious female 26+ in- 


telligent ae or buxom, 
Kinghes ried. 8338 (exp 


SWM, 35, N.H., Refined, 
5°10", thin, Television 
Engineer. sc and 
tecnnology. “new Age, 
Classical music, piano. 

tennis. Seeking SWF 25-32. 
artistic, spiritual, attractive, 
slender. Possible long-term. 
@ 8358 (exp 11/8) 


SWM, 38, 5'7"’, trim, youth- 

ful, eclectic tastes in oo 

music, many things. L 

skiing, hiking, films, city ity & 

country life: Seeks woman 
. slim, non-smoker.a 


good conversation 


YOU CAN RESPOND TO 
CALL ADS FROM THE 
FOLLOWING 
AREA CODES: 
617, 508 
413 & 401 


SWM looking for SWF 37-41 
@ 8310 (exp 11/8) 


Camb 02238 @® 8233 (exp 
11/1). 


SWM MD, metaphysica! 
writer, young old- 
pean ancestry, 
Let's get metaphys “a 
5955 (exp 11/1) 


SWM, musical, onan = 
youthful, 

t, seeks love, 
8316 (exp 11/8) 

SWM professional 40, 
athletic. Interests include art, 
dining, music, outdoor 


(exp 11/1) 


SWM to take home to Mom 
seeks SWF 20-30 030 a 8135 
(exp 11/1) 


Tall, thin, nice-looking, suc- 
cessful hi-tech prof, 43, 
athletic, warm, 


tra credit for scientists, ten- 
nis players, orientalis. 
420, Needham Hts, 
02194-003 8353 (exp 


36 RUE COURSE 
yo ace pilot/ en- 
-handsome, 
charming, and romantic 


“seeks a sharp, sexy and 


witty co-pilot to plot an 
pt reltationship 
ith. 8938 (exp 11/1) 


Unconventional SWM 22 
seeks intelligent, interes 
attractive yet unsupficial 
@ 8143 (exp 11/1) 


OR CONDOMINIUM 7? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


GEMINI/VIRGO 
Very attractive Gemini SWM 
38 years in excelient s 


seeking attractive physical 
fit SWE Gemini/Virgo. 


ACTORS, 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 


ILL THAT 


PROFESSIONAL 
ENTRY LEVEL 


PART TIME 


Find bright, 


with HELP WANTED 


FOR MORE DETAILS CALL (617) 267-1234 


ry 


— 


bionde hair, searching for a 
ra single female who likes the BY PHONE TO 
| Outdoors, ocean, camping: 
| | the house? response. petite, sincere 
| to: P.O. at 103, life with. 6041 
SWM, 31, Jewish by birth, background, intellecual, 
| with looks somewhere be- independent. Seeks lady 
tween Elvis Costelio and 21-50 to go winter camping 3 
eee altiy somewhere between relationship. Letter 
| Woody Allen and Shirley 0 6041 
| 
- employed, a BROOKLINE AVE. 
/songwriter, and spiri- BOSTON, MA 
| oriented with a good 02215 ; 
| heart and an unusual mind. 
WE HOLD BOX MAIL 
| FOR 3 WEEKS AFTER re 
| AFTER EXPIRATION 
DATE. 
| 
| TO RESPOND TO = 
erous, selfish, resourceful A PERSONAL AD 
: adult for partnership in the WITH A @: DIAL 
serious, inane, dangerous, — 900-456-C 
| delightful, and urgent adven- ALL 
ture of life. Won't love you FROM A TOUCH- 3 
for your faults but will treat TONE PHONE eo 
m with humor and re- 
par 
| 200ibs, considered hand- 
| the § h 
some, on the South Shore and energertic, fond of a 
| music, Outdoors, languages, 
¥ 
} 
| 
ist, worldly, unpretentious. 
| Seeks young, bright, beauty 
é | for friendship, romance. Ex- 
&§ | | | 
| 
| 
sports. Seeks do fit 
women over thrity.@® 6229 
| | 
pie | 
| | 
| 
‘ | APARTMENT, HOUSE 
| | 
could be your big break! 
Peg Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds today. 
| 
— 
: 
E 
a 
| | 
=. : 


WARM-HEARTED. GENTLE GWM, good Gwe, geeks 1626," Neary” perfect “27-year-old 
MANNERED, AFFEC- pwy JES YES | or ove 6359(exp GwM 1 shape, inteligent, honest, honest eclectic tastes: ° 
TE, ' witty. Seeking similar 01035 andsome; good teeth 
TIONA fessional like bask: balding, attractive, in y 705, Hadley 8332 (exp 
no dependents, life-long male telligert. Ro. sincere relationship. 1/8). 
lovesh Poeeer in ‘ seeks androgynous and ro outdoors, travel, music. G.W.M. 42, 6'2, 210 musc, 
by italian SWM 5° 45.42. mantic partner 35 to 45. @ Commitment are sought 8152 (exp 11/8) masc, Athletic. Seeks slim, Vey muscter 
(exp 11/22) 27, 6'3", 185, lean person. P.O. Box 734 Brn/Hzi_ seeks thin xp WM 29 140 
body: seeks , thin, York Harbor ME 03911 #® = 18-25 for friendship/ Gwm45220Ibswouldiketo fun, alternative WZBC 
WE ASTART buddy. Box 8221 (exp 11/1) meet others who. are minded. @® 8327 (exp 
this-so let's! 02090 - 6238 (exp 11/1) . 11/15) 
(trite , sure) re- GAY _ likes movies, con- GWM, 28, husky/handsome, FO. x WM 40's seeks mature video 
Searcher, conversant, pres . Seeks co ester 
pungent, durable, Attractive 30 GWM; serious enjoys cuddling, seeks Gww, 48, 58", , seeks games 
gown- to-earth, stable LES IAN fun; 018139 (exp 11/1). friondship/reta ionship, GM jr relations near We hot 
sensayuma, sazz-lover adventures, movies : north shore @® 8311 (exp Corner 8237 » goed looking, hot, 
artist-seeks MEN interesting, but free-epirited type (to $0) GWM, 30, 5'9", 150 lbs, GWM, 49, seeks similar, interests: including good 
tractive. nontat woman, SEEKING humor. 8228 (exp 11/1) relationship with active, 
mest tor Coffee's ok too, MEN Attractive, 5'9", 158, smooth one only. First time ad. #0 @ helpless ro- black oF white 
(1 8349 (exp 11/8) who chet they wont’. shape, Suite Biss 
Seeking WF tor and varsity athlete, ambitious ings new, honest. | enjoy GUY in life. @ 8104 (exp 11/1) ‘170, Box 8100, Newton Cir +17) 
caring WM over 55. 8025 masculine. working out, skiing, quiet GWM, grounded, 8320 (exp 11/8) 
the 8114 (exp 11/1). Attractive male 40 seeks in- 938 Pelham NH 03076 8324 (exp 11/8). SEEKING 
score. Romance 21 GWM handsome direction well-built curses romantic, seeks go. 6 ft. 150. sks 
8235 (exp 11/1) for GWM_ 18-35 for ep plond/blue, handsoms, GWM for gd times. P.0.Box WOMEN 
M, 42, ance, honest and 11 
friend and 06031 a 9652 (exp 11/1) GWM 26-35 for Secking other 18.20 . irreverent but attract: 
WM desires foxy, slim, WF very attractive. , §'9" 157 blonde blue GWM, 21, 145, shy friendship/relationship. “stable. settled. 
for p sensitivity and under- eyed nordic type. Into sail- European student seeks 5952 (exp 11/1) 1 W. Central, 120: pan 
honest, please, age standing remain as inex- GWM 35 58" 145, brown) _Natick MA 01760 nionship, 
sane GWM 2159" 145m. attract stable, interests include GWM young 30's, tall, Views smoke, like 
the ages of 18 and GW Men in seeks same 
Cape professional ive student sks similar 18-25 DOrambuie after dinner and 
WM LOOKING FOR WF FOR seek others to join our eve- 8137 (exp 20-38 prot mature guy. Left smite! C8927 (exp 10/31) 
TOME photo and 646 Brookine, sincere, compassionate, Crazy and caring. athletic 
8140 (exp 11/1) Box 2046 Centervitle thoughtful, confident. amie, 
xP 02634. @P 3655 (exp 11/8) GWM 23, non-active non- 146. 8316 (ox 11/0) aware, ambitious, Big bron too! 
handsome, violent seeks cor- 1. 2 taneous and single. 
GWM, 36, 5'11", 225, spon ing roa woman. @ 
cute to know life goes on. Asking returned. 6028 11/1) 6317 (exp 11/8) 
vou in BB in. Se cute, hopes to meet Please same. Box 69 Fitchburg MA a twenty-nine 
ORDINARY creative, ing 18+ Muscular high-brow, 45, . old seeks sensitive 
telligent, ship. Ox are. 6004 cultured, Butch 
Non- shane. Photo must Brookline MA 02146 GWM, 37, 160, wants part- maybe more. () 6042 
jogging, 8224 (exp 11/15) friendship. 18-27. POB 251, 18-27. @ 8115 (exp 
jogging. = Kittery, Maine 02904 11/1) 
8240 (exp 11/1) 


3081 foe 
Quiet, sincere GWF seeks 


relatonsh 
tion: and 
love 3082 (exp 11/). 


— 


J VENERAL DISEASES 
DATING THERAPY || |Psychotherapist Confidential testing & treatment of 
Helps You 209 West Central Street VD & AIDS in private medical office 
come across Agoraphobia; Panic Attack, Depression 617-232-1459 
Marcia Weiss 
Carl Schneider 
617-244-7172 | MELODY L. BOULTON R.N., M.A... 
No Charge for initial interview PSYCHOTHERAPIST 
search for Women's intimacy, depression, Brow Shap “Fass on Boy 
Individual Group 
"BROOKLINE (617) 
HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 
Com 


Martin Kafka, 
617-855-3191 


evaluation 
& effective treatment for 
sexual 


Preterm Health Services 
Gynecological Care * Free Pregnancy Test 
First and Second Trimester Abortion * Tubal Ligation 
Vasectomy * Vasectomy Reversal * STD Treatment 
Mammograms * Community Education 


Preterm | Health Services 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 
Licensed by the Department of Public Health 


Call 738-6210 


to everyday life. 


No one faces 
cancer alone. 


Nobody knows better than 
we do how much help and 
understanding is needed. That's 
why our service and rehabilitation 
programs emphasize the whole 
family, not just the cancer patient. 

Among our regular services 
we provide information and 
guidance to patients and famulies, 


and assist patients in their return 
Life is what concerns us. 
So you can see we are even 


more than the research organi- 
zation we are so well known to be. 


authorities 


A Recorded M 
HAIR TRANSPLANTS 


Call 439-5352 and listen! 


in hair transplation. . . with no 
Davis Medical Group's medical director, Dr. ~~ 
P. Davis, recently featured on national television, 
is recognized nationally as one of the foremost 
on hair transplantation . 

The results will be quietly understated to appear 


completely natural . 


DAvVI8 MEDICAL GROUP 


Dr. David A. ! Russell 


General Practice 


eFAMILY STYLE HEALTH CARE 
¢ New England's Only Private Practice HIV/AIDS Specialist 


142 Berkeley Street 
Boston, MA 02116 


By appointment 
617-247-7555 


THE INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Psychotherapy 


¢ Hypnosis 


The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, concentration 
and a wide variety of psychotherapeutic issues. 


Treating individuals & couples. 
Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 
Pregnancy/Parenting ||| 696-2375 


Individual and family counseling for: 


pregriancy issues 
couple 


© family issues 
° ncy decision-making 
sing 


and Group Counseling 
For more information and for service requests 


call: COPE 617-357-5585 


530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


South Shore & Brookline 


Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Continuing 
Education for the Mass — Society 


6861 ‘OML NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG SHL 


— 


To 
teligent witty. Seeks attract- 
ive, feminine, GWF, 23+ with 5 
sense of humor t 
a! 
° 
WF 19 would like to meet F a 
6396 (exp 18) 
TALKING 
PERSONALS 
‘ = 
Sorenson, 
? 
The People Network's Video 
interview library lets you see, ‘ 
hear, and meet ony the ; 
men/women who attract 
you. Take a shortcut! Call 
47-3800. 
MESSAGES 
» 
HAPPY 
BEER 
‘ 
Fi be 
riday, or you' 
redd oa eda! 
June bug, please contact 
me. Linda Watson 0 1126 
SHE CRIED 
Check the Arts listings to see i 
where Boston's finest pop 
group is Poker? You can't 
stop now... 
Thank you St. Jude for peti- ae 
tion granted-MJM 
| 
certified, Harvard Medical 
_ HERE... | 
| | ~ 
| 
| 
in your family WORLD TRADE CENTER, SUITE ff 
10 Boston, MA 02210 
4 . gets cancer (617) 439-5374 
needs help. 
Experience 
: Dreamwork Grour | 
treatment, supply home care items Now 
Regression, Karma & 


Looking for 
the perfect hire 
shouldn't have 
chore. 


Not if you let the Boston Phoenix Help Wanted Classifieds tackle the | 
job. Our Help Wanted Classifieds is the right place to advertise your job ~ 


openings, because the Boston Phoenix is read by thousands of young- 
minded, active individuals looking to move up or into exciting new 
careers. And Phoenix Classified ads get lots of mileage because our 
readers refer to The Phoenix all week long. 


When you advertise your job opening in theBoston Phoenix, the 
only chore in finding the right person. will be wading through all 


the responses you receive! 


To place your ad, call 267-1234 
or visit our Classifieds Office at 126 Brookline Avenue 
just one block from Fenway Park | 


i? mis COMPan, Ber: 


« 
- \ 
\ wy 
' 
. lax 
Ip 
1g! 
Calif 
APp 
/ 


| 


Michael 
617-427-5557 


Audition for The Phillip Band seeks bass. infi. 
award of the Na- Division, Smiths, 

tional Shak: Con- —_ Echo, Cocteau Twins, Wire. 

servatory. tuition ~ Call Tom, 603-465- 

acting vaining in Bass/guit/perc player look- David 603- MUSICAL 
NYC beginning Jan 1990. ing to join/form band. | like INSTRUMENTS 
BEAU JEST Boston auditions Nov 4. For ska, reggae, peasy AV, Hill School for the 
and or appoint: beat, blues. Dan 625-5174 Pro Arts is seeking an & EQUIPMENT 

vintage. and Unique ayy, 5 course. Must with , glass guitar, 
. Ma Clothing. Great Eastern Pixies 659-5972 the repertoire. Call 50. All w/cases. Call for 
7:30-1 Mime Co. fiver melodic rock n roll infl 506-669-6312 for salary and . James, 734-7137 
ques 6:30-7:30 South Endlo- Rhode Island. Melodic Beatles Buzzcocks + Clash : Attn Gtr : Fi HM 

opera at Charlestown Work- Bass needed--Tom MIDI SEMINARS K CLOTHES Roland JC 120 head, $228. 

HEAD SHOTS Malarkey Jr call in- The most aflorable and Hush), an estabd N. Shore 90'S. Soman one Chandler tube driver, $100. 
Testings For Actors and  TuesdayNov7from6-10pm Rock Gigs, ai abused Levi's. Great East: none night per week if All for $900. 2848, 

Scott K /actors all voice parts : of : effective courses for 24 track prof cover bnd, exper oe Co.49 River st interested call Tom 508-688-2014 
4. singer  Evan628-0165 1 recording and MDI tno pir w/ strong vocal 617-662-6889 
~437- in end or” Bass player needed for Technology 
roadway styles @n- 40 house gig 3 nites vox a Boston's premier recording Guitarist. w/ strong voc. WILD CL nood OVELLE AKG Dit $120 i 
ARTISTS’ plus 846-5804 facility. The only studio pa phone. to: a 
Please call for Bass player Sponsored seminars in ing Co. . Suite 121 1085 
YOKKEEPI ends, available to graduates. 
Theatre at the W/LD VOC ABLTY WRKNG Enrolment is limited ‘Gan Rom player, brass preferred. guitar. Jumbo body Hondo 
Restuarant off 1 (617) 424-1062 Lenny. 4 479-9611 oF Scott 359-2920 lv msg. Extensive touring, full-time  8coustic, K Archtop acoustic 
GRAPHI CALL JAMES 508-256-4923 raine 662-80 3 serious guitar, Hondo Z Les Paul 
APHIC DESIGN only. 401-521-2539 or Copy with case, Seiko music 
ARTIST audition apt 401-751-4556. tuner. Stadium bess emp, 2 
rates. Great for amp? Lan. 
Conde. bs Seminars 11 ‘Waish Th, INSTRUCTION rence FT acoustic pick- 
|| Don't know where || 
snare 
noted dramaturg on Dev. of Singing from your inner drum case, Randall power 
ston Design 643-6187 . Top studio for 
Brush painting beautiful, Rabukl Aud © WwW Sidra tbanez_ Stratocaster. 
for pertiepate & qu 462 -Best offer. 
Also 5/memb Q or 232-5153 
you re looking for 
BW. 400w, exc cond, $275, 
Be a fully equiped, ae 592. aft 6pm 
AUDITIONS WORKSHOPS 1g a. Classical indian sitar, good 
w/David Mold ot The New Mandel, C:S.A, Director $600’ or bo, 258-355ad. 
Former Director of Bo 864-8177e 
Ehrlich Conservatory & e We oO us Karen pew 
Theatre. accptng vocal students 
Indusy profesional feu AND ETT 
is. 367: y increase vocal 
Grt "eritian. Call Brian | «Qn Camera Acting midi studio. Call 491-2276 22 $200, 269-3853 
The miscellaneous catego 
ACTORS tema lessons w/ best ang ear ting. Demo in midi 
WORKSHOP tes of the Boston Phoenix Classifieds | 
mus e 
part world Call for interview and ‘BERKLEE GRAQUATE 1 Sonar 

n, theatre ai Vv. com- audition (no charge) . td fi ite drum set Y 
mercials. now has 1 h & theory finish. Includi i hard- 
classes 11/3-4, Futl- Svea everything a e es Al levels. Will have wards, 7 cymba Ss, hi-hat. ‘al 
time Gays. T ‘ fun learning. Ed. 266-1874 anvil fiber cases. $3950 or 
fencing. Special will teach his world-famous Eames 12 ply 20, 14, 14, 8. 

& childe vocal method to serious stu- 12, $1 Sonor rose- 
ackors. 35th year. Free [he Studioat | Studio at - dents. All vocal problems wood 22, 16, 13, 14, 14, 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 corrected. Significant vocal $1900 329-1220. 
Boyltstor® St. Boston. COLLINGE/PICKMAN m rovemant assured: 
CASTING For sale $1800 w/K-MUSE 
Advanced vocal a 9 workshops for actors DRUMS library (a $300 value) or Will 
for professionally . to adv. lessons special- _—trade for a DX7 IIFD call Bill 
Break through to new level. izing in children. Prof. ~ at 536-1847 
Creative Music Prods. Lim- Acting, ail levels; yrs exp. Taking select # of 
ited enrollment Nov 20. Sidra On-Camera dedicated students. Call Bob FODERA BASS 
Cohn 423-7462 techniques; 71. GUITAR 

S YOU LIKE IT GUITAR mahogany 
ac e Beatles wi 
F actors fi 3 k "i OPEN HOUSE J.Taylor/P.Simon ae: Kin board, Schaller hardware, 
T 267-1 
Comedy with production oO Pp ce your 9 e N. Young & more! 367-5067 
dates in call ks! begi INSTRUCTOR Re, 200'ot $435. 
AUDITIONS-Private Nov. 8th Hard lead si With For ee in Fostex E-16 on roll rack w/ 

Siti ard Rock singer. 

preperation tor actors. call for information | Bassest w/ vocs or key. VERSATILE band rehearsal space seeks top sight reading/ear training. meter bridge kit, synchron- 

492 4? ] ? vocalist notch players to form band eferably Berklee grad for 1 izer, remote, T-C ator 

and ongoing professional “i — funky, chops for org seeks rocking guita (Guitarist bass drums and to2hrsaweek.$10anhour. and cables. Low hrs. Used in 

development. Eli Knight band 508-667-6611 Pa tend. Label ing, Reherssl keyboards). Have own Call Mark 569-7085 hm wating studio. Souse, 

a space. mai will- a manuals 

Double Dose Two weeks of pr: and ing my ty work SAL DIFUSCO BO, 802-893-2775. 

720-0515 agent demo, ® 782-8766 ird gi if you know side. Call John at Guitarist teaching private ranorder tor sale 

DANCE no drugs, Jennifer 773-2368. Est 7 piece rock and soul Audio Media Research 

ting for adult acre, per GLENDANCE Bass player wid. A+B. AKR. ter anytime 321-0731 (Maiden). ike new: hardly 
call 8-10 am 237-9017. pro. w/ gd. buvox, ex- Bos. Wars. Popular professional top GUITARLESSONS SOE 

ctimeiks. . Own tran. : ; rkiee grad exp prof Fully loaded TASCAM 

rove Your style tly 9 = 508- Exp drum ske interesting ac- player lead voc certified instructor pleasant MS-16 recorder with 

velop New Material. Private by Glenda Medeiros and Calling All Gands! Musician ssible, danceable sg in and showwe 

Coaching, Elizabeth x Tricia Adeimann. Near So. Magazine seeks original Writer and musc Conn pean ie > "agjoriginal band; Steve 617-364-9844 Juilliard Grad w/ DMA in TASCAM 238 8trk ca: 

, Former Mi =. Sta T. Call for info, 876-1019. tunes for best uns Bd drawing on many infil for- fire. Pros only call avail pvt _MSR-16 16trk OR, TASCAM 
rector. Alley Theat, ard, sound with roots, James 256-4025 SOUNDMAN igstrot_ experienced and ‘boxes. "Also 
Director wnted interest- Vernon Reid, Lyle Lovett, wrkng, GB, band. , bassist, i AVARARLE LEARN PIANO M1-R. etc. ari 5 ee 
1 DRUMMER NEEDED! Robbie Fi No Shore area. Rich form GB/Top 40 band. Ron, Soundman/producer, 

to grow w/co for to replace my drummer of Brandford FIOM, ve/studio 15 AND KEYBOARD! only. Ask for Henry 
We are credits, state-of-the: Beginners to advanced, 20 802 
S pro attitude, ‘ocessing. Reasonable performance experience 
Entertainers Belly energy, and 3 to 4 nights a or. Call Tom 834-7261 or In rock. blues fusion tee 
dancers, party musicans, week commitment. Band The Sound Market. 8 track eclectic rock band W/ seek 834-0353. Iv. mess. & funk w/Berklee Compo- ¢ $450 
novelty acts. Jeff Danger about to record Lp. No drugs midi studios Hrvd Sq $8.50 call Sandy 789-4601. ora. tard sition. and classical & Jazz Chuck 328 3888 
Prod., 37 Aberdeen, Ave. of. white ple per hour intro special 524- THE DEADLINE FOR roby 
Cambridge, sequencing. ican 
This is a Call John DRUMMER Marist/basslet PLACING there. Call Alan GOOD SEX 
F/M ACT at 617-237-4 Doing and Nothing for orig band. Lead guitarist/bassis MUSIC & ARTS 139-1803 is great but so is a Fender 
for as using Else: The Music Business Sing. & ave good equip & eee : strat re-issue (american) w 
top of ine. 1émen equip, NO 1HAMMONDORGAN Seminar CLASSIFIEDS Piano/keyboard lessons case $750. Also, new 
Metine. 247-3007 PLAYER! Nov 18819, Prov Dec 283, Roger 254-7668. ISWEDNESDAYAT —_—Bives, Jazz, Classical, Marshall 508-741-2313 
casting Nov Keyt pardist in the vein of — 6:00 P.M. All Levels 666-2166. MUST 
HARLEM SRE: zarek and Aliman the solutions to your music FEMALE rock funk an AX X LESSONS 2 EAW MHI 
auditicns inte Nov., excellent Commitment 3-4 nights @ want to know how to a have gd equip & trans. Some steady bass horn passively crossed over 
pay, 965-0509 for appoint. ° be oy Pay Nn gp record deal, book infil: Pixies, Beatles. MALE LEAD VOCALS blues. 508-587- accepting students w/a 1 inch horn. The 
Males, Tor Bvekngekie wary ignal rock project. THINKING ABOUT Theory and have handles whecis. 
heatre Co's Per- . Sex Pistols, Dream : ; Female singer who guitar have r ‘ i 
formance/Class. An alter- Syndicate, Dylan. ifhavepro Way sustantially’ advance trumpet for suc- “and. gigs call Eddie RECORDING? Call before 10 AM M-F base ‘bine 
Auditions for next rtunity, Call John at Special pay- 47961-4128 90 4 
Show/membership 728-1484 617-237 ment plan avail. Now starting synth band. Influences VIOLIN L Can 
our 4th yr bythe Female songwriter sks F Roxy Mu. Sound quality suitable for with CTCL Can 617-28 116 & 
MIT Comm players seeking Trackrecornpinc “ew As- folk/olues/ sic. Call Daren 436-2242 Pressing, b-at a competitive and Master degrees will 
director/pr for play CK processing, Donbes: TorinME = country/R&R, have cts price in a a relaxed studio home if 
opening mid-3/90. 20th cen tc. “Arranger 1128. & equip. 617-522-4338 MUSICIANS/SINGERS need be. 524—7632 GUITARS 
amas Le. dule, on budget, 
"Waiting For very DR UMMER T 40/ band. goons ond develope your Les top 1968, 
3 Julie. Steady, exper: only. C. orig. songs to off. label reps and finally, e-allof own voice & Avoid Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flying 
Looking for musi- the above results! I've been vocal blow-out V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
singers of all types (R ing bands that fit this Blues-R&B-Jazz.Pros or r Chet, Rick 12- 
MIT Commun very original metal band. Call FEMALE VOCALS Fok, to andican those s' forprocareers Strats. Teles etc 
Sun, West of the Pete 617-229-2266 at work DRUMMERS WRKNG T40, play and enjoy. Rehearsal help youplanarecording-to- only. THE STUDIO 
"27 7:30-10 pong or Jay at / PROS ONLY! CALL JAMES prov. no comp. but! release strategy that will 617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm = — Hiwatt Amps-LS30 Head, 45 
111/4 ‘itam-ipm MIT ‘Bid Jay : w/- Rush Def Lep inxs 508-256-4923 will finance studio time when achieve these results. Call FX 
24-115 dbl Scorps J. Geils Capito! we are ready. Cambridge, me and lets discuss your Voice Lessons. For multiple 
cast. Cold read. info Paul pS gram + MTV Former Jon NDMANFORHIRE 491-8486. ‘ goals. Call Eugene Gimartin nd eaue All styles 
ing stu- 
253-2530, 862-8268 Gr /base/druma/eng & prod dents 617-884-47 geet and 1-2689 leave message esp pop/rock. 437-9141 : by 
HEAD SHOTS fectside 617 rates. Tim 884-6240. 1-4 piece groups. — 
Mim & Michelove wand by band new ape, classical outer pry w/ mature’ ROSS GUITAR 
i '$/60's band, nd tapes F. Manchester, i amaha 
731- AAA WANTED rock band. Infines Minute tans guitar & Market 300 attitude and for per- k or. 
Keys & guitar to join & Men, Firehose, Chili Pep- drummer A create : forming. 508-546-7048 , Model 
drums w/ Tar Babies. Fenuel Hall, Boston 02109 SCHOOL MKX 5 compit w/ 2 amps 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR- essive Punk. Serious ing only. Call 787-7703 any. bed Novice band forming Nd Versatile guitarist and Model KA-20 & stool. Used 
Mid-March. Send resume Cait Sean or Rose 767- — M-F 274-6933. lead act. We have demos) 770-3837 Yamaha D7 Mosel, Digital 
Players Andon Steely Forming band seeks ate Bush, Beatles Bue hersal space and seek 
ATOSAX. R&B. rack end XTC, poly guitarist & per Nile ABC, Renaissance, Equip/transp a Everett Sq. -More: Loudspkrs, head, 
617 ation call Charlie placements. Sid, 4AD, 787-2000 ; ICE 608-267-8108 


6861 ‘OML NOILO3IS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


|| foundation seeks working PRACTICE ROCK VOCALIST on 
& gigs. 28nd. Equipment, transpor- minds and all infil. Call COLLABORATOR — 
| Billy - 236-1848 WANTED line-up. Image, dedication 
ment. Alternative rock. Shy Late 20's, keys, w/ vox and charisma a plus. ' HORRIGAN 
782-0584 Guitar and/or horn for im wanted for hard & 
prov based tok rock bend overs. ‘Poss Pop orig & Roufo 361-8636 after 6. 
BAND AVAILABLE of- band nucleus. Dedication Vocalist seeks creative 770-3837 
’ parties. Big Chill, ayler, Floyd discipline more —— musns 4 new aggress rock o 
Rock & roll, and/or originals. Geiser than experience. Call K.G. at sound. Cail 11pm-mid Brian Ouincy Kenmore 

3 
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| 
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Silver Lake 
Dodge & Leasing 
USED CARS 


DOWN PAYMENT! 


THIS WEEK'S 
SPECIALS 


89 PLYMOUTH ACCLAIM 
Air conditioning, console, AM/FM, 
med blue, #P3010* 


MONTHLY 
LEASE 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$199 /mo 


89 DODGE DYNASTY 
Air cond., power windows & locks, 
AM/FM, burgundy, #P2997 * 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$245 /mo 


89 CHYSLER LEBARON 


Air conditioning, power windows & 
locks, blue & silver, #P?3021 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$249 /mo 


88 CHRYLSER LEBARON 


Turbo, Air conditioning, Leather, 
power windows & locks, #P3017* » 


$10,350 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$249 /mo 


89 DODGE SPIRIT TURBO 
Air cond., automatic trans, AM/FM, 


silver, #P2995* 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$219/mo 


89 JEEP CHEROKEE 


4-liter v-6, aute trans, air cond., 
red, #P3023* 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$319 /mo 


88 CHEVY CORSICA 4- DOOR 


auto trans, blue, power steering, 
#T6122A power brakes, 


$7995 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$179 /mo 


Supreme 30° $225 & up, convenient & se- 
Ebony w/ RECORD DEAL! pony orpark- CYCLES 
cost $13,497+ Major and in- _ing. 364-1400. 
negotiable. (617)472-1372 contacts at: Mator 
die labels will shop Teaching, or Rehearsal 
Paul J Litwin, Esq. 345-0550 ron 
Stands. (413) 586-0139 ~ 
a TICK Fi area, on Se. 
crown amps near 
1 MOU Play day or . Ac- 
$600, 16 ch bi ically designed AC ht i i 
18S _& Ted 120 MAIN ST and up 
NASHUA, N.H. QUE 
1008 itar amp, ‘Bow, We the seats Shere rg FLEA ARKETS 
AND BRUINS, TRAGY complex. Bill 139 Brice BAZAAR 
262-7475 JAN, JIMMY PA 965-1755 11-10pm Downtown 
ROBERT PLANT, Fiiene's & Faneuil Hall 
1 s 
Lows & ME-1X Horns. Exc. we aval tor 11/0700. ts Boston retailer. Don't miss 
Condition $ 575.00 or Best jen i Seating available factory loft, sky & 24- the Christmas season. 
Offer. BLU 6 360 semi cali 325-1566 leave message hr access on 4 . For as low as $39.99 a day 
hallow bick. Inlaid neck $150/mo.- Days 745-4768 Be part of the most unique 
Den- Eves 922-9737. indoor concept. 
951-6208. FREE: parking electrical 
331 Aniist Studios Legal live in 
kitchen and bath. modular unit and more. 
ORGAN TICKETS high collings nO Key deo, open da $ woek. 
Organ new con fox Starting at $700 Re ‘Winer 
dition $1,500. Call after7pm. —ingt Ticket Center, . 
(608)774-7954 BERTHA COOL 
Pearl drums, 4, 1940's BEACON HLL oe Vintage clothing 1930-70 
ether hide, pert’ cond, w TICKET WORLD ont Graphic artist Specialists in old store 
50 b/o 685-1 anywhere in the world. Mon- furniture Always a good selection of 
PEARL - Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 ‘share incl finish room overcoats, suits, ties, Levis 
Brand new dual 203-246-4123 884-0181 846-3754 options and , 628 Comm. 
bass, all H.D. hardware . 
bals. Maple shells. $1 REHEARSAL non Open 7 days, 247-4111 
Pearl electronic drums with 5 ymo 11/ 825 African 350 ante- 


Peavey classic orus 
amplifier, 130 watts \ 
excellent cond. $400 Ste 
(617) 569-6814 
Peavey KB100 amp: 


Yamaha DX21 
RO440 


— 
B. BO. 508-469-5147 10pm. 


PIANO 
Baldwin Hamilton Studio 
ebony matt with brass trim. 
Like new. Call Pat 268-0777. 
$3300. 


Piano upright, $650, 
reconditioned. 
354-2649 


PreWar Martin, 1941, D-18, 


$3200 or BRO. 


643-2707. 


RECORDING 
EQUIPMENT 


SALE 
Irg inventory includes: tape 
machines, consoles, 
processors, piano, micro- 
phones, amps, speakers, 
a more. Contact Peter 
1-5635.5twn t0am-t 


ROLAND 


JAZZ 
JC: 120 HALF STACK. EX- 


CELLENT CONDITION. 
$600. CALL DAVE 738-4604 


TASCAM Model 15 studio 
recording board. 18 imputs 8 
vusses 16 track monitoring. 
Extremely quiet, used only in 
the studio. or Best of- 
fer. MCM Recording 
755-5643 


87 DODGE ARIES WAGON 


air cond, auto trans, power steering 
#T3060 


$6995 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$219 /mo 


THE EDGE PLAYS 
thru 2 Vox AC30’s. | have 

one ‘64 AC30, mint cond. Bst 
ofr ovr $1000, serious calls 
only. 437-0847. 


89 CHRYSLER LEBARON 


air cond, power wind & locks, 
luxury interior, #AL1024 


$13,995 


“ONLY $1 DOWN 


$289 /mo 


87 DODGE CARAVAN LE 


air cond., auto trans., sunsreen 
glass, #AL125 


$9995 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


$279 /mo 


88 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 


2-door coupe, air cond., auto trans, 
white, #P3054* 


$7795 


ONLY $4 DOWN 


$159 /mo 


87 FORD TAURUS 


air cond,auto trans, power windows 


$6995 


ONLY $1 DOWN 


& locks, silver, #3038* 


VALUE SPECIALS 
OF THE WEEK 


86 CHERROLET 


SPECTRUM 
4-Door, auto trans, alr cond. 


$4395 sun 


86 FORD 
F-150 PICK-UP 


cap, bucket seats 


$7995 


86 CARAVAN LE 
WAGON 
ry auto trans, burgundy 


alr cond 


$6495 


86 PONTIAC 6000 8 
, auto trans, 
navy metallic 


86 MERCURY COUGAR 
pwr windows & lock, A/C, 


Bostonian Pkg, tlit & crulse 


$7350 


6 BUICK 


SKYLARK 


A/C, auto trans, white 


$5995 wus 


* former lease or rental cars 


"48 mo closed-end lease($159X48=$7632)with 
credit.Lease price based on 60,000 miles & reasonable wear & tea Purchase 
Taxes, insurance, & registration additional. Refundable security dep of 


tion at lease end w/ approved 
price is$1931. 28 


200 required. 


ilver Lake 


Dodge & Leasin 
Rte 9-1/2 Die west of 128, Wel esley 
Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-Spm, Sun 

235-6666 : 


‘Trace Btliot 


—_ 5 String Bass 2 mo 
old pert Active EQ 


eat sound,. feel, design. 
$1800 call 603-868-1428 


Trace Elliot AH.250 bass 
head w/anvil case. $800. 
1048 cab 


case. $700. 
job, 522-5249 


‘Trace Elliot Bass system in 


emulator 2+, stereo 
ab/bag-end system, Eames 
drums w/har & cym- 
bails, DBX 166. Call Dave 
603-352-9398 MTW. 
PLL HAGGLE 

VOX V-125 Head, New 
$300. Hiwatt 4x 12, 


cases, 


Fubes, 
$400. Flight case for boogie - 


WURLITZER. CONSOLE 
PIANO wi 2 


bench, 2 years 
old Excellent Cond $1500. 
253-6603 or 387-0754 


Yamaha DX7-2 w/ case & 
manual: Roland 050 


wencer $300. 
P3 effects 


MMTO “seque se 
pom 


lay ny b/o. Scotts 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


STUDIO SHARE 
Established 1", 16-track re- 
cording studio offering time 


61 782-4160 for details. 


Hear your titons. 
Composers/arrangers, 
oa out work with 


SICA eOORDINATION 
SERVICES, 628-0006 


total r 
767-0113 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 

“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
GEST, NOW TRY THE 


Norwood Rehearsal Studio 
easy access, alarm, free 
mo avail now. 


Conv to T & Pike, arp. 
$350/mo. Call 442-7676 


Marathon Studios $220-320, 
pore dock, 24 Hr, accss. 
Near T 442-5006 


AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC 


itation, 
4-sp., gd 
ctutc! etc. 
$1750. 242- msg. 


1986 CHEVY NOVA 37,000 
miles exc cond. Néw tires & 
. «Power steering, 


automatic transm, ac, 
stereo. Call 617-964-493 


1988 Dodge Shelby Z 5 spd 
T tops <4 
18, 000 ami $10, 000 
401-232-2799 


CHEVY CAPRICE, 


loft 850 
sq. ft. $2900 key fee. 
75/mo + maintenance. 
or 269-3853 


450 sf 7 ft ceil 
composer" vis art 

+ a 
492-3957 


S.E, loft, 1500 

ceilings, 3 lofts, ma- 

floors, kitchen, bath, w/d, 
elevator, $1500, . 


to DLOFT 


light/space/VU_ of 
backbay No $360/mo 


in Nr in 
+ bedrm/| 


sq. natural light. 16 
ft. iis., re-sanded fir 

So. Sta. T. 
Monthly rai iable. Call 
for info, 876-10 9. 


WALTHAM 500 sq ft non live 
space to shr in loft. 
889-2677 Call 


| 


ing to Calif., best offer. "Call 
Gary at 862-4705 


77 FIAT spider, red, '81 = 
2liter -headers, 
st ais $4500, 


582-7154 
= Renault Encore, Calif car, 


767-2635. 
CADILLAC, Solid gold, 88, Audi 4000S 1985, 
Sedan DeVille, luxury. Few 63K, charcoal gray, 
miles. List By? 000 -- immaculate 
sacrifice $30,000. 631-3297 cond., $7500 or BO. Chase, 
965-4416, 12-6p 


CHRY 


MAZDA RX7 GS, 85, exc 
condition, a/c, alarm, 


sell. Call 698-1765 white, $5900 617-738-1980 
Ford LTD si , 86, ne Sentra ‘83, 5-spd, 
equippd, wht w/ blue a , sunrt 
stipes, asking , call cond., . 876- or 

547-8324 for i 354-6110 
Full Size t SAAB 900 Turbo '79, 4sp. 
package. ierra $2500 or bo 437-7644 
HD 
: Saab 900S 1987, malachite 
Fisher plow, 
loaded, $17,500 
: 49k hw mis, removable 
Moving, must sell Chevy ac, sun rf, 
Spectum 1985, 2dr hback. Pay J windows & locks, 
frnt whi dr, 60k mi, rust, 10,800, 244-4444 lv mssg. 
int, Page owner, TOYOTA CELICA SUPRA, 
$2500 or BO. Kristen om 
727-4015 D or 522-7174 E. 617.92 
84 69K, Del 
wn Steno an stereo cassette, exci cond, 


mechanics no 
po 
1985 RX7 GSLSE, 25,500 
loaded i 


i 
arage in winter 


$5600 or bo, 629-2159 or 
508-584-0223. 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


u., stndrd, re-built 


pants, Fancy 

Ea: Ti Co. 
River st Camb 384 
APPLIANCES 
-Fiber oe shower base 


889-3535 eve 569-2347 
WATER FILTRATION 


, wrnty. Get 5K 


excellent condition! 


COMPUTERS 


ATTENTION! | 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED’ 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 

6:00P.M. 


COMPAG 

floppy, 2 Meg mem- 
ory. $5300 or 601.6527 


plete with blowers. Used 2 

seasons. New$879 will take 

reasonable offer. 
5575 after 6 pm. 


FURNITURE 


just move: lvg Fm set, br: 
new, together $300, or sep- 
arately. Also avi; dresser, 
desk, set. Charles 
or Gary, 789-4058 


Must sell king-sized, soft 

Waterciowd water bed 
heater. $450, 

exc cond, 244- 


Yai 
tem. B/o. 720-1477 


WANT SOME 
for 


in great condition. 
$75 or BO. Call any- 
time-617-739-3303 


Biue Tweed. 
BEST OFFER. 969-0122 


STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


i 
| 
| | 
| 
tunable kits. $400 Call days. acoustically designed, se- 
i 592-2769 i d, nr T and pike. 650 zebra 600 lion 1850 bob- 
| ~ cat 360, 
i or . Avail now. ; ‘ 
| Buy | singe shared 
Peavy VTM 60 half stack 
60wt head & 4x12 cabinet, — ay 
brand new, $600 or BO. 
36 Maiden Sa. 426-1664 ffee No maintenance 
Near T. When you decide to SOUTH END, lofi needs 
about Rock ‘n artist loftmate, key $ 
— — Call: rent $450+ security, one c 
391-8272. clean, no Grugs, lady 
entleman preferre 
350-7722 
Fuy 12 speed, newly tuned, 
- §TUDIO SPAC new parts’inc tire, moving- 
must sel, best offer. Call 
SIC ROOM 
BOSTON access indiv 2: 
built, loading dck, free pkg, CLOTHING 
= Appraised; 938-0575 (eves) 
FIREWOOD 
— COAL STOVE 
usso ‘coal burning stove. 
ae — Top of the line. Holds 60 Ib 
su a of coal, 24 hour burn. Com- 
all records, Spd, 40k. a/c. 
— $2000, 924-5520. 
ote to grad school, 21K mi, ask- 
ing. $6000, 623-2516 or 
ae 1974 VW BUG 
ig ae This car has been through it 
alland stilhasalongwayto — — 
| Dut the time has come. Or. 
i fun to drive, f ‘ ing-Siz ma 
“Mirage acoustic Only asking $600 the price) for the right person spring and frame. Top of 
ic quitar. Natural finish, Neal shut off, Who know it's real value. sys- 
en ‘seas single cutaway, mint con- se heater wont shut off. — $500 or BO Call after 6pm. Fg 
dition. No feedback $400 — 
787-5490 anytime 
J 13 —— 
w/ case & manuals ble $850 must___ ster mi. SOFA BED 
Tascam porta 1 w/ adapter & Comfortable, tare 
manuals $300. Alesis HR 16 bed in 
= | stand $100. 926-5605 
Yamaha EMX300 12ch 
bd w/2 150w spkrs $1 
1 b/o. Peavey monitor syst: Awa adw 20 dub cas deck. 
| B+O beogram 3000 trntbie, 
technics 110 watt rec pr 
klipsch forte 734-3124 
LOOKING FOR AN 
- APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
| 
UW Rabon Sedan, wel ODDS & 
PIANO MOVIN p. ; Cellular phone, top of the line 
Expert-Lowest rates. o. “sat citicomm, 8000 SL. Full fea- 
ation, buy, sell. area, gd radial tires, capinci, tures with 
| $1000/bo 648-2623. Call mike at any- 
time 
} 


DATING 
SERVICES 


crime. Mace type teargas 
house size, $20.00. Come INTER-RACIAL 
Greenwich 026168 DATING! 
439-6000 is for sale, b. tionate Ladies and Men of ali 
Summer St. - LANGUAGE races. Many NE 
Boston. Please call Tanco- For free 
17-232-1 couple give french tion call or 
tools, one of a Conversation. 227-3045 PO Box Hered Chicago 
approx. 55" hi Hour total MEDITATION Jewish Inter- 
stand, $1200, 617-964 national, Local, all ages 
Vastex, gd cond. bo. 9 an st oF TALK TO THE 
ft belt dryer, Cail for Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 GIRL OF YOUR 
$2300 bo. hr. Expert, caim, punctual Beason 58 JFK St, Camb 
Newton open above 7-star DREAMS 
7 days, 9 - RIDES on One 
| (617) 968-5838 No creat ea 
$.99 per minute. 
used H OME Here's to Y HEAL Innovative, ages 
HARVARD BOOK |- in the USA. Call Auto Driv- b-) Exercise anywhere 21-101. 800-336-9933 
| SERVICES eaway 617-267-4836. We mt 
STORES have Florida cars gas $1200 make mean offer. Will TALKIE 
allowances, trade for computer or PERSONALS 
1256 Mass. Ave. tor 631-7599 Call Dial-A-Date PREE. 
Karen for appointment MISCELLANY TENNIS LE SSONS 44) 
265-2388. BANKRUPTCY in the privacy of FOR INFO name/number at 622-2135 
CLEANERS 451-5566 or 1-800-233-6616 NAT Cal Jonn Seek por 
Durkee 603-427-6157 Hampton, MA 01027 
Specializing in Commercial 
and residential i 
Good work, reasonable 
Bonded. 
LIMOUSINES CONSIDER IT SOLD WHEN 
senvices_ | YOUSELLTT THROUGH | 
dren's speciality 
BUSINES call/Lv msge at 482-3971 
SERVICE MOVERS- 
Service All typing &ICENSED 
formed | and tapes 
ones on Loe NY DC all 48. Pros 
Smith CARRIER IVES. 482. 192-4837, 
and Student L AMERICAN 
289-9362 . MOVERS 
"INSIDER | INFO’ PROFESSIONAL 
TION! AOQJUST YOUR 
(714) 476-5562 way 
COUNSELING available. Your If you want-to sell your. stereo, camera, computer, car, urniture, or fur coa n't spen 
a more money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds are read by - 
of MOVING ,000 readers every week — readers who may be looking to buy what you're 
Associates ARE YOU? Best of all, when you run your ad for two weeks, if you don't sell it, we'll keep running 
FEELING 8 547-1600 your ad FREE until you do. p 
Lite is stressful. AND STORAGE The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. One of the few guarantees in life. 
the stronger we feel emo- 
tionally, the more we will en- PIKE MOVERS 
joy and féel satisfaction in Professional service. Local 
our lives. To discuss ideas and distance. NE, NY, 
view me ‘ane - 
wi ait be ISAAC'S HE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 
evening hours and small jobs. Local 
available. Call Cambridge- jong distance. Cail To place your ad, call 267-1234. 
at 617-854-0480 Mastercard. Visa. and American Express accepted 
WANTED Good. rates wil travel, 
MARRIED WOMEN friendly. service exp. 
STUDY ON FEMALE Movers ree COVER 
SEXUALITY.CALLFOR  pocel & NE. NJ Appear On The Next Cover 
FURTHER INFO: (617) 524-1000, lowest rates! VIE LO CLUB Sate 
738-9632 MON. OR M & J Family Movers. Local, X’ No Exp Req/intants-Adults 
WED. BIOBEHAVIORAL long tance, and — ore Box 203 Town Genter 
TREATMENT CTR, unloading service. 
Nice Jewish man with Van | Models tor your photo and 
hr too small, call | video pl 
Magi! viel arenes emahing BULLETINS FLY TO COL’ Call 1-800-451-DATE 
nosis. No wan S60. SERVICES INTERIOR SPECIAL OFFER 
THERAPUTIC MASSAGE CLASSIFIEDS ro 6.308 6:30am Sem. Fig. Model for hire 
relax tired muscles. PAINTING and photo cal/v 
Metro-West 20 lo- can depend on _ msge at 482-3971 
cation AT 6-30 P.M. from a€Experienced Pro- 
TES "Marakesh Express | 730.0578 tor a tee estimate ve $+ 
& emotional inte- ee ‘ $600 or BO incts air-& hotel. wrestlers + for 
Since 1970 Lie & ine PETS For into 738-8230 Jim 
: Cacellet selection of new phone + photo 
494-9052,787-3511 end used cartns} 2 CATS NEED AHOME, MOVING WEST ? 140 Mendon MA 01786 no 
‘Yeu can trust us, 1 4/2 yre old NES tayedd your w/ me ina nudity inv 
Dy. ro nie $300 661-0550 pom hy Share expenses 254-1887. ENTRE NOUS 
i have all their ortiand, am alive in “Fr 
WAKEFIELD "personalized Please 536-8619 and .$225/obo, 664-5370 days & Duties inc! daily hshid 
Self care center 245-7303 leave message. eves, or 547-0180 days nig tun: Mot 
B&F movers | SmoodFiovabie oranges MAARTEN  Time- hips, serious ing only 6037 
Pelica casino a 
PA, VA, DC. Horse barn, rent, 12 stalls, bar, iNos, club, sx Cocesionay, 
MAS ARE 364-1927 of 361-8185 | turnout, trails, etc., apt. also, priv. beach, restaurants. Nr. welcome, send phones, 
or 1-800-608-1927 Pepperell MA 508- 16 or Call POB 179, Nahant, MA 01908 
Treat yourself ougewes Travel Companion: Will ac- BACHELOR & 
relaxing and woodeore, sol 347 bind. FL. 608-429-0614 PARTIES 
bealthy . Univega 
20". rts, : FEMALE / 
experience. <> $300. 646-8421, eves. VISITING LA. Exoric DANCERS 
+ Tones muscles Vermont-based ski club. “AND DON'T | AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS 
1 FULL HOUR MOVING SPORTS PARTIES. Sate 
RGEST GAY faction uaranteed 
WARM OIL COMPANY “Bersonal | | OATINGSERVICE HAS | \ 75048604 
Women & courteous ticket Call is there! OP {50-45 Stor “sate 
_ | and insured, | “from. San dose Nov | Call ight now to * INTERESTING 
furnished, 24th $275 364-3177 hear LA Wee Dont 
CALL 631-8905 end highly competitive | soot coe 
Robin Ray MsT Call for a free 1-900 GIVE US A CALL proto Box 
. From mild t wild. have 
available Amsterdam $100r/t to Ber- wi sexy iladies call 
muda as on board Air- ONLY 99¢ A MINUTE ict Ya 
Courier! Call Now! 522-6583 = 
° 


i, 


Entre 


No DUS 


MJ wishes to 
. or: 
Established 11 years. nae 
Find-A-Mate. 508-430-1053 
OR . Clean, 32, ‘looking to 
ail attr 33 seeks real Classy dominant 
Doctor 35+ to Som 0 3651 (exp 11/08). 
ing Se Su sav male 34 seeks F 
+ 
SWM professor, 
bright, pretty brunette for re- 
lationship, inc! occ spank- $WEET AND SASSY 
ings. $30 1/2 hour Visa MC 
Newton . 24 hours 303-972-3877 
romance, discreet & sate. SWM, clean, 
Add to your life healthy, » sxy, 
Box 825, Natick, MA,01760 uninhibited, older F for fun, 
mutual pleasure. POB 665, 
HELP Westford MA 01886 
ej bad! Pls ans now! Phot POB 
more info: 617-621-1436 meer 
Very hot, GWM, bearded, 40, 
Av, Bos 02115 sea? 
FANTASY 
LINE /VIXENS 
Where your fantasies be- domination 
come reality & prepay 
312-787-4442 LL NOW! 516-321-0444 
LADIES WM, 30, seeks WF 18+us for 
Fun Night. State _/@rotic corresp. or phone sex. 
Night your gg! .NO meeting. P.O. 
838-2461 ” box 494, Holden MA 01520 
WM 39 clean eon 


sate loyal x-dresser 
looks sks kink: wr PO 


to ps you 
inthe way. am nice Westboro 
02171 Yes! You and your mate on 
< video. Reasonable rates 
S/M discretion assured 
with private 24hr uninhibited, stable, 
For men, by men Call fessional. 617-397-9243 or 
617-282-7196 for write 51 Pleasant St, Suite 
128, Maiden 02148 
LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts a 
516-422-2404 


Married white male seeks 1 


sible, meeting 
7pm in Boston, 
like Tower Records. 
MWM, mid 30's, tall, hand- Interested 
for or married, I les? 
See messages 011140 

H WAN 

Make THe $2/1st min. & 95¢/min 
Phone Sex calls from 
home. Potential up to $12/hr 
617-621-1436 
Any role or oe. No ASIAN 
9100. Gtr MA ag 

WM ki 
oks FS to share Hi 

no 
ie Harvard St B'line (808) 325-7707 
MW\M, professional, 55, 6'3" 
se 

waits | FANTASIES 
Rassies. EROTIC PHONE 


seeks to 


iSCr 


HONEY. 


! HOTLINE 


: 

( 
ie va detinate 
and 

ewe Boe ‘512-657-1557; 
WM spank women, 
Very sap) Sen nec (24 HRS MC/ VISA; 

x 3, Quincy MA 02269 
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‘ 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
married buddy-mutual jo- drop, 
days masc-rustworty only est. in 1 
box 265 Northboro 01 423-954: 
Laureen, I'm under. Have no 
safe number if you have eal from 
work number, I'll be discreet 
~ 
«watch couples 
make love and SF's sof | S12-862-7153 
pleasure will reciprocate if 
desired. include phone. | Major credit cards 
: 1135 
Sincere attr fit WM, 6’, 40, oe 
skng F w/ same qualities for 
the Betterment of a muti co 
fulfilled sex life, d : : 
assured. Only leg/serious 
intented W pis w/ 
descrip : 
oO 
4 AN ORAL EXPERIENCE 
THEY CANT 
| 1-900-990-5233 
MIN FIRST MUN 
? 
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DIAL INOW 
ARE 


REAL PEOPLE LTD, DREAMUINE * 95 CENTS PER MINUTE © $1.50 THE Ist MINUTE 


: © COPYRIGHT 1989 REAL PEOPLELTD. YOU MUST BE 18 OR OVER 


Boston’s Best Men’s Conversation Line 


Leather Line — Men’s Conversation Line 


1-550-TEAM 


The All Male Jock’s Line - Team Work Wins! 


617-494-0008 


To Listen.& Respond for Free 


617-577-8870 


Subscriber Information 
Gay Audio Personals 


1-550-SWAP 


Boston’s Hottest Couples & Swingers Lines 


THE 
CHAMBER 
lf 


You're 


Enough 
Courtesy Line 617-621-1437 
For Dominitrixesses Only 


1-550-VENUS 


TV/TS, Crossdressers, Pre-ops & their admirers 
Where Everyone dresses for the occasion! 


1-550-905 
For Bisexual Women BISEXUAL 
Courtesy Line 617-494-0251 


550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ éa add'l min./9 min. $1. 


; 
| 
a 
GUYS ING) Let’s Talk ps 
q 
| 
LEATHER, HEA NY GROUP 
a 
' 


ur he = 


sage 


THE NEW LINE 


ONLY 1 


O¢ MINUTE 


20¢ FIRST MINUTE 
-$1.°° 9 MINUTES 


YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


1-550-7777 


‘You must be 18 years of age to participate. Calls cost 20 cents for the first 
‘mumute and 10 conts for cach minute thereafter. Call 24 hours. Charge 
appears discreetly on your phone bill (Call us now ) 


THE LOVE LINE 
1-550-LOVE 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OROLDER . 


DATE-A-LINE 


Dating Line 
(Non-Sexual) 


just how many 
men think big. is 


All calle cost 20 cents for thé first minute and 10 cents 

for each minute thereatier You must Be 18 years ot age 
or otder Call anytime Lines open 24 hrs 


141-550-0000 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


L | N E 


1-550-0333 


For Quiet Conversation and Dating 
(Non-Sexual) 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


6861 ‘22 ‘OML NOILO3S *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Bondage 
Discipline 
1-550-2222 


The punishment you deserve will cost 

you 20 cents for the first minute and 10 

cents for each minute thereafter. You 

must be 18 years of age to participate 
Call 1-550-2222 24 hours 


Toll charge appears discreetly on your phone bill 


ROOM 


For the ultimate in male 
exhibitionism 


1-550-4000 


ONLY 1 
BE 18 OR OLDER 


PARTYLINE 
1-550 
0555 


For Having Fun 

ONLY 10¢/MiIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN, 
BE 18 OR OLDER 


GAY 


MESSE BE IS OR OLDER 


All dressed up 
and nowbere to go? 


personality expression 

where you can safely talk 
about crossing, transexualism, 
transgenderism, and other 
related issues. You must be 18 


years of age to participate. Calls 


cost 20 cents for the t minute 
and 10 cents for each minute 


THE PHONE MENU a 
r 
SAFE Discover the Mystery 
that Drives Women Wild! 
j 
: 
7 | 
{ Love, sex and intimacy — it's a whole new 
| beligeme. Talk about it with up to eight other 
people. You find somebody who / 
thinks. like you catts cost 20 cents for 
thereafter. You must be 18 years of age or 
older to call. 
Charge appeers discreetly on your phone bill. 
NOW FOR THE REAL -6666 a 
NAMES AND PHONE NUMBERS © If you love big women or | a 
WOMEN WHO WANT then 1-550-6666 is the 
O MEET OU! line for you. You’d be 
NAMES REALNUMBERS 
(just 45c a min.. $2 the first) | -550-07 
(Uf you're fecling kinky!) 
rad MEN ONLY) thereafter. Call 1-550-8887. 


30 
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CHAT LINE 
1-Hour Only 99¢ 


(617) 783-8200 


No one in Boston costs less Free Information. Be 18. 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 
Nes 


[LEPHONE| 
DIAL AT 
, YOUR OWN RISK a 


| 


614-621-8255 


Bizarre, 
Erotic 
Fan LUSies 


Tele-training for 
Cross Dressers & 
Submissive Men 


Don't keep your 
mistress waiting. 
CALL NOW! 

718-529-3154 


MC VISA Prepay 


Discover the Mystery 
that Drives Women Wild! 


Handsome, athletic, fun 
ESCORTS night ok 617-489-07: 
escort K@vin. Hot irish 
Boston . Out for escort. 
only 617-262-2299. 2 : 617-522-7413 
Shapely WF for 
BUSTY BLONDES Ave, Bos 02115 
1-000-212-4657 SSHELP $$ 
ATTENTION 
BODYBEAUTIFUL . Flex hrs. injout, 
Polynesian Beauty. drivers avi. 18K 770-31 
sensuous brown HOT CHOCOLATE 
skin. i'm §'7 You never had the black ex: 
125, 38D-24-36, available before! What are 
| love fantasies. 4 weet sexy&tasty 
IFYOUAREDIALING and 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE liclous. A 24hr sweet treat to 
DIAL CAREFULL For special call 
BACHELON PARTIOS CLASSY ESCORTS 
Boston's hottest ex 
dancers. Features Entertain- WANTED 24 HRS 
ment. 617-284-8694 Hot italian topman Out only 
Bad Boys of Boston Will travel 24 hrs 
GWM escort 24 hours Mike 617-266-9187 
Eric or Tony 723-8269 HOT&REA DY 
most exclu 
Tall service! blonde, Pam 
& cleancut escort by Travis (96 24 34), ; Tiffany (36 22 
508-887-2391 8 and friends wait to 
Beg beau bux gal ake Limo av 18K 
generous for -outel 1-800-648-5074 
aft/eve r . Box 1134 iF YOU ARE 
Beautiful Brunette DOM, X- IT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
dress avail. Verifiable outcall CAREFULLY. 
only. 617-599-2420 
BIWM, escort. massg for wishes to cater to your 
30. Safe, discreet. wants: and needs for the 
617-277-5908 Vince. Ten- 


COMPETITIVE 
handsome muscie body and beautiful .tcan 
for escort, dinner, be sweet or dom: What's 
MC/Visa Dave 508-927-7868 your pleasure. 617-254-7980 
Sexy yng pethe bronetie JADE 
-5 5 0- i, 7] 7 
Nicole No fp You must be 18 years of age to participate. Calls cost 20 cents for | Sur cai service: home, (Calis veri’. 
Live Phone Phantasm he s and 10 h : her 617-354-8927 Sun closed. 
: | the first minute cents for each minutr thereafter. Call 24 | toro 
hours. Charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. (call us now.) 617.267. 
3 Air cond etion assured 
Call 617-436-2058 for a 
time with Massages 
only. Wik travel 617-468-7133 
Cait 617-730-6268 for a Massege-felax. Full body for 
24 HR Call 1-617-825-6542 for feet at tom. 
good time outcalis 24 hours Dial 603-437. 
y 
Personable, decor in ory surounangs 
. Se 
CALL 
1-916-757-1643 
the punishment KKK KKK preop. Stocki rters in oF toma 
you ; ANYTHING G Please 
ANY TIME... | | sophisticated TV. ior an 4, RERINED ESCORT 
Pp ft ose Clowns Cards enchanted 
ere led interlude man to escort the most dis- 
Ex-marine, well- ANYWHERE ... (508) 283-7227 Accepted Semantha crimonating women. Any 
READY 
) dial 617-442-2991. Hiring ROXIE 
Pre-op, 36B LET US BLOW 617-592-1266 
(my own), well- 
endowed YOUR MIND!! Samantha's 24 hour escorts 
sensuous, 27 yrs Phone Fantasies A&B and decreat veritable Ot 
AMX/Visa/MC. 617-466-7 
Tigress * * * * | 'Halloween | |Live Phone 
blond, — sone massage 
. green eyes, i Greek body . Videos, Call Greg at 254-2293 
| VERNON'S 1 | 1-800- 
Southern belle s 
kinky. totaly || SPECIALTIES! |544-1068 
submissive Please write with\\phone SLAVE TRAINING for W. 
We offer | |cards. TRULY DIFFERENT 
Fantasy blond Slender, soft voiced, curvy 
Mate & Ferma, oF heels to size l4ww. § | Free call pln yet cotage wishes to mest a 
Fantasy is always back. Taras: Please call 
spec $ 19.95 body Videos give up) 
Bon A in/out. Jason 817-643-7 
Ask about our Sim peodieoking “intel gi 
frequent caller ton ares 617-487-9080 
617-621-1436] | Monica, gerry rine va 
HOUR { TV. 
SERVICE ( L dress-up. BRAINS BEAUTY: 
617-547- 


Friendly, 
; Wi itreal’s | 
> 
MC, | Call Now! Live erotic 
Connection 
by Gigi 


Free through 10/31/89 


, 
of 
4 
a 
: Calls to services simular to e Heavy Action Line," 
- 
‘ 
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PERSONAL 


FANTASY! 
1-900-990-8900 


; No Other Phone Line Like Itt | 


18+ PLEASE (24HRS.) 
$1 a min., $2 the first 


If You've Got To Tell Someone... 


-550- 8000 


(non-sexual) 


~ 10¢ PER MINUTE/20¢ THE FIRST MINUTE 
YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


CONNECTION 


° Voice personal ads 
of people who 
‘want to meet you! 


- Ads in your area. 
a Quality people 


$2 1st min/$1 ea. add'l. min. 


Award winning stories, 
& 


STEAMY ROMANCES 


“Passion, Love, Romance” 


Award-winning 2-5 minute sensual love stories. 
Adults only please. 


1-900-LOVE-YOU (563-3968) 


Stories change daily. Toll free, $2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minute after. 


ASTROLOGY * HOROSCOPE 


NUMEROLOGY SCI-FI 


An exciting new HOTLINE for adults. 

Your forecast and award-winning stories change daily. 
* Sexy * Romantic * Passionate. 

Forecast by internationally known psychic. 


WED 
Ubras THURS Sci-Fi Story 


1-900-HOT-SIGN 408-7146) 


Toll free, adults only please. $2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minute after. 


SHOCKING, SIZZLING 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 


Sensual, exciting toll free message hotline. 
The HOTLINE lets eae confess, listen to other steamy 
confessions (including convicted prisoners), or leave 
messages. 24 hours a day! New program each day. 


1-900-LOVE-GAB (568-3422) 


Adults only please. $1.95 each minute 
FOR CASSETTES CALL: 1-800-962-LOVE (5683) 


THE UNIQUE ELECTRONIC 
SINGLES BULLETIN BOARD! 


DATE LINE 


Meet interesting 
and attractive 
singles in your area. 


CALL NOW! 


(900) 646-DATE 


1-900-646-3283 $2.00 1st Minute - 95¢ Ea. Add’l. 


ytime 
Party Line 


10¢ Per Minute 20¢ The First Minute 


. 
< 
4 
4 
. \ 
\) 

a 
4 

\ 
: 
a 
Gemini«Cancer TUES Aquarius + Pisces SAT 
(NON-SEXUAL) 
| 
: 


SIZZLINE 
ADULT DATELINE! 
CALL 


Hear Amazing But 
Confessions of Husbands, 
Wives, Doctors, Lawyers, 

People a Meet Every | 


Da 
OR Unload Deep, 
Dark Secrets You've Been . 
and Free Your 
onscience. 


Record your own 
: FREE 


Just Call 
(212) 753- 8377 


SINGLE 


WOMEN 


|! Are you looking for 
a serious 
relationship with a 
quality person? 
Leave a message - 
FREE!! 


people confessing 
their innermost secrets, 
most sizzling desires and 
most bizarre encounters. 


Secrets that just Aad ‘had to be 
told! 

Some even ies their 
phone numbers. 
introductions too. 


press category three 
$2 first min./$1 ea. add'l 


Group Conference / One On One 
Bulletin Board 

Accessible Nationwide/ No Credit Card Needed 

99¢ Per Minutes Only 


[— 

= {Is 
—— ] 

AL AL: 


ALSO TRY: 1 - 900-999-GAB 


call 
1-900-999-7100 


serious relationship 
with a quality person? 


Try talking personal ads. 


NATIONWIDE! 
-3663 


Single? 
Looking for a 


FREE! 


STRICTLY at T Y 
1550-9999 


X-RATED 


GET iT ON WITH UP TO 8B 
OTHER MEN & -WOMEN 


YOUMUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


ee 
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SHOCKING WILD EXCITING | | 
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of 


| 


: Tina 19 old Greek 
RN COMFORT ess for on. And Tone 22 
The Chamber-B/D sis verihed. Diseretion 
617-569-3857 assured. 1-800-402-4858 

Ultimate Touch 

SPECIAL Message 

Mature, lovely lady! tion. Clean, classy, and 
617-437-6747 286-3176 

SWEET PREOP 


THE 
Mistress Rachet 


Mistress 
Jasmine S-M, B-D, X-D, fair. . 
846-8885 


tasies. 617- 

Ther: magsage, relax: 
feel good, look great. Full. 


617-424-0179 
for discreet interview 
All calls verified 


(617) 849-9191 


of Lady to 


ESCORTS | 
NEEDED 


Looking for 
| certain type 


work with me. 


outcalls only 
LIBBY 
(617)244-5328 


Escorts needed 


RACHEL 


Sensual, Discreet 
Enticing 


617-974-5401 | 


iffany's 


9:00am-12: 00 
353-0917 
Verifiable 


oor first stop 
escort service 


800-628-9487 


Reward.yourself 
Blond U.S.L.A, 
Choice 

discreet 


617-843-0776 
calls verified. 


Indulge Yourself 


Lingerie 
Lovers 
Pretty Girl 

SLOWLY 

models & teases. 

Dressed as you 
like 1-2 hour 

shows available 


KIMMIE 


(617)353-0917 
verifiable 


_ outcalls only 


VARLENA'S 
Hour 
One Call Does 


Prompt & reliable 
Venfiadle outcalis only 
1-800-902-2919 


Serving MA.NH, RI 


"days, 9 10 
(617) 


-Our men are: 


We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 


Handsome 
Charmi 

Athieti built 
Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call David 


after 4 pm at 
Men: 
Work for Bostor's 
most trusted 


agency. 


617-499-7765 
Model 


EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE 
BLUE EYED BLONDE 


FOR THE DISCRIMINATING MAN 


(24 Has) (617) 286 - 5866 


4 


COMING 


ATTRACTION 


RATED DD 


Elegant 
blonde beauty] 
with sizzling 
reviews. 


Verifiable 
outcalls only 


SERVICE 
617-266-4443 
CREDIT 


CARDS 
CORDIALLY . 


Serving ali MA, NH, A 


1617-576-9765 


Body 
builder} 

Call 617- the 
77658121) 
Must be 


| 
| eve ||— 
Verifiable 
outealls only Caf for.an 
Open 10am to 2.am appointment 
morning, pi up 617) 965-5535 
te | GLITTERS ge Locking for | 964 
things? Hot & Bip. Chuck ‘Whatever your mood Elegant money? 617) 576-9759 
| Electra Promiore has ful] 4 
- Wild, lovely. busty nymph for : time : 
Wild. lovely, bustynymph tor delighted with your & 
Beautitul busty coed who Sexy, Nicki 617-267-2205 Yee X-Dress 
Friendly & discret confidential | |Leather 
ak redhead ts Autumn Dreams Escorts Needed Julia at 
Tall, handsome, atihletically ut call now availab Vi 
built 30 year old male. Dis- 
cretion assured. Women A classy woman who AL ; 
only. Outcalls. 289-4879 dans to be different. | 
Taste fresh when she shows up at We have what you're 
+ Must be altractive and reliable 56C-24-34 nN y 617-353-0917 617-466-7527 
| | 4 
drcums are 
An arousingly clegant really made of. USTY N 
bat 26 year old woman. 24 HR cscorts for f LONDE 
Soft auburn hair. Daring any ccvunion. 
yet refined. All calis | | EAUTIFUL L 
verified with the utmost assured, ELINDA y 
only. 1:30pm 1 800-902-6910 "Boston's Best” Sugar Spice 
STRIP TEASE Nice gentleman 55, 1250bs., 38-25-36 
Male (617) 266-2522 | 1,001 nites 3 
| over 30 may not be enough 
GIRLS PO Box 940 Porter Square ERICA Male score OnLy 4 
Cambridge, MA 02140 Women only 
Very private 617-964-5565 617-350-5000 ot 
deluxe 1-800-876-991 Boys: x} : ‘fulfill 
service open Boston Referral | P your 
f N in e Agency M =6Dressing 
Fruit Any Occassion E E | Yetifiable 
Busty 38-D (601)983-9260 | only 
Dominique (617) 479-36 Outcalls Only | 24 hour 
B & D also college 18+ 
| 617-267-5996] | Escorts Long Legs | | 


Sifhouctte 


Sexy Sensuous Seductive 

Always Discreet 
Female Escorts Wanted No Experience Necessary Ask for Debbie 
(617) 424-7204 | 


Outcalls Only 24 Hours 


Fashionable escorts to entertain 
personal and group functions. 


‘Discreet, Prompt, and Courteous 


Verified Outcalls Only 
Female Escorts Needed 
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Edward Duke: 
ennobles 
Wodehouse 


by Carolyn Clay 
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DAYS 


WEEK 


by Amy Finch 


THE WEEKEND 


RIDAY 


FILM. Drugstore Cowboy 
(Nickelodeon, Harvard Square) stars 
Matt Dillon and Kelly Lynch as a 
Bonnie & Clyde-like junkie couple, 
traveling the Northwest in 1971 and . 
trying to come up with the elusive 
fix. Gus Van Sant directed. The 
Brattle hosts the re-release of Roger 
Vadim’s 1960 Dangerous Liaisons, 
which updates the Choderlos de 
Laclos novel to ‘50s France. Jeanne 
Moreau and Gérard Philipe star. 
Music by Thelonious Monk and Art 
Blakey. Dad (Copley Place, Janus, 
Circle) stars Jack Lemmon.as an. .. 
aging, ailing man who gets toknow 
his adult son¢Ted Danson). 
Immediate Family (Copley Place, 
Circle, suburbs) has Glenn Close and 
James Woods.as a couple who 
arrange to adopt the baby of a young 
pregnant girl (Mary Stuart 
Masterson). The Bear (Copley Place, 
West Newton, suburbs), a nature 
adventure starring two bears, 
happens to be the most successful 
film ever in Europe. And Shocker 
(Cinema 57, Allston, suburbs) is Wes 
Craven's latest horror fest. 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here 
are some events you might consider 
buying tickets for in advance You can get 
details by calling the numbers below. you 
may also be able to obtain tickets from the 
various agencies around town (remember 
that they charge a handling fee). Just 
don't say we didn't warn you. 


Driving Miss Daisy. through October 29 
at the Colonial Theatre. call 497-1118 
Jeeves Takes Charge. through 
November 19 at the Hasty Pudding 
Theatre call 720-3434 

Shawn Colvin. October 27 at Berklee 
Performance Center. call 931-2000 
Martha Graham Dance Company - 
October 27 to 29 at the Wang Center: call 
931-2000 . 

Mercedes Sosa November 6 at 
Symphony Hail call 661-1252 


autobiographical Au revoir, | 


An Evening with Spaiding Gray 
November 5 at Emerson Majestic Theatre 
call 578-8785 

Pat Paulsen November 7 to 11 at Catch a 
Rising Star cail 661-9887 

Eurythmics with Underworld, November 
? at the Centrum cali 931-2000 

Yuri Temirkanov November 8 to 17 and 
November 14. conducting the Boston 
Symonony Orchestra. call 266-7575 
doan Baez November 14 at the Opera 
House cali 720-3434 

Pat Graney. November 16 fo 18 at 
Emerson Majestic Theatre cali 491-7377 
Ario Guthrie, November 26 at Symphony 
Hall call 931-2000 

Boesman and Lena, November 29 to 
December 24, presented by the 
Huntington Theatre Company at’ the 
Boston University Theatre. call 266-3913 


The Museum of Science’s Mugar 

Omni Theater premieres its latest 

_ Omnimax feature, The Great Barrier 
Reef, or “How to caress abottom- # 
dwelling man-eating shark and live | 
to tell about it with a wicked-cool 
Aussie accent.” That's not the real 
subtitle, but the film is instructional 
on the matter of petting hostile 

marine life. It also features stunning 
underwater photography, projected 
onto the biggest screen in town — 
Jacques Cousteau to the max. The 
Omni Theater's at Science Park, — 
Boston. Call 523-6664. 

The boarding school as a 
microcosm of an oppressive society 
has been a cogent motif in cinema, 
from Zéro de conduite (1933) to The — 
Dead Poets Society (1989); few . 
versions have provided quite the 
chill of Louis Malle’s 
enfants (1987). Capturing without. 

sentimentality the’feral society of  ~ 
pre-adolescent males, Malle subtly ~ 
depicts the growing compassion and 
political consciousness of his young 
hero as the boy gets to know the new 
kid in school — a Jewish fugitive 
hidden from the Gestapo by the 
headmaster. Not as raucous or 
surreal as Hope and Glory, John 
Boorman’s wartime memoir released 
the same year, Au revoir offers the 
cumulative pathos of a tragedy that’s 
been reflected on for four decades. 
At the French Library, 53 
Marlborough Street. Call 266-4351. 


THEATER. Italian American 


Reconciliation, a comedy by John 
Patrick (Moonstruck) Shanley, is at 
Trinity Repertory Company (201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island). Set in Little Italy, it’s 
the piquant saga of Huey Maximilian 
Bonfigliano, his mopy girlfriend 
Teresa, and his weapon-wielding ex- ’ 
wife. David Wheeler directs. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $24 to $30. 
Call (401) 351-4242. 

ART. Soviet-Armenian artist- 
architect Yuroz emigrated to the US 
to pursue the old American dream 
but wound up homeless and living 
on the streets of Los Angeles. But he 
never stopped painting. One day an 
Armenian architect walking down 
the street noticed a drawing Yuroz 
had done on a paper bag and hired 
him as an architect. Soon after, Yuroz 


was able to resume painting, 
supported by the money. he was 
making as an architect. jn 5s 
conjunction with the Pine Street inn,-~ 
the Dyansen Gallery hosts-an exhibit’ 4 
of Yuroz’s oils, watercolofs, pen-and- 


inks, and limited-edition serigraphs, ee 


With their mtense primary hues and 
gentiy angular:style, this artist's 
works reflect His sensitivity to 
hwmnan needs and his imaginative 
fantasies. The Dyansen Gallery is at 


132-A Newbury Street, Boston, Gall 32 


262-4800. 


MUSIC. Clubs offer several 


DAVID GAHR/FLEMING AND ASSOCIATES 


FRIDAY: Past and present 


converge tonight through 
Sunday at the Wang Center, 
as the Martha Graham 
Dance Company glides into 


town to present some of the 


95-year-old choreographer’s 
works, with a program 
spanning at least half a 
century. From the new 


version of the 1938 - 


American Document to 
classics like Deep Song 
(1937), Embattled Garden 
(1958), and Plain of Prayer 
(1968), the company offers a 
broad view of 20th-century 
dance. This is its first Boston 
stop in eight years, so you 
shouldn't miss it. Call 
931-2000. 


SATURDAY: If handing out 
fun-size Three Musketeers 
to anonymous demanding 
little people with gaping 
bags isn’t your idea of All 
Saints’ Eve revelry, consider 
the Artists Foundation’s 
Halloween Masque benefit, 
at Cityplace, inthe State 
Transportation Building, 
From 8:30 p.m. till midnight, 
Shy Five supply the tunes, 
Impulse Dance the 
movement, and you — well, 
you're supposed to show up 
in the most off-the-wall get- 
up possible. Call 227-ARTS. 
(in photo: Daniel Chandler 
and Margarita Taylor, of 
Impulse Dance.) 


FRIDAY: By day Shawn 
Colvin is a successful New 
York session singer, 
specializing in things like 
(by her own account) 
“Suzanne Vega imitations 
for Maxi-Pads.” By night, 
she’s one of the most 
affecting and compelling 
talents to appear on the 


contemporary folk scene in 
a while. She has fanatical — 
Boston-area followers, some ‘4 
of whom were treated toa i 
peek-preview guest spot at 


last week's Passim 
celebration, at the 
Orpheum. With her long- 
awaited first LP finally out, 
on CBS, Colvin thanks her 
local fans and makes a few 
new ones with a 7:30 p.m. 
concert at the Berklee 
Performance Center. Call 
931-2000. 
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excellent choices for jazz fans tonight 
.and tomorrow night. Top picks are 
the fantastic singer/pianist Shirley 
Horn, who makes her local debut at 
the Regattabar (in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square; call 876-7777), and 


the talent-heavy Bob Moses quartet, - 


with Mick Goodrick, John 
Lockwood, and special guest Dave 
Liebman, at the Willow, 699 
Broadway, Somerville (call 623-9874). 
Also worth a listen are El Eco, the 
popular local Latin jazz group 
featuring vocalist Olga Roman, who 
wind up a week of Latin music at 
Scullers (in the Plaza Suites Hotel, at 
the intersection of the Mass Pike and 
Storrow Drive; call 783-0090). 


THEATER. Jackie Robinson's life 
forms the basis of Most Valuable 
Player, a drama for “young and 
family audiences” starring local actor 
Stephen Burrell as the first black 
baseball player to make it tothe ~ 
majors. It's presented by the 
Emerson Stage at the Emerson 


Majestic Theatre, 219 Tremont Street, -}. 


Boston. Curtain is at 2 p.m,, and 
tickets are $5. Call 578-8785. 

ART. Open-studios days provide the 
perfect opportunity to get a handle 
on how artists work. And here's a 
brand-new one — The First Annual 
King Terminal Open Studios, 
featuring 38 artists now living in 
Boston who work in a variety of 
media, including stone, metal, and 
paint. It's happening from noon to 5 
p.m. (tomorrow, too), at 11 Elkins 
Street, across from the Boston Edison 
Plant in South Boston. Call 268-6240. 
STORYTELLING. Once upon a 
time, just thgee days before 
Halloween, Stories After Dark 
opened its season with “Ghosts and 
Ghouls,” in which Robert Harris and 
Betty Lehrman conjured images of 
sci-fi horror, trickery, and the Devil, 
with goose bumps promised even for 
jaded minds. The tales began at 8 
p.m., at the Puppet Showplace 
Theatre, 32 Station Street, Brookline 


’ Village. Tickets $8. Call 731-0526. 


MUSIC. Libana are an 11-piece, 
Boston-based ensemble of women 
who click into a world-music beat. 
Tonight at 8, the group celebrates its 


SHOCK ART. Move aside, Chris _ 


~ He’s best known for his New York 
‘City shows, at which, “draped in 


10th year and fifth LP, Sojourn, at 
the Somerville Theatre in Davis 
Square with a concert that will travel 
from Eastern Europe to the Middle 
East. Tickets are $12.50 ($14.50 
today). Call 625-1081. 

“Steppin’ Out,” the benefit for the 
New England Hospital/Dimock 
Community Health Center, was one 
of the big social and musical events 
of last fall. Now “Steppin’ Out” is 
back, once again re-creating the 
sounds and ambiance of legendary 
Boston nightclubs, The festivities 
take place at the Hynes Convention 
Center ballroom beginning at 8 p.m.; 
and the list of featured artists 
includes Mae Arnette, Paula Elliot, 
Semenya McCord, Stan Strickland, 
and drum innovator Roy Hayhes. 
Call 442-8800. Or; check out a 
contemporary local legend, the Jay 
Brandford septet, in concert at St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church, 1134 
Walnut Street, Newton 
call 965-4424, 


Burden and Karen Finley, here comes 
“Charles Mafison’s favorite artist,” 
Joe Coleman, doing a night's 
performance as Dr. Momboozoo. 


animal entrails and with snakes and. 
frogs raining from the ceiling, he 
bites the heads off live mice [is the 
MSPCA listening?], detonates 
explosives strapped to his chest, and 
engages in bloodletting and other 
rituals of expurgation.” At the Boston 
Film/Video Foundation, 1126 
Boylston Stréét;Beston. The gore 

starts at 8 and tickets 
Call 536-1540) 


MUSIC. Maty’s Danish aren't | 


breakfast, they're a band that crosses 
the pop common sense of Blondie 
with the zip of vintage X. Yeah, 
they're from LA, but they leave the 
attitude at home. They're touring in 
support of their new LP, There Goes 
the Wondertruck, and tonight wey 
pull into the Rat, 528 : 
Commonwealth Avenue, Kenmore 
Square, Boston, with British pop 
poets the Blue Aeroplanes opening. 


It's an 18-plus deal. Call 536-9438. 


SATURDAY: Istvan Kantor 
is “Monty Cantsin” and so 
could be your great-aunt 
Ethel or the guy who bags 
your groceries at Star 
Market. Performance artist 
Kantor/Cantsin is the “self- 
appointed leader of the 
people of the Lower East 
Side” — at least, all those 
people who ache to embrace 
the tenets of “neoism,” a 
hodge-podge of history's 
avant-gardes. (They become 
Monty Cantsins too.) The 
original Cantsin — clad in 
militaristic breeches, 
spouting excoriations about 
the power of individuality 
‘and song, and sometimes 
brandishing a flaming iron 
— does his stuff tonight at 
the Kingston Gallery. Call 
~ 423-4113. 


SUNDAY: Three talented musicians take part in the “Women Writing and 
Arranging Music for the Contemporary Audience” workshop at Nightstage 
tonight: Simone Harrison, Deb Huston, and local jazz diva Semenya McCord. It 
starts at 8 p.m., and tickets are $10. Call 497-1118. 


FLICKS IN A FLASH 


COMPILED BY BOB SULLIVAN 


BASED ON VARIETY’S TOP 
TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 10/18/89 


1. LOOK WHO’S TALKING 


38 


9. SEX, UES, AND VIDEOTAPE 


10. WHEN HARRY MET SALLY... 


LEGEND: = RAVEREVIEW,AGEM; = MIXED RESPONSE, CRAP SHOOT; = TURKEY 
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photographs by Reginald L. Jackson 
exploring the Candomble religion of 
Brazil and the gods of the Yoruba 
people of Nigeria and Dahomey, 
opens today at Simmons College’s 
Trustman Gallery, 300 the Fenway, 
Boston. And to think, it’s just a few 
days too late for David Byrne to drop 
by and check it out. Call 738-2145. 


THEATER. W. Somerset 31 


Maugham’s drawing-room comedy 
The Circle gets a star-studded 
staging, with Rex Harrison, Glynis 
Johns, and Stewart Granger waltzing 
through an intricate web of 
elopements, liaisons, and mix-ups. 
The production, directed by Brian 
Murray, is on its way to Broadway. 
For now, it’s at the Colonial Theatre, 
106 Boylston Street, Boston. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m., and tickets are $20 to 
$42.50. Call 426-9366. 

MUSIC. The futuristic timbres of 
Think Tree, whose new 12-inch 
“Hire a Bird” is balm for 
digitalphobes, and the antediluvian 
rhythms of Birdsongs of the 
Mesozoic, as shown on their new 
LP, Faultline, will transcend time 
itself for two epochal shows at 
Nightstage, 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge. Truly a Halloween for 
the ages. Call 497-8200. 


1 


MUSIC. At a typical Windham Hill 
concert, you're apt to hear all kinds 
of instruments trying to alter your 
mood, but you won't hear many 
voices. However, the label has 
recently discovered the “new folk” 
movement, and tonight it will be 
showcasing some of its favorite 
singer-songwriters at that Parthenon 
of acoustic music, Passim (47 Palmer 
Street in Harvard Square). On the bill 
are John Gorka, Pierce Pettis, 
David Massengill, Cliff Eberhardt. 
and New England's own Bill 
Morrissey. The concert starts at 7 
p.m. and tickets — available only at 
the door — are $8.50. Call 492-7679. 

And if you can’t get out tonight, 
tune your radio to WMFO (91.5 FM) 
for a live 10 p.m. performance by 
Boston's Laughing Academy, who 
have a new, ripping little cassette out 
on local rocker Mr. Curt’s 
Camaraderie label. 

Back from the fusion wars with 
Flat Out, the most straight-ahead of 
his recent Gramavison LPs, John 
Scofield proves even more 
conclusively that he is a guitar hero 
for all tastes. No doubt Sco’ will 
make the point again at the 
Regattabar (in the Charles Hotel, 
Harvard Square; call 876-7777), 
where-he opens for four evenings 
tonight with a quartet that includes 
saxophonist Joe Lovano. Another 


idol of the jazz-rock contingent, 


saxophonist Bill Evans, brings his 
own star-laden quartet, with Jim 
Beard on keyboards and Victor 
Bailey on bass, to the Willow (699 
Broadway, Somerville; call 623-9874) 
tonight and tomorrow. In other - 
veins, Loremil Machado brings an 
octet and dancers to Cantares tonight 
and tomorrow for some Brazilian 
sounds. Cantares is at 15 Springfield 
Street, Cambridge. Call 546-6300. 
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THEATER. Obie Award-winning 
actress Brenda Currin brings to life 
an anthology of Eudora Welty stories 
in Sister and Miss Lexie: A 
Dramatic Tribute to Eudora Welty, 
which kicks off the Poets’ Theatre’s 
season. The production, which 
earned Currin raves in its Off 
Broadway run, is at the MFA’s Remis 
Auditorium, Boston. Tonight's 
curtain is at 8, and tickets are $12. 
Call 267-9300, extension 306. 
MUSIC. Little Charlie and the 
Nightcats are a bar band 
extraordinaire: four wise guys loaded 
with blues chops and a charming 
bad-boy attitude who can spray the 
joint with guitar and harmonica 
leads or rock it with their heavy 
backbeat. Singer/harmonica player. 
Rick Estrin and guitarist Little 
Charlie Batty have a repertoire 
ranging from jump to Chicago to 
West Coast blues. At Harpers Ferry, 
158 Brighton Avenue, Allston. Call 
254-9743. 

Vocals with a cabaret emphasis 
plus a dash of jazz spice are on the 
bill in clubs on the Boston side of the 
Charles, tonight through Saturday. 
The Plaza Bar has Montgomery, 
Plant, and Stritch, which sounds 
like a law firm but is actually a vocal 
trio; meanwhile Scullers brings in the 
best of the new solo singers, 
Susannah McCorkle. 


RIDAY 


FILM. Paris, Texas (1984) 
consummated German director Wim 
Wenders’s love affair with the wide 
open spaces of America, in particular 
the spaces in the heart of the 
American family. Harry Dean 
Stanton and young son Hunter 
Carson make an odyssey from the 
Southwest desert to downtown 
Dallas to recover errant mom 
Nastassia Kinski. As the title 
suggests, the sensibility is stretched 
between angst-filled European to 
schmaltzy Hollywood, but when it 
works, the combination is potent. 
When it doesn’t quite work, as in a 
scene in which Stanton and Kinski 
unburden their souls while separated 
by a peepshow mirror, the ingenuity 
of the metaphor gets choked by the 
sudsiness of the melodrama. They 
loved it in Cannes, where it got the 
Golden Palm. At the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education. Call 
547-6789. 
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(Becky Batcha, Michael Bloom, 
Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, Ted 
Drozdowski, Peter Keough, Paul D. 
Lehrman, and Charles Taylor helped 
out this week.) 


BUCKINGHAM/MEDIA MANIPULATIONS 


TUESDAY: How better to celebrate Halloween than with an alien sex fiend, or 

rather the Alien Sex Fiend, who bring their post-Apocalyptic rock theatrics to 

Man Ray, in Cambridge, for a two-hour (18-plus) set tonight. They're touring 

behind the new import LP Too Much Acid?, and after the performance you'll be 
_ able to answer that question yourself. Call 492-9545. 


WEDNESDAY: Harmonica-howling, hillbilly American artist Thomas Hart 
Benton lived a life of contradictions, Although he was a representational 
artist/teacher, his most famous student was Abstract Expressionist Jackson 
Pollock. And though he was a fan of American culture, he disdained 
“Establishment” ethics. His life falls under the spotlight in Thomas Hart 
Benton, Ken Burns's PBS film biography, which airs at 9 p.m. on Channel 2. (In 
photo: one panel of The Arts of Life in America, featuring harmonica blower 

. Jackson Pollock, near the left.) 


FRIDAY THE 3RD: 
Spalding Gray makes a 
guest appearance in 
Glasnost Cabaret, along 
with 13 Soviet actors, 
singers, and dancers who 
take comic pot shots at life 
back in the USSR. Among 

_ other sketches, the cabaret 
rips through a satiric rock 
opera about life in Moscow’s 
collective apartments. Part 
of “Satirical Subversives: 
Boston's Second Annual 
Festival of Comedy and . 
Satire,” it’s presented at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre. ¥ 
Call 931-2000. (Gray will 
still be in town Sunday, 
with Spalding Gray, also 
part of the festival.) a 
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" injected social and human concerns into traditional song form. 


FUTURE 
PERFECT 


Against a Patsy Cline/Judds soundtrack, Pat Graney’s 
all-female company toss lassoes and sport 10-gallon — 
Stetsons for the rollicking comedy Jesus Loves the Little 
Cowgirls (in photo). Then, for Five/Uneven, the 
iconoclastic choreographer’s troupe of gymnasts/dancers 
climb aboard five sets of uneven parallel bars to perform 
gymnastics to Arturo Peal’s original score. Also on 
the program for the Seattle choreographer’s Boston 
premiere is Prince and Princess, about sexually charged 
images of children in advertising. It’s all presented by 
Dance Umbrella, from November 16 to 18, at the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre. Call 492-7578. 


Maybe you caught the Forbidden Broadway spoof of 
Jackie Mason. Or maybe you saw his mug on the cover of 
New York magazine recently (when his blunt comments 
on racial matters landed him in a bit of a stew). Well, 
here’s the real thing, in all his stripped-down candor. 

So if you want to hear about the world according to him, 
Mason will be at the Wang Center on November 11. 

Call 931-2000, 


Hot on the heels of the Museum of Fine Arts’ Mary 
Cassatt exhibit comes “Rembrandt amd His School: ere 
Drawings from the Museum Boymans-van 
Beuningen,” at Harvard's Sackler Museum, from 
December 2 to January 28. Like the Cassatt show, 
this one will concentrate on a lesser-known aspect 


of a famous artist’s work, in this case Rembrandt's 
incredible draftsmanship. Sixty-five of the 80 
works featured — including 25 by Rembrandt 
himself — will be on loan from Rotterdam’s 
Boymans-van Beuningen. Call 495-9400. 


NEXT WEEKEND 


Mercedes Sosa 


nce she made only rare Boston appearances, but now 
Argentine folk legend Mercedes Sosa is becoming a local 
favorite. She's returning here scarcely a year after her sold-out 
performance at MIT’s Kresge Auditorium. Critics have run out of 
superlatives for Sosa’s powerful contralto during her 39-year career. 
They call her simply “the voice of Latin America,” referring not only to 
her versatile instrument but to her message of solidarity and hope for 
the poor and disenfranchised. 

“We are people with hot blood/postponed dreams,” Sosa sings, from 
deep personal experience. She was born in 1935, in Tucuman, a province 
in Argentina’s remote northern Andes, nearer to the Incas of Peru than 
to the urbanites of Buenos Aires. At 15, she began performing Andean 
folk music; soon she conquered the tough, tango-crazed audiences of 
Buenos Aires. Sosa bent their ears, and she helped transform the music, 
spearheading the nueva cancién (‘new song”) movement, which 


In the late 1970s, Sosa attracted the attention of Argentina's repressive 
military regime, which raided her concerts, intimidated her, and 
ultimately forced her into five years of exile in Europe. Painful as it was, 
exile broadened her musically. Now there are strains of jazz, rock, and 
world pop among her tango, samba, and Andean folk rhythms. And her 
vast repertoire includes work by Violeta Para (the Bob Dylan of Chile), 
Brazil's Milton Nascimento, and even Sting. 

Her performances have invited comparison with Edith Piaf, joan 
Baez, and Tina Turner. Imposing and robust, with a sculpted Andean 
face, she might play bombo laguero (an Argentine folk drum), dance a, 
zamba across the stage, or simply stand and sing with all the elegant 
passion of her people's sad history. Her Boston performance may point 
to the next development in her venerable but vital career. 

(Mercedes Sosa appears at Symphony Hall on November 5, at 7 p.m. 
Tickets range from $15 to $25. Call 661-1252 for more information.) 

— Banning Eyre 


STATE 


THE 


ART 


Restoring the 
Wang Center 


he Wang Center will be 65 
next year, and though 
Boston's historic theater has 
no plans for retirement, the building 
is beginning to show its age. You 
might have noticed that your favorite 
cherubs in the lobby ceiling are 
cracked and peeling, or that there’s a 
statue without a head. The orchestra 
pit needs to be expanded, and the 
lighting improved. And a lot of 
maintenance needs to be done. 

A committee of community 
leaders, headed by Stephen L. Brown, 
president and CEO at John Hancock 
Financial Services, is hoping to return 
the Wang to its “opening-night 
splendor” by raising $10 million over 
the next two years. 

Included in the restoration plan 
will be a comprehensive fire-alarm 
system, a sprinkler system, and other 
fire-safety provisions; rewiring; a new 
sound system; new and concealed 
lighting; air conditioning; new 
curtains; new carpeting and 
refinished terrazzo floors; 
refurbishing of all painting, 
plasterwork, woodwork, marble, 
bronze, brass, and crystal; and 
permanent concession stands. 

The last 18 rows in the orchestra 
will be re-raked, and the last six rows 
will be turned into box seats. The 
orchestra pit will be extended eight 
feet into the seating area and will get 
an adjustable band shell. And unless 
the Wang unexpectedly acquires the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace, all 
statues will have heads. 

Obviously $10 million is a lot of 
money to raise. But the Wang’s design 
is meant to remind you of the Palace 
of Versailles and the Paris Opera 
House, so at least the theater is in the 


* right company. And remember that 


back in 1925, when the Metropolitan 
Theatre (as the Wang was then 
known) was constructed, it cost $8 
million, including some $250,000 in 
Italian marble, stained glass, crystal 
chandeliers, gold leaf, and original 
murals. | 

Imagine what all that would run 
today; then factor in 1990 design and 
construction costs and you'll see that 
the price of a new Wang would be 
astronomical, if not prohibitive (we'd 
probably have to call it the Trump). In 
that context, $10 million almost 
sounds like a bargain. “The 

’ installation of contemporary theater 

technology,” Stephen Brown points 
out, “will secure the Wang Center's 
future as a world-class performing- 
arts facility.” : 

Don’t worry that this restoration 


will interfere with performances by 


Boston Ballet or Celebrity Series 
events, or the big musicals that come 
to the Wang. Most of the work is 
scheduled for the theater's off-peak 
periods: June to August 1990; January 
1991; and June to August 1991. When 
it’s completed, the Wang will shine as 
brightly as the stars on its stage. 

— Jeffrey Gantz 
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Jeanne Moreau: a crystalline wit that darkens like caramelized sugar 


DANGEROUS LIAISONS (1959 ver- 
sion). Directed by Roger Vadim. Writ- 
ten by Vadim, Roger Vailland, and 
Claude Braélé. With Jeanne Moreau, 
Gérard Philipe, Jean-Louis Trintig- 
nant, Annette Stroyberg, Jeanne 
Valérie, and Simone Renant. An 
Ariane-Interama release. At the Brat- 
tle. 


hen I began to look at foreign 
W movies, as a teenager in the 

‘60s, one of my first was a 
Roger Vadim item called La curée (“The 
Game Is Over’), starring the still kit- 
tenish Jane Fonda. I remember being 
drawn to its sexy, brilliant surface (there 
were lots of mirrors in it) — to its high- 
class low-class quality. 

Vadim is a showy, jaded director 
possessing an underrated gift for gilt- 
edged, chipped-ice entertainments with a 
fascinating nouveau riche edge; if. The 
Rules of the Game were a novel by 
Jacqueline Susann, he'd be the ideal man 
to film it. What the re-release of his 1959 
Dangerous Liaisons proves is that some- 
‘ times, with the right material and the 


Film 

right star, his peephole-on-the- 
aristocrats, languid-bedroom-farce style 
can yield something more energetic, and 
a little deeper, than you'd imagine. 

The star is the dark queen of French 
cinema in the late 50s and early ‘60s, 
Jeanne Moreau; the material, of course, is 
the celebrated 1782 novel by Choderlos 


de Laclos, a succés scandale that has 
more recently been filmed (exquisitely) 


Still Dangerous 


Roger Vadim’s sensuous Liaisons 


by Steve Vineberg 


by Stephen Frears. (Milos Forman’s 
version, Valmont; is due out by 
Christmas.) For Vadim’s, modern-dress, 
jet-set version, he and his co-writers, 
Roger Vailland and Claude Bralé, have 
made amusing alterations in the story 
and whipped up a cocktail-party, ski- 
chalet, le jazz hot ambiance 

Laclos’s scheming villains, the one- 
time lovers Valmont and Merteuil, who 
share the details of their sweetest 
amorous triumphs with each other, are 
now a French diplomat (played by 
Gérard Philipe) and his wife, Juliette 
(Moreau). Marrying them assures the 
movie of its latter-day, decadent flavor: 
while Juliette coos over the phone to her 
American lover, she’s receiving kisses 
from Valmont. uliette’s infidelities, 
though they re hidden from the rest of 
the world (where she's regarded as a 
paragon of virtue), serve as foreplay for 
these two; along with Valmont's 
dalliances, they form the texture of this 
union. The only rule they've agreed on 
(besides confiding fully in each other) is 
never to fall in love with any of their 
playmates, and that’s the rule Valmont 
violates when he meets married, inno- 
cent Marianne (Annette Stroyberg 
Vadim, the director's young wife). His 
transgression liberates the fury Juliette 
has kept concealed behind her cool, 


darting eyes. 

Jeanne Valérie plays Valmont's cousin 
Cécile, the subject of his and Juliette’s 
latest agenda. She’s become engaged to 
Juliette’s American paramour because 
she’s dying to get away from her 
watchful mother (Simone Renant). Her 
real passion, however, is for the fretful 
young mathematician, Danceny (a 
charmingly bemused Jean-Louis Trintig- 
nant). But though Danceny adores her, 
he doesn't know what to do about it — 
when she shows up at his cramped flat 
and makes noises about moving in with 
him, he panics. It's no wonder she's so 
eager to respond to Valmont's seduction 
— once Juliette, who's become her 
mentor, gives her the green light to enjoy 
herself in bed with him. (The fact that it s 
Cécile’s seducer's wife who's tendering 
this advice adds a new spice to Laclos's 
sex comedy.) 

Annette Stroyberg, with her Brigitte 


Bardot looks (hardly a surprise — Vadim 


discovered Bardot), is a pretty dreadful 
actress, though the photographer, Marcel 
Gringon, features her in the most stun- 
ning compositions, set against the snow 
at Deauville. And the film suffers from 
some comically bad sequences, notably a 
New Year's Eve jazz orgy, featuring 
music by Art Blakey and the Jazz 
Messengers. Still, the campy steam-heat 


intensity of this scene isn't out of keeping 
with the rest of the movie, which is 
anything but solemn about itself. 

And though Vadim never manages — 
as Frears does — to make the amazing 
emotional shift in the last section of the 
novel, when the authenticity of Val- 
mont’s love for Marianne transforms him 
from a delicious cad into a tragic figure, 
something remarkable does happen 
when Juliette goes to war with her 
husband. Jeanne Moreau’s crystalline wit 
darkens like caramelized sugar; her 
performance starts to smolder, and the 
ground opens up beneath her. In-her 
most sensational scene, Juliette sends a 
telegram to Marianne, signed with Val 
mont’s name, kissing her off; it arrives 
moments after the faithful, duped 
woman has broken off with her husband 
over the phone 

This Dangerous Liaisons is swift 
sensuous and a lot of fun. (It's also 
crisply, playfully edited, by Victoria 
Mercanton.) But Moreau deepens the 
movie's palette, and so does the melan 
choly jazz score, by the great Thelonious 
Monk. At first, the score proves an ironic 
counterpoint to the Valmonts’ sexual 
strategizing, a kind of distancing from 
them; but after a while you realize that 
Monk’s music is in touch with the 
sadness that their romantic machinations 
cover up. It’s funny to think of Vadim 
relying on a mid-20th-century jazz mu- 
sician to bring a whiff of the late-18th- 
century malaise you can find lurking 
behind the sublime ribaldry of Laclos’s 
novel — but he must have known what 
he was doing, because it works. This 
time, the chic self-containment of a 
Vadim picture turns out, felicitously, to 
be a false bottom. 


STORY OF WOMEN. Written and 
directed by Claude Chabrol. With 
Isabelle Huppert, Francois Cluzet, 
Marie Trintignant, and Nils Tavernier. 
A New Yorker Films release. At the 
Nickelodeon. 


he first title card of Claude 

} Chabrol’s Story of Women in- 
forms us that Isabelle Huppert 

won the Best Actress award at last year’s 
Venice Film Festival. For what? Spending 
most of the movie not wearing make-up? 
Maybe it’s because the character she 
plays embodies issues that are’ still 
controversial today. Marie Latour was a 
French woman executed by the Occupa- 
tion government in 1943 for performing 
abortions. It seems a natural story for 
illustrating what's at stake in the current 
struggle for abortion rights and the 
women’s-rights movement in general. If 
only for that reason, viewers might find 
virtue in this film, overlooking its 


Aborted effort 


Chabrol’s confusing Story of Women 


by Charles Taylor 


aesthetic faults for the sake of political 
correctness. 

But even they aren't likely to sym- 
pathize with Huppert’s dull, drab Marie. 
tier performance generates neither sym- 
pathy nor interest, and she doesn’t 
provide the slightest clue as to what's 
going on inside this woman. Worse, 


Huppert’s essential dullness and sullen 
 inexpressiveness are right at home here. 


Chabrol seems to have framed each shot 
precisely as he wants, but the picture is 
opaque. All his control can’t make the 
film any less vague. 

When we first see Marie, she’s living in 


_ a rathole apartment with her two chil- 


dren while her husband is off at war. She 
performs her first abortion to help her 
next-door neighbor; when it’s successful, 
the woman rewards her with a 
gramophone. Soon Marie is charging for 
her services. 

Her husband (Francois Cluzet) returns 
from war and can’t get work, but it 
doesn’t matter: she’s earning enough to 
move the family to a big place in the 
suburbs, and she no‘longer has to rely on 
her meager food coupons to feed them. 
To make even more money, she rents out 
a couple of rooms to prostitutes for a cut 
of their take. When Marie is taking in 
enough to hire a housekeeper, she tries to 


convince the woman to sleep with her 
husband so she won't have to deal with 
his sexual demands and can be left to 
dally with her lover. Hubby keeps asking 
where all this money is coming from, but 
he must be the only one in town who 
doesn't know, since disapproving stares 
follow her wherever she goes. 

For all the deliberateness of Chabrol’s 
technique, what he’s trying to say is 
anybody's guess. Every time I thought I 
grasped the movie's point of view, it 
siipped away. At first it seemed the view 
was a feminist one, with Chabrol show- 


‘ing what women (Marie as well as her 


customers) have to do to get by. Then, 
when it becomes clear that money is 
what matters most to Marie, even if it 
means endangering the lives of the 
women who come to her, I thought the 
director was commenting on what the 
bourgeoisie will do to maintain them- 
selves. The movie seems appalled that 

i See CHABROL, page 24 
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Getting 


the dope 


Drugstore Cowboy 
approaches the truth 


by Peter Keough 


DRUGSTORE COWBOY. Directed by 


Gus Van Sant. Written by Van Sant 
and Daniel Yost. With Matt Dillon; 
Kelly Lynch, James Remar, James Le 
Gros, Heather Graham, and William S: 
- Burroughs, At the Nickelodeon and the 
Harvard Square. 


ope addicts are the ultimate 
D rebels. They do say no, to 

everything society stands for.-— 
“to jobs, respectability, health, life, liberty, 
and the likelihood of happiness. As 
Drugstore Cowboy's Bob Hughes (Matt 
Dillon) puts it, people use drugs to 
“relieve the pressure of everyday life, 
like tying your shoes.” 

Although these people scorn the 
superficial restrictions as well as the 
material rewards of the American Dream, 
they believe in its dark essence: utter 
independence, immediate 
prolonged infantilism. 

With the exception of Alex Cox's Sid 
and Nancy (1986), few films have honest- 
ly explored this manic way of life — 
perhaps because it’s a gross parody of so- 
called normal behavior. Gus Van Sant’s 
Drugstore Cowboy delves-into the sub- 
ject not just with courage, but with 
gaiety. It never loses sight of the terrible 
toll of addiction, and it never glamorizes 
the sordid, dehumanizing lifestyle; yet it 
celebrates with stark detail and ex- 
uberant style the profoundly human 
impulses that drive needles into veins. 

Set in Portland, Oregon, in 1971 — a 
time when the tune-in/turn-on/drop-out 
crowd had lost their voice and the anti- 
drug campaigners had yet to find theirs 
_ — Cowboy follows the adventures of 
two couples who, as Bob’s voice-over 
narration notes, “played a game they 
couldn’t win, but played it to the 
utmost.” It’s a game much like that 
played in Arthur Penn’s Bonnie and 
Clyde (1967), except these outlaws rob 
pharmacies instead of banks and take 
dilaudid instead of dollar bills. The object 
remains the same: to defy the system and 
succeed in it at the same time. But 
whereas Penn’s stylization achieved a 
near parodic objectivity, Van Sant's is 
based in the sometimes euphoric, often 
claustrophobic subjectivity of the drug- 
addled but oddly level-headed Bob. 

Bob‘s patter is a cross of Hunter S. 
Thompson, Rimbaud, and Dashiell Ham- 
mett, a grandiloquent wise-ass commen- 
tary invariably contradicted by the 


squalor and absurdity of what's really | 


happening. He and his tough, Barbie-doll 
wife, Dianne (Kelly Lynch); have ac- 
cepted their dependency and have de- 
vised an ingenious system to make it 
work. Their tactics for ripping off 


William S. Burroughs and Matt Dillon: utter independence, immediate gratification, prolonged infantilism 


pharmaceuticals*are deft, but not nearly 
as baroque and imaginative as the 
network of superstitions and “signs” that 
they've developed to ensure their pre- 
carious survival. 

in a parody of the nuclear family, Bob 
and Dianne indoctrinate their naive part- 
ners — dim but earnest Rick (James Le 
Gros) and his teenage, bad-luck girlfriend 
Nadine (Heather Graham) — into such 
mysteries of their trade as transoms and 
such taboos as talking about dogs (in 
memory of their puppy Panda, who, as 
shown in a hilarious flashback, betrayed- 
them). The signs seem to work; calling a 
30-day halt to operations helps Bob abort 
a police stake-out, and even when he gets 
beaten up and kicked out of town, the 
forced removal seems to open up un- 
limited opportunities for larcency and 
indulgence. 

The problem is not with the system, 
but with the people, and in particular 
with the volatile family politics practiced 


by the outlaws. Dianne, neglected be- _ 


cause of Bob’s obsession with his “ca- 
reer,” blasts him with that familiar 
suburban housewife’s lament, “You 
don’t fuck me and I always drive.” And 
Nadine, as the younger daughter, feels 
jealous and rebellious; not only does she 
flout Bob’s ultimate taboo — putting a 
hat on the bed — but on the sly she takes 
the full share of dope that had been 
denied her, and as a consequence ODs. 
This is the turning point, and for a 
while it seems Drugstore Cowboy might 
turn into something even more deranged 
and original. In a scene that combines the 
slapstick of Blood Simple with the 
hallucinatory paranoia of Fear and 


Loathing in Las Vegas, Bob must figure 
out a way to stow a stiff in a motel that 
has suddenly become the site of a 
convention of deputy sheriffs. The ordeal 
is too much; Bob decides to go straight, 
and so does the movie. 

Maybe it’s best that Van Sant does not 


‘follow this strange trip to the end — the 


film might have sunk into self-in- 
dulgence (witness what became of Alex 
Cox when he started to take himself 
seriously in Walker). Still, it’s sad to 


“watch as Bob turns from “cowboy” to 


redeemed working stiff, and as the movie 
turns from tour de force to hip homily 
without so much as a second thought or 
nudge of irony. As played by Dillon, Bob 
is pathetic, noble, and sardonic. There’s 
something about a pair of yellow plaid 
bellbottoms and a tropical print shirt that 
elicits greatness from this sadly misused 
actor. He brings grace and grit to the line 
readings, and a sullen, insinuating gran- 


deur to even his most downtrodden and 


despicable moments. 

Dillon’s loose and exacting per- 
formance is heightened by Van Sant'’s 
wild flights of fancy, mannerisms that 
evoke skewed consciousness better than 
any film since Performance (1970). When 
Bob shoots up, his blather about how 
“everything takes on the rosy hue of 
unlimited success” is made blissfully 
ludicrous by the cutouts of cows, houses, 
airplanes, and handguns that fill his field 
of vision like fake snow whirling about a 
glass ball. With equal magic, the mood 
turns menacing when Van Sant frames a 
scene'to look like a Magritte painting or 
shoots from an angle that seems possible 
only in a dream. 


Although Van Sant overindulges in 
repeated close-ups, even these excesses 
are buoyed by grim whimsy. And it’s in 
this whimsy that the film’s bleak truth is 
glimpsed. Bob’s quest for the perfect high 
springs from the same source as do the 
values of the society that oppresses him: 
that fundamental American contradic- 
tion between what is desired and what is 
possible. And whether the drug of choice 


is dope or conformity, the gap is never | 


closed. 

This is the truth that Bob voices when 
he tells the clerk at the methadone clinic 
that junkies never stop using, it’s just the 
drugs that change. But there’s little in his 
struggle for recovery or the film’s strug- 
gle to an end that suggests this insight 
gets taken to heart. 

Still, rehabilitation has its rewards, one 
of which is a wrenching farewell scene 
between Dillon and Lynch that is brutal- 
ly understated, tender, and blunt. 
Another is -a brief turn by William S. 
Burroughs as Father Tom, the junkie 
priest who for a while, as Bob puts it, 
“had it made in this world and in the 
next.” Now crushed by the changing 
times, by the advent of the “TV children” 
and the cold-blooded power brokers 


_who manipulate them, Father Tom fore- 


sees in a W.C. Fields wheeze a time “in 
the near future when right-wing ex- 
tremists will use anti-drug hysteria to 
create a police state.” That could be an 
exaggeration, but Van Sant may have 
bowed to it in Drugstore Cowboy. He’s 
come closer than anyone else to confront- 
ing the nature of addiction; yet when it 
came to showing that nature fully on 
screen, he just said no. Oo 


Trailers 
THE BEAR 


he dumbest idea in Jean-Jacques 
| Annaud’s stupefying The Bear 
isn’t the shot of a complacent 
hunter framed by a hole he’s made in a 
dead animal. It isn’t even the sequence 
where Annaud, using negative film stock 
and accelerated motion, charts the 
dreams of the orphaned bear cub whose 
attachment to a massive Kodiak, the 
hunter's most devoutly wished-for 
target, is the focus of the movie. No, 
there’s actually a scene in which the cub, 
wandering off by himself while his 
adopted Papa Bear cavorts with an 
available female, trips out on a 
psilocybin mushroom cap and envisions 
dancing mushrooms in Peter Max colors 
turning into butterflies. 

Annaud and his screenwriter, Gerald 
Brach, must have found their way to 
those magic mushrooms first — this 
movie, based on a novel by James Oliver 
Curwood (a .childhood favorite of 
Brach’s, evidently), is pure lunacy. And 
it’s not even entertaining camp: I had to 
wake myself up seven or eight times 
during its 93 minutes. Annaud seems to 
have forgotten everything he ever knew 


MARIANNE ROSENSTIEHL/PRICE 


rt and Youk: more comfortable on camera _ the humans 


about telling a story or building dramatic 
tension; the plot of The Bear can be 
summed up in a couple sentences, yet 
there are long stretches where the editing 
is so peculiar and confusing, you can’t 
figure out what's going on. The film’s 
ursine stars, Bart and Youk, are ravish- 
ingly beautiful creatures, and a hell of a 
lot more comfortable on camera than the 
human actors, but even die-hard natural- 
ists may have a rough time slogging 
through this one. At the Copley Place 
and the West Newton and in the suburbs. 

— Steve Vineberg 


DAD 


s Dad Jack Lemmon’s consolation for 

I not getting cast in On Golden Pond? 
For years, Lemmon has been doing 

the sort of emoting that invests so much 
in every moment that watching him is 
superfluous — he’s doing all the reacting 
for you. Here, playing a lovable old coot 
whose tribulations make Job’s lot look 
like a day at the beach, he’s out to tug 
your heartstrings. The point of this 
performance — the point of just about 
any Lemmon performance of the past 20 
years — is to make you marvel at what 
an actor he is. Trouble is, he’s nothing 
butan actor. He’s going to show you how 
See TRAILERS, page 20 
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Edward Duke as Bertie: “a pretty 


JEEVES TAKES CHARGE, by P.G. 
Wodehouse. Conceived and adapted by 
Edward Duke. Directed by Gillian 
Lynne. Set designed by Carl Toms. 
Lighting by Peter Hanson. Costumes 
by Una-Mary Parker. Choreography by 
Susan Holderness. With Edward Duke. 


At the Hasty Pudding Theatre through - 


November 19. 


Wodehouse’s Jeeves stands near the 


I n the annals of comic literature, P.G. 
top of the factotem pole. Forget Mr. 


“Udson, Forget Sebastian Cabot and ‘Mr. 


Belvedere. Well, maybe don’t forget 
Sancho Panza. But think how bad he'd 
look in a tux. And he'd certainly have 
trouble wafting like a “healing zephyr” 
through the maelstrom of your life. 

It's hard to say what the impeccable 
Jeeves would think of having affable, 
fatuous Bertie Wooster as not just his 
employer but his doppelganger, too. Yet 
in English actor Edward Duke's delirious 
entertainment, Jeeves Takes Charge, the 
two do occupy the same skin — Duke's. 
And it’s pretty crowded in there, as Bertie 


and Jeeves are joined in the performer's. 


viscera by a regular Wodehouse party of 
silly-billies, including the absent-upper- 
lipped Gussie Fink-Nottle, with his 
fixation on newts, and the imperious 
Lady Florence Craye, who seems to 
regard Bertie as something between a 
limp fiancé and a cucumber sandwich. 
(Either way, she eats him for lunch.) 

Jeeves Takes Charge, which Duke has 
performed on and off for 10 years, is pure 
piffle — and pure delight. When first 
unveiled in 1980, it won the then-26- 
year-old actor the prestigious Laurence 
Olivier Award as London’s most promis- 
ing new actor. And as they say in the 
hair-color ads, the show (which first 
played here in 1984) hasn't gotten older, 
it’s gotten better. If Wodehouse, as 
filtered through Duke, weren't so 
damned funny, you could straighten up 
in your seat, look sharp, and learn 
something about thespian techniques — 
some of them, according to Duke, ripped 
off from Japanese kabuki, others from Sir 
Ralph Richardson. 

I shall not fall into the trap of 
suggesting that an intellectual actor is an 
odd duck. Suffice to say that many of 
their sort are more instinctive than 
articulate. But not, apparently, Edward 
Duke — even his program bio is droll. 
And being conceited as well as literature- 
friendly, Duke has taken it upon himself 
to rescue Wodehouse from serial stage 
butchery. As he recalls it, the failures of 
assorted Jeeves plays and at least one 
Jeeves musical inspired him to pen “the 
definitive Wooster/Jeeves play,” which 
turns out to be one run on the gas of in- 
character narrative. 

In Jeeves Takes Charge, Duke tells two 
stories, the first (“Jeeves Takes Charge”) 


total dead loss” by day... 


... but something of a two-left-footed boulevardier by night. . . 


The butler does 


What a swell party Jeeves is 


by Carolyn Clay 


... with just enough sense to know that Jeeves has more. 


from Bertie Wooster’s point of view, the 
second (“Bertie Changes His Mind”) 
from the gentleman’s gentleman’s; 
within these frameworks, he plays all the 
parts. Then, in the bravura second act, he 
whips up a country-concert performance 
piece into which he bakes all the best 
Wodehouse bits that the Jeeves and 
Bertie stories failed to accommodate. 
These include some stand-up about 
Bertie’s prehistoric, un-crossable aunts 
(“Hello, old ancestor,” he greets one on 
the phone) and the immortal tale of 
“pusillanimous poop” Gussie Fink-Not- 
tle’s one moment of primal, pickled 


impropriety — when, greased to thé 
surly gills, he insulted the citizenry of a 
provincial grammar school while 
handing out prizes at their commence- 
ment exercises. Duke, as the boatered 
Bertie, also sings “Sonny Boy,” rather in 
the manner of Teddy Roosevelt imitating 
Al Jolson, and does a tap dance that’s 
farther flung than the Wodehouse 
tongue. 

So, what more could you want? 
Shakespeare? Surely Wodehouse’s argot 
is no less precise, if more whimsical than 
poetic. And from Duke's lips, peculiar, 
half-gargled Wodehouse phonemes 


are 


EW 


(from “Shropshire” to “verygoodsir’’) 
seem to drop like just-laid eggs, followed 


_ by pithy if squirrelish phrases turned to 


perfection. A chap at Bertie’s men’s club 
looks “as if he had been stuffed in a 
hurry by an incompetent. taxidermist,” 
Of course, Bertie ain’t no sartorial splen- 
dor himself; his wardrobe is a continual 
bone of contention between master and 
keeper — and when it comes to “polka , 
dots” (uttered by Jeeves as if being~ 
swallowed, orb. by ,orb,, with all..the 
distaste one might allot-a.live eel), 
bone achieves mastodonic proportions. 
Duke's Bertie — by his own admission 
“a pretty total dead loss during the 
daylight hours,” and something of a two- 
left-footed boulevardier by night — is a 
loping, good-natured preener with just 
enough sense to know that Jeeves has 
more. Not that he doesn’t rebel from time 
to time, going after the zephyr of a butler 
like an adolescent bull pawing the dust. 
But poor Bertie, when in over his head, 
tends to deflate like a balloon, covering 
the hiss of escaping air with a nervous 


Theater 


bay of a laugh. If indeed Jeeves knew 
how to laugh, he could teach him to do 
better. But as close as the valet comes to 
overtly expressed merriment is his dry 
observation (as he edges toward an open 
window to eavesdrop on an impromptu 
lecture he’s trapped Bertie into giving at a 
girls’ school) that — in essence — this 
should be good. 

Jeeves, on the other hand, seems taller 


than his employer — possibly because his 


feet do not appear to touch the floor. Duke 
began his acting career, when his diplomat 
father was stationed in Japan, as a teenage 
spear carrier for a kabuki troupe. There he 
learned the artful glide he utilizes here; and 
it’s close to the “shimmer” Bertie describes 
as Jeeves’s preferred means of movement. 
Bertie, his face often scrunched in an 
amiable “I'm no brain surgeon” grin, 
employs a monocle. Naturally, it drops out 
when an appalled Jeeves raises an eye- 
brow. So you know who's who, even 
when the dialogue — for Wodehouse — 
turns staccato. 

Or widens to include a third party, as 
on the automobile trip during which 
Bertie and Jeeves stop to pick up “a red- 
haired young person” named Peggy 
Mainwaring — it’s she who lures them to 
the girls’ school, presided over by a Miss 
Tomlinson whom Duke patterns, expert- 
ly, on Dame Edith Evans. All of the 
actor’s women tend to venture shrilly 
into the upper registers, but Peggy does 
the territory like Miss Piggy, whereas 
Lady Florence (‘a girl with a wonderful 
profile, but steeped to the gills in serious 

See JEEVES, page 24 
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Salem’s Daughters 


is devilish stuff 


by Bill Marx 


SALEM’S DAUGHTERS, written and 
directed by Wendy Lement. Set de- 
signed by Theresa Linnihan. Costumes 
by Liz Raycroft. Music composed by 
Peter Stewart. Choreography by 
Caroline Bredice. With Linnihan, 
' Michael Thurston, Susan Atwood, 
Scott Smith, David Adams, Mara 
- Flynn, Emily Wonson, Anna Solomon- 
Greenbaum, Jessie Solomon-Green- 
baum, Jessamine Dana, Michelle 
Ninacs, Joanna Rhinehart, Juliet 
Nelson, and Heather Currier. At the 
Blackburn Theater, Gloucester, 
through October 29. 


‘Il say one thing for the Children’s 
Theatre in Residence at Maudslay 
m. State Park — it’s not for wimps of 
any age. The troupe has brought two 
shows to the Blackburn Theater. The 
Little Match Girl was about a poor urchin 
freezing to death in front of callous 
bourgeois, at Christmas yet. Salem’s 
Daughters is about young girls frothing 
at the mouth at the Devil's command. 
Maudslay’s young actors must cut 
their thespian baby teeth on The Com- 
munist Manifesto and The Exorcist — 
they’d probably beat up Pee-wee 
Herman and leave him for dead. But their 
walk on the nasty side is refreshing for a 
children’s theater; the genre’s usual 
homogeneous platoon of Annes of Green 
Gables and Rebeccas of Sunnybrook 
Farms make you yearn for a touch of evil, 
a sense that life isn’t niceness ail the time. 
Of course, I'm the kind of guy who 
thinks that Bambi wouldn't have been 
any good if the mother hadn't been 
offed. The Maudslay version would 
probably make the doe an abusive 
mother to boot. 
Yet for all their apparent interest in the 
cut-and-slash of capitalism, or the super- 
natural, the Maudslayans aren’t quite 


willing to go for the jugular. And this. 


cowardice undercuts Salem’s Daughters, 
which purports to retell the Salem witch- 
trial story from the point of view of the 
pubescent Devil worshipers. 

Certainly the witch hunters and their 
innocent victims have had more than 
their due, and the adolescent angle 
promises shocks and goose pimples — 
you settle in for a rousing evening of 
class resentment, religious bigotry, racial 
hatred, and sexual hysteria. And since 
the group’s production of The Little 
Match Girl showed a flair for grisly 


eresa Linnihan and Jessie Solomon-Greenbaum: the same old tale of innocence defiled 


fantasy, you expect to see the kooky and 
kinky side of Puritanism filtered through 
childhoods so repressed they’d make Pat 
Robertson’s head spin like Linda Blair's. 

But playwright Wendy Lement, ap- 
parently afraid of delving into tender and 
disturbed minds, shoves all the racy, 
uninhibited dreams aside and settles for 
the same old tale of innocence defiled. 
The narrow-minded parents and pastor 
are whitewashed, so that the dementia 
seems like a misunderstanding rather 
than cult worship gone ga-ga. And the 
witchery is as woodenly staged as it is 
told; the overenthusiastic juveniles yawp 
so loudly your ears ring, a couple of 
artsy-fartsy dancers flounce about as evil 
spirits, and the reverend spends most of 
the play sitting on top of a huge pulpit, 
wheezing out boring sermons. 

Worse, the play’s Tituba sounds like a 
social worker from Jamaica; the talented 
Joanna Rhinehart gives the mistreated 


servant a dignified humanity, but little 
else. And the girls’ excursion into black 
magic has only one genuinely spooky 
moment: a bridegroom from Hell whips 
off his hood to reveal a death’s head. The 
rest of the thrashing, eye-rolling, and 
catatonic staring is giggly rather than 
scary. Salem’s Daughters’ weirdest mo- 
ment comes when a couple of the Devil's 
dames pee on stage. 

The girly demon seeds have collective 
zip, but their portraits of evil ultimately 
fall into a bland, prep-school groove. 
Besides taking their souls, the Devil 
seems to have ripped off their person- 
alities. None of the young actresses 


_ creates a nuanced character, so the 


are virtually interchangeable. 


Some of the youngest performers are - 


adorable but, alas, unintelligible. And the 
return of Jessamine Dana, who played 
the starving little match girl, as a tiny 
witch who's sent to the gallows is 


alarming; she’s under 10 and typecast 
already. But the fledgling actresses are at 
the mercy of their director, and Lement 
hasn't bothered to modulate her cast; 
court scenes that would have eerie power 
if the girls growled, gulped, and gagged 
at various volumes turn into chaos when 
the whole coven let their vocal cords rip. 

The adults have less excuse, and apart 
from Rhinehart, only Theresa Linnihan, 
who plays a disturbed mother driven by 
envy and haunted by dreams, manages 
to rise above standardized Puritan 
frenzy. The worst offender is David 
Adams, who turns the woman’s husband 
into a hyperactive Bible thumper just 
begging for the stocks. Screwing his face 
into horrifying grimaces, flapping his 
hands and feet as if trying to lift off the 
ground, Adams evinces the only genuine 
case of possession in Salem’s Daughters. 
This guy has been bit not by the acting 
bug but by Beelzebub. 0 


Tyrannosaurus sex 
Mobius has a dino-mite duet | 


by Gary Susman 


DINOSAUR DUET, including A Short 
History of the Late Cretaceous Period 
and Early Childhood, by Victor Young, 
and The Sex Life of Dinosaurs, by Julie 
Rochlin. For Short History: lighting by 
Bob Antia. For Sex Life: lighting by 
Ean White, sound design by White and 
Bob Melvin. At Mobius through Octo- 
ber 28. 


ow that the End of History, the 
N End of Nature, and all the other 

Ends are on the horizon, it's 
appropriate that we take some time to 
consider the dinosaurs. They too ruled 
the planet and were its most highly 
evolved species, at least until the en- 
vironment. turned against them. 
Moreover, they also had some pretty 
strange social habits. 

The parallels between our  bron- 
tosaurus buddies and ourselves are the 
subject of Mobius Performing Group’s 
‘Dinosaur Duet, which might be subtitled 
“Everything You Always Wanted To 
Know About Dinosaurs (But Were Afraid 
To Ask).” These two performance-art 
pieces are accessible and often humor- 
ous, not to mention educational. By the 
end, you will know a lot, perhaps more 
than you care to, about the abilities of 


both dinosaurs and humans to cope with 
evolution and extinction, 

The first piece, Victor. Young’s A Short 
History of the Late Cretaceous Period 
and Early Childhood, ties the concerns of 
the last dinosaurs to those of Young’s 
Cold War youth, 65 million years later. 
The piece is mostly a monologue, in 
which the performer explains that he first 


became fascinated with our favorite 


extinct lizards when, as a child, he began 
to consider his own mortality. Young 
recalls that this was also the age of 
Sputnik, when faith in scientific p: 
became the civil religion. With the tools 
of technology, mankind (or at least the 
US of A) would surely conquer the 
universe and prolong life indefinitely. 
Young's monologue. is funny mostly 
because of the implicit contrast between 
what we believed. then and what we now 
know. We need. only consider. the 
Challenger, fluorocarbons, .and_ the 
shadow of the bomb to realize that 


science and technology have given us the ; 


opposite of what we expected, making 
our universe even less hospitable. Young 
reinforces this idea by pausing occasion- 
ally during his monologue to build an 
electrified 


-wire - fence , around. 


himself and to add air to a giant green.. and another, actor, and. 


balloon dangling from the ceiling. 
Throughout the piece, you wait with 
dread for Young either to electrocute 
himself or to make the balloon explode. 
This is the way the world will end — not 
with a bang or a whimper, but with a 
snap, crackle, or pop. 

Playing in the background throughout 
the piece are tapes of scientists discussing 
theories of why the dinosaurs became 
extinct. These theories suggest that some 
geophysical disaster, like a meteor crash 
or a volcanic eruption that blotted out the 
sun, ended the lizards’ 160 million-year 
reign. Short History’s warning is that 
though we've. been around a mere three 
million years, we're already threatening 
to depart the same way our prehistoric 
pals did — as our own travel agents. __ 

If Young's premise is that humans and 


dinosaurs may go out the same way, Julie — 


Rochlin’s is that we may also reproduce 
similarly. Her piece, The Sex Life of 
Dinosaurs, posits that the dinosaurs’ 
sexual behavior patterns, as ridiculous as 
they might have been, couldn't be any 
sillier than our own. Do you suppose that 
stegosauruses would have ostracized gay 
and lesbian members of the herd, or that 
lonely lizards would. have slow-danced 
by themselves to Otis Redding? 

Well, in Rochlin’s piece, they do all 


that and more. Some.of her dinosaurs... 


also attract one another with mating calls 
that. resonate through horn-like 
chambers behind their heads, and they 


copulate. by climbing onto one another. 


and: rubbing their tails together. Rochlin 


put. on... 


dinosaur masks and re-enact these 
dubious mating rituals, most of which are 
funny, some of which are downright 
bizarre. In one sequence, Rochlin eats an 
orange while writhing on a bed full of 
fruit, as the other two “dinosaurs” 
disrobe completely and then climb into 
the bed with her. 

The seemingly straightforward core of 
Sex Life is Rochlin’s lecture on the 
“parasaurolophus,” a dinosaur better 
known as the “trombone duckbill 


Performance 


hooter.” Using rubber models and au- 
dience volunteers, Rochlin shows how 
these dinos did it, or at least how they 
dry-humped. Later, behind a screen, two 
parasaurolophus paramours use real 
trombones to demonstrate what duckbill 
hooter sex must have sounded like. 

- Both these pieces are funny; and yet 
the humor tends to undercut the ideas. 
It's hard to worry about the conse- 
quences of human folly when you're 
being distracted by Young’s amiable 
delivery of childhood anecdotes, or by 
Rochlin’s lighthearted salaciousness 


_ mixed with earnest pseudo-science. Still, 


I don’t think anyone will miss the point. 
Dinosaur Duet is more likely to tickle 
your funny bone than give you philo- 
sophical. meat to chew on. But it’s less 
daunting than the kind of performance 
art whose incomprehensibility leaves 
you petrified, 
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brothers 


NRBQ give you a 
Wild Weekend 


by Jim Macnie 


round here, we call the R:-E.M.. 
A tour the NREMBQ tour. And we 
wonder whether Terry Adams, 
the de facto bossman of the New Rhythm 
and Blues Quartet, had ever heard 
“Stand” or “The One I Love” prior to a 
recent trek through a score of West Coast 
civic centers with Stipe, Buck, and 
company. 

It's easy to imagine that he hadn't, 
because NRBQ — who play the Paradise 
on October 27:— are equal-opportunity 
rock-and-rollers, paying as much atten- 
tion to.stimuli outside the mainstream as 
within. This has helped make them one 
of the most diversified ensembles on the 
pop scene. In the musical realm, key- 
boardist Adams, along with bassist Joey 
Spampinato, guitarist Al Anderson, and 
drummer Tommy Ardolino, know a lot 
about a lot, and they make a point of 
stuffing their music with the info they 
deem important. 

For example: because they « are smitten 


Music 


with the entertainment power of kitsch, 
Mr. Food holds more sway in their world 
than Dan Rather. They not only revere 
the obscure, they tout it. Perhaps that’s 


-why they chose the little-known zydeco 


patriarch Boozoo Chavis to help out on 


their new, ebullient Wild Weekend 
(Virgin). 
Actually, the decision was also 


prompted by a fair amount of conven- 
tional wisdom. The track Chavis plays on 
is called ““Boozoo, That's Who,” and it’s a 
plainspoken synopsis of the accor- 
dionist’s life, with just as many market- 
able hooks as “Stand” itself. Because 
they realize that ephemerality is the only 
pop constant, NRBQ find uses for what 
others throw away. 

Not exactly a savvy move if you want 
to get to pop heaven, or at least the 
Billboard version, but the band has a 
personal agenda. On the R.E.M. tour, it 
sang Sun Ra’s “Rocket Number 9” and 
George Jones’s “White Lightnin’” to 
AOR listeners. Both, | hear, were re- 
ceived enthusiastically. John Zorn has 
garnered critical kudos and big-buck 


(Clockwise from left) Spampinato, Ardolino, Adams, Anderson: ephemerality as the only pop constant 


grants for his art-music splicings in 
recent years, but NRBQ have achieved 
the same daunting effect for eons. Their 
distillation of 10 or 20 different musics 
winds up begetting a complete individu- 
ality. “It's never been a goal to be 
unclassifiable,” says Adams. “What we 
do is totally natural; I look at it as part of 
a whole. When I discovered Thelonious 
Monk, I didn’t throw away my Link 
Wray records. Our audience comes to us 
because we sive them what they don’t 
expect.” 

What lietersees do expect is the ever 
elusive feeling of pleasure. NRBQ arent 
big on social statements; “Be careful with 
this precious human cargo,” goes one of 
their only real-life worries. Instead, they 
create a hide-out with their music, a place 
to catch your breath and regroup. On 
stage — where their anything-goes 
concept is best experienced — they 
pound, stomp, cut up, cavort. Their no- 
deposit, no-return lyrics are secondary; 
it’s their sophisticated retooling of AM 
radio, New Orleans R&B, and delirious 


rockabilly that defines them. 

Wild Weekend is the cleanest and most 
focused example of this bent classicism 
to date. It’s also NRBQ‘s most straight- 
forward record. Deciding on an unclut- 
tered approach, producers Andy Paley 
(who guided Brian Wilson's first solo 
effort) and Bill Scheniman (the band’s 
long-time studio engineer) make peace 
with contemporary marketplace criteria 
without sacrificing the band’s oddball 
persona. 

There are love songs — to cars as well 
as fo women. There is self-explanation: 

“Poppin’ Circumstance” lists what gets 
Adams off (“A fresh macaroon and a new 
Monk tune”’) and what the band does to 
get audiences off (‘Put you in a 
trance/Make you want to dance”). 
Although it’s hard to suspend disbelief 
when grown men skip their homework 
and lay down rubber (“Boy’s Life’), the 
melodies, as usual, compensate for the 
sophomoric allusions. At its best — 
“Immortal for a While,” “Little Floater,” 
“The One and Only” — Wild’ Weekend 


‘ 


rocks as hard as NRBQ’‘s live shows 
while utilizing the uncommon harmo- 
nies of jazz. 

“Right now we have the ability to do 
things that other musicians can’t do,” 
says Anderson. “There's something that 
happens when the four of us play 
together -that can’t happen anywhere 
else. Lately we've been going all out, and 
musically it’s been getting wilder and 
wilder.” The 35-minute opening slot for 
R.E.M. must have been frustrating to a 
band that loves to dally and futz on stage, 
but after all, these guys can pack a 
snowball so that it breaks a windshield. 

And the standing ovations they re- 
ceived are a real feat for an opening band 
at a stadium gig. With a jack-in-the-box 
demeanor (turn the crank, out comes 
music and a surprise), NRBQ concoct 
their own version of what's in fashion, 
showing you how to get from Palisades 
Park to the Village Vanguard. They've 
long been known as virtuosos of live 
entertainment. Wild Weekend proves 
they can also make records. 0 


From Sin 
Salvation 


Georgia Satellites 
achieve a new orbit 


by Jimmy Guterman 

ven those of us who have been 
E fans of the Georgia Satellites since 

their inception were shocked by 
their new album. On In the Land of 
Salvation and Sin (Elektra), the Atlanta- 
based quartet have remade themselves, 
and the results elevate the group far 
beyond being just the ultimate bar band. 

Even after the Satellites emerged as 
the purest sons of Chuck Berry that-rock 
and roll offers nowadays, their records 
were cut from the same cloth. Since their 
1985 EP, Keep the Faith, they haven't 
strayed far from the ideas that brought 
them together. Their originals (most by 
singer/guitarist Dan Baird) are feisty and 
spare, and the covers acknowledge the 
likes of Jerry Lee Lewis, Rod Stewart, and 
the Beatles by playing their songs as fast 
and as hard as possible. This is effective 
and often invigorating, but you can stir 
the same stew only so long. 

Although In the Land of Salvation and 
Sin offers enough agreeable thrashing to 
satisfy the faithful (the clincher is 
guitarist Rick Richards’s speeding 
Slaughterhouse”), that’s only the begin- 
ning. The album's 14 cuts provide ample 
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Richards, Baird, Price, Magellan: no room for sentimentality 


opportunity for the band to touch all the 
bases and stumble on a few new ones, 
What's happened is that the Satellites 
have learned how to channel the energy 
of their engaging bar-room rock into a 
wider variety of forms. Even their 
tributes — unavoidable in a group as 
history-conscious as they are — have 
gained depth. “Shake That Thing,” a 
Little Feat homage, burns rubber with its 
dry, open-hearted funk; “Another 
Chance,” a _ breakthrough acoustic 
number that overtly recalls Every Picture 
Tells a Story-era Rod Stewart, cruises on 
the interplay between acoustic and slide 
guitars and hearty, vulnerable vocals. 


The improved voices of Baird and 
Richards can put across such tunes with 
grace and ease. And In the Land of 
Salvation and Sin showcases the new 
ways they've developed to work together 
as singers. On tracks like “Days Gone 
By” and “Crazy,” wild harmonies swoop 
from above the lead singer and carry the 
song home. Stones veteran lan McLagan 
adds piano on several tunes (as he did on 
last year’s Open. All Night). 

Baird’s songs (he wrote or co-wrote all 
but two) capitalize on these performance 
gains. Numbers as varied as “Sweet Blue 
Midnight” and “Dan Takes Five,” the 
record’s softest and hardest tunes, testify 


to his expanded ambition. “Sweet Blue 
Midnight,” a tough country ballad with a 
vocal assist from Nicolette Larson, gets to 
the heart of romantic resignation without 
going softheaded. Even if some of their 
tempos are slower, the Satellites still 
have no room for sentimentality. 

At the other extreme, album-closer “Dan 
Takes Five” is a sweltering rocker that 
might seem of a piece with the group's 
trademark Berry-derived stomps but is as 
much a victory of imagination as “Another 
Chance.” Baird conveys a standard I’m- 
outta-here-babe tale with an overlay of 
terror about his newfound independence.- 
In this way, “Dan Takes Five” descends 
directly from Sun rockabillies like Carl 
Perkins and Warren Smith, who bragged 
about their brazen exploits only to regret 
the flight from domesticity 

Most of these tunes (even “Dan Takes 
Five”) have shiny surfaces, and yet 
Baird’s writing on In the Land of 
Salvation and Sin is his darkest and most 
emotionally complex. And before you 
conclude the songs might sound over- 
deliberated, remember that they're put 
across by drummer Mauro Magellan, a 
graduate of the DJ. Bonebrake school of 
smashing his snare into 4/4 bits. There’s 
intelligence at work here, but never at the 
expense of rocking out. The raucous, 
good-ol’-boy Satellites who eked out a 
surprise Top Five hit in 1986 with “Keep 
Your Hands to Yourself” are still burning 
up stages, but their fury is more stunning 
because of the fierce ambition that now 
powers it. From the start, the Georgia 
Satellites demanded entry into the room 
that houses the top rank of today’s 
rockers. On In the Land of Salvation and 
Sin, they knock down the door. a) 
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angel 


Laurie Anderson’s 
human voice 


by Ted Drozdowski 

aurie Anderson's been taking sing- 

ing lessons. “I was shamed into it,” 

she admits. “I was recording a 
song, and the backing singers had just 
finished their part, and I stepped up-to 
the microphone and realized that I had 
no idea how to sing it — no idea how to 
sing, really. I could just sort of talk over 
it, like I'd always done, but the song 
required real singing. You'd think I 
would have thought about that earlier, 
since I'd written it, but...” 

So it goes. After three years of vocal 
practice, that song still didn’t make it 

_ onto Anderson's new LP, Strange Angels 
. (Warner Bros.). “It ended up sounding so 
well produced it seemed like something 
you'd hear on the radio,” she explains, 
with ‘the disdain of a true performance 
artist. But despite her guerrilla viewpoint, 
Strange Angels is her most radio-ready 
record. The unadorned synthesizer 
pulses that dominated Big Science and 
United States, @nd the quirky, full-band 
sonics that gracéd Mister Heartbreak and 
the live Home.of the Brave, have been 
replaced: with beds of Afro-Latin 
rhythms; with*guitat, bass, and drums 
doing their usual duties; with genuine 
melodies, floated above the sea of 
instruments by Anderson’s newly ac- 
tivated soprano. She’s writing for -her 
voice for the first time, singing melodies 
as they evolve. And with a little help 
from her electronic friends, as.on the 
chorus of the title track, the results can be 
strikingly pretty, nothing like her ‘cus- 
tomary drone. 

“| told my vocal teacher at the 
beginning that I didn’t want to learn to 
really sing, on I talk, and she 
understood that,” Anderson says. 
“There's a funny little precipice between 
talking .and. singing, a very vulnerable 
place, because you're not quite doing 
either. That's where I like to be. I'm used 
to writing something and then randomly 
talking over it. Well, not randomly, but 
the words would travel over a different 
pattern and I'd try to make them crash- 
land on the downbeat. But on this album 
the melody is in the words, and that’s 
completely different from my others, and 
that’s something that grew from my 
singing. In a song like ‘Ramon,’ for 
example, I was writing around a vocal 
exercise | was. doing — a literal octave 
jump, and the words came from that 
cadence.” 

-Anderson’s new LP also gets its 
oomph from her human pals, a support- 
ing cast of international hot shots that 
includes Bobby McFerrin, guitarists Chris 
Spedding, Ray Phiri, and Scott Johnson, 
drummers Anton Fier, David Van 
Tieghem, Joey Barron, and Steve Gadd, 
bassists Mark Egan, Tony Levin, and 
Bakithi Khumalo, and hornmen Lenny 
Pickett and Steve Turre. ‘I had to eata lot 
of words in making this record. A couple 
albums ago I was going on about how I 
hated bass, guitar, and drums. Now, of 
course, here’s my record with bass, 
guitar, and drums, all having these little 
cocktail parties in the 6/4 bars. Most of 
the songs were built around a guide 
keyboard track, and the musicians were 
instructed, ‘Don’t play this part. This is 
the song, but don’t play it.’ And there are 
huge numbers of uneven bars in this 
music, and I found that the only people, 
who could really play through them 
comfortably were the South African 
musicians, who usually play Township 
stuff.” 

It took two years to put Strange Angels 
together. “I'd work on the record a bit, 
then go off and tour, and come back and 
go, ‘Ee-ew, wait a second, I've got to rip 
that one apart.’ On a trip to Brazil last 
year, Anderson picked up more than 
percussive inspiration. “The doctors 
don’t know if it’s malaria or not,” she 
says. “Whenever you think. you're get- 
ting better, it flares up: chills, fever — it’s 
very persistent.” A recent bout caused 
her tocancel one performance of her solo 
piece Empty Places at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music Opera House, where 
she presented the work 15 times as the 

See ANDERSON, page 21 


GILLES LARRAIN/BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


If you can understand “Yankee Doodle,” you can understand an ything going on in the avant-garde today. 
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PAUL ROBICHEAU 


Putting faith fusion 


Why Phish are a good catch 


by Tim Riley 


he marriage of rock fervor to jazz 

sophistication usually ends in a 

divorce between players and 
listeners. Rockers attempting jazz tend tg 
sound silly — ideas groping for chops. 
Jazzers playing Chuck Berry tend to 
sound condescending — facility smother- 
ing feeling. Now, from Burlington; Ver- 
mont, come Phish, who are tackling “the 
fusion problem” with mixed results. But 
this band is enjoying the kind of 
honeymoon with its audience that other 
groups only dream about. 

Phish began around six years ago, 
when guitarist Trey Anastasio, bassist 
Mike Gordon, and drummer Jon Fishman 
began jamming together as music stu- 
dents at Godard College, in Burlington. 
Anastasio was enraptured with Ernie 
Stires, his composition teacher, who was 
busy turning him on to musical galaxies 
as diverse as Igor Stravinsky and Duke 
Ellington. Keyboardist Page McConnel 
joined within a year. “Page comes from a 
big jazz family,” Anastasio says, “and we 


play a regular jazz gig at the Radisson 


Hotel up here in Burlington, with a 


different sax player every week.” 
Building their fanatical (read: young) 
audience through college gigs and the 


New England club circuit, Phish have . 


made a quick and strong local showing, 
even though much of their enthusiastic 
crowd commutes from elsewhere. A 
nearly full house at Molly’s a year ago led 
to engagements at the Paradise, where 
they have sold out the four shows 
they've played. 

A typical Phish gig is bound to toss up 
its share of jazz “standards, like Ell- 
ington’s “In a Mellow Tone” or Charlie 
Parker's “Donna Lee.” And Anastasio 
just attended a two-week jazz-guitar 
symposium with Ted Dunbar, But Phish 
covers reach out to heavy metal 
(AC/DC's “Highway to Hell,” Led Zep- 
pelin’s “Good Times, Bad Times”), soul 
(Wilson Pickett’s “Mustang Sally’), blues 
(Lightnin’ Hopkins’s “Shaggy Dog”), 
and kitsch (Herb Albert's 


Trey Anastasio, Jon Fishman, Page McConnel, Mike Gordon: hyper, quirky, zigzaggy-restless 


“Whipped Cream”). Their original ma- 
terial — hyper, quirky, and zigzaggy- 
restless — spins a stylistic web that taxes 
the descriptive imagination. And that’s 
healthy. 

Phish have worked up Classic Rock 
standards as a kind of comic relief. The 
set I caught at the Paradise featured 
Anastasio and Gordon bouncing 
jubilantly in unison throughout Joe 


Walsh’s “Walk Away.” Yet their original _ 


material can be dense and tedious, tricky 
and interruptive. The groove is fluid — 
but good luck fitting together the Jarger 
puzzle from the intricately carved pieces 
that fly past. Some meters make Captain 
Beefheart sound tame; some songs ring 
insufferably cute (their “David Bowie” is 
a blitz of gleeful stress with the title for 
one verse, ““UB40” for another). 
Anastasio balks as much at the in- 
evitable Zappa comparisons as he does at 
the Grateful their ex- 
tended jams and elaborate segues 
beckon — even though their appear- 


~~ ances lure the local Dead crowd out of 


the woodwork. The band is justified in 
pressing the jazz distinction, but the 
Dead overtones are very strong: a blur of 
tie-dyes, bandanas and patched aaa 
psychedelic effluvium. 

They tour through long-winded ex- 
perimental vortexes, and you either 
concentrate or else ignore whatever 
labyrinthine path the music traces and 
join in the free-form dancing. But the 
virtues of this Grateful Dead model are 
worth noting. Phish jam three to four 
starlight 
hours daily; they reside with their crew 
and soundman, and their musical 
mission is self-sustaining. The most 
heartening thing you take away from a 
Phish show is a sense of musical 
religiosity: their faith in shared commit- 
ment buoys them and in turn buoys your 
faith in the music’s possibilities. The faith 
pays off even when the music gee hard 
to dance to. 

* * 

ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, October 27: 
the Verlaines (from New Zealand) at 
the Bear's; Incredible Casuals at the Tam; 
Holy Cow, Slaughtershack, Womb to 
Tomb, Common Ailments of Maturity at 
the Rat; Mamou (Louisiand Cajun rock) 
at Johnny D’s; the Neats, fhe Bristols, the 
Service at Bunratty’s; Big Blue Meanies at 
Ed Burke's; Ultra Blue, Big Town, 
Nor'Easters, Peasafit Kings, Dharma 
Bums at the Channel. 

Saturday the’ 28th: Russ Tolman, 
Dredd Foole, 7‘ or 8 Wormhearts at the 
Rat; Boogalod Swamis at Johnny D’s; 
Pieces, Shdot Shoot, Pale Nephews, 
Cocchiayo at Bunratty’s; Tribe, Brain 
Dance,/Sara Laughs at T.T. the Bear's; 
Gwar;the Zulus at the Channel; the Bags, 
Be a Songs, Signs of Life at Club 3; the 
Fabulous Heavyweights at the Tam . 
Sonday the 29th: Mary’s Danish, Blue 


“Aeroplanes, Storm at the Rat; Crazy 8 


(ska from Oregon) at Johnny D's. 
Monday the 30th: Screaming Trees, 
Mindgrinder, Afghan Wigs, Primus at 
Bunratty’s; Bedrocks, Tornado Brothers 
at the Tam ... Tuesday the 3ist: our 
pick for Hall o’ Weenies: Heretix, Cave- 
dogs, the Bags at Axis; Straight Jack- 
et Fits, Blake Babies, Crush at Bun- 
ratty’s ... Wednesday, November 1: . 
Deborah Harry at the Channel; Texas In- 
struments, Poop Shovel, the Hyper Der- 
mix at Bunratty’s; the Movers at the 
Tam ... Thursday the 2nd: East of 
Eden, Pluck Theatre at Bunratty’s; Drive 
All Night at the Tam; Treat Her Right at 
Johnny D’s. 


Lead-pipe 
cinch 


Miracle Room 
bang it out 


by Michael Bloom 


iracle Room's cut on the first 
M Live at the Knitting Factory 

(A&M) collection. seemed to 
promise an industrial band, noisy and 
arrogant, possibly brutal. “Open Heart” 
sounds like a beehive of booming 
harmonics, sprung percussion, and 
clinical lyrics, congealing around a riff in 


The band’s stage set-up at the Western 
Front, where it performed on October 18 
as part of the “Knitting Factory Goes to 
Cambridge” series, reinforced this im- 
pression (it looked like a scrap yard with 
Christmas lights). So did the first “song,” 
which used a length of plumbing pipe as 
the only instrument. Two band members 
banged on it in contrasting rhythms; the 
third hollered into its unmiked end. 

There is also an anachronistic hippie 
air about Miracle Room. Some of Ste- 
phen Marsh's guitar solos date back to 
the Summer of Love, replete with wah- 
wah and whammy bar; they dared to be 


sloppy. And whereas a modern “alterna- - 


tive” band reveals a consistent attitude, 
these guys have no_ ideological 
pigeonholes. So though a slapstick like 
“Nose Job” or the outright sloganeering 
sarcasm of “Get a Job” makes sense in 
the solipsistic industrial catechism, the 
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, cautious celebration of-“These Are My 


Friends” or the hushed _ ritualistic 


quagmire of “27 Red Lights” evokes a 


kind of defiant tribal atmosphere, folk 
music from Max Headroom’s slums of 
leftover-tech. The latter is most obvious 
in Rock Savage’s drum kit, which i 
cludes propane tanks, water 
cookware, an oil drum, and the 
trashed cymbals you've ever seen 

Digital-delay ‘boxes are 
Miracle Room’s sound, but 
reactive. There are no pgeé-recorded 
samples. The. band effects to 
sprinkle salt on the tail ofa sonic event 
and grab on to it for emphasis or further 
contemplation. So the drone in “Get a 


Stephen Ed Creer Rock Savage: no ideological pigeonholes 


Job” is’owinched in and out to deflate the 


arsh also uses the delays on his 
uitar to generate, for example, the 


Le advertising of the duckspeak lyric. 


/ strangled timbre Brian Eno invented and 


called the “Sky Saw.” It’s an appropriate 
name, because the band also uses power 
tools as sound sources: Marsh took an 
electric drill to his ax, agitating the strings 
and letting the pick-ups receive the 
motor noise. (Bassist Ed Greer says the 
band sometimes builds a doghouse in the 
course of a set, using each tool and plank 
in turn as a sound source.) The other 
noteworthy instruments were two old 
barn doors the band has refurbished with 
pick-ups and piano strings; these howled 


into his 
amplifier and Marsh struck the other 
with a lead pipe. 

Miracle Room's appearance marked a 
turning point for the Knitting Factory 
series, which began at the club last 
month. From now on, the focus will be 


when Greer one 


on more-experimental rock sounds 
rather than jazz. Next month, you can 
hear the all-percussion trio Chunk on 
November, 1, Moroccan-based _rockers 
Zahar on November 8, California-based 
improvising troupe Negativeland’s sec- 
ond East Coast concert on November 15, 
avant-jammers Curlew on November 22, 


and funk-jazz-and-rock outfit 
Kelvynator on November 29. oO 
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by Ted Drozdowski 


n the verge of the ‘90s, two 

important questions about Bob 

Dylan remain to be answered. 
How does he decide which songs he'll 
actually sing and which he'll spit lyrics 
over? And who is his tailor? (And does 
that person also outfit guitarist G.E. 
Smith, drummer Christopher Parker, and 
bassist Tony Garnier?) 

In his longcoat and mushroom-cloud 
hair, Dylan led his men in matching 
black through the first of three nights at 
Boston’s Opera House, on October 23, 
with more fire than most anyone expects 
from him these days. With his body of 
work, Dylan could coast — and he has, 
on many occasions — through a per- 
formance and still draw hearty applause. 
Instead he earned it, playing rocking, 
rearranged versions of classics like “All 
Along the Watchtower” and “Shelter 
from the Storm”; rarities like “Trouble” 
(a tune he wrote while touring with Tom 
Petty) and “My Back Pages”; and an 
acoustic mini-set that included lyrics 
about El Salvador and ‘80s presidential 
scamming in “It’s Allright Ma (I'm Only 
Bleeding).” 

He also played “Man in the Long Black 
Coat,” “Everything's Broken,” and 
“Most of the Time,” from his new Oh 
Mercy LP. The latter was reworked as.a 
slow blues to compensate for the lack of 
the record’s New Orleans rhythm section 
and the atmospheric touch of producer 
Daniel Lanois. It gave Dylan a chance to 
break his animated strumming and 
squeeze a few brittle, trebly leads from 
his guitar, answering Smith’s endless, 
fluid roll of low-end fills, heavy chords, 
and solos. Smith, who’s a shameless hot 
dog leading the Saturday Night Live 
band,“ was surprisingly economical: de- 
ferring whenever Dylan decided to slide 
some chords and wend a little lick, never 
overpowering the songs, even standing 
in®the shadows through much of the 
dimly lit set. 

"Dylan, who's 48, put the emphasis on 
His ‘60s songwriting — we're not the only 
énes who know that the bulk of his best 
work is behind him. But sometimes it 


Dylan: he too knows that the bulk of his best work is behind him. | 


Absolutel 


And the Waterboys go for a new look at the Orpheum 


PAUL ROBICHEAU 


positively 


Mike Scott of the Waterboys: joining American country and Irish folk 


took at least a full verse to recognize 
tunes as oft played as “Stuck Inside of 
Mobile with the Memphis Blues Again.” 
That's because he often sang, as he has 
for years, in Dylanspeak, jamming syl- 
lables together and spewing lyrics over 
chord changes in fast, random cadences. 

Sometimes this had an odd, telegram- 
like effect: ‘All along  watch- 
tower/Princess kept view.” And though 
it gave ‘“Everything’s Broken” — which 
Dylan and Smith hung on a riff akin to 
“Wipeout” — some urgency, it trampled 
the dark resonance of “Man in the Long 
Black Coat.” Dylanspeak seemed 
especially odd in light of the loving 
treatment he gave the lyrics of “Like a 
Rolling Stone,” ‘Most of the Time,” and 
a few others, opening his flat tenor to 
wring out the emotions his work remains 
well capable of triggering. 


Soundcheck 


The night before, the freewheelin’ 
Mike Scott and his current version of the 
Waterboys opened a two-night stand at 
the Orpheum. The first three Waterboys 
LPs colored Scott as a strong, Dylan- 
derived songwriter with a flair for nailing 
impressionistic ballads to a rock’ base. 
Now he’s fused American country roots 
to a traditional Irish folk sound, and his 
largely acoustic band offered a set built 


around songs from last year’s Fish-' 
erman’s Blues LP. Replete with reels and_ 
two-steps, it was a distance from the: 


brash performance the electric Water- 
boys gave opening for U2 at the 
Worcester Centrum four years ago. It was 
also virtually ruined by a bass-heavy mix 
that buried Scott's acoustic guitar and the 
subtle percussion, a mix that was as 
pleasant as a migraine during a dental 
visit. 

The execution was also low energy till 
the last five songs, when “We Will Not 
Be Lovers” surged from the stage and 
kindled a string of more-spirited playing. 
And the violin and accordion lines, as 
well as .Scott’s oblique strumming, 
walked the same path far too often. A 
shame, because the album is warm and 
spirited, charged with a zealot’s glee in 
discovering a new way to make music; 
But new styles requires new approacheé 
on stage, and a club seems a better pla 
to practice than the Orpheum. 3 
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AKU DINING ROOM NOW OPEN 
THURS., FRL., & SAT. ‘TIL 2PM 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER «+ LATE . 
536-0420 Brookline Ave 
king in Red Sox lot after 4pm (except night games) 
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Bud.- KEGS 


~GIMBEL’S| 


DISCOUNT LIQUORS 


1637 Beacon St., Brookline, (Wash. Sq.) 566-1672 


OPEN: Mon.-Sat., 9AM-11PM 


*39.99 


Bud... KEGS 


$26.95, pis deposit 


Call by Wed. Night to reserve for the weekend! 


ORLOFF VODKA 


We deliver! 


379 566-1672 
6-pack sale! MARCUS JAMES 


Kronenberg (1.00 coupon) 
San Miguel Dark $3.99 


a Gold ($1.50 Coupon ) 


White Zinfandel 750m! 
$3.99 ea. 2/7 


cope 


with this ad! 


(and a $5 purchase) 
One per customer 


Busch 


$9.99 case 


LARGEST SELECTION AND _ 
BEST PRICES ANYWHERE! 
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CELEBRATE! 
_ Our 16th year of 
: join now during our 
Birthday Special & 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


Where the best teachers make the difference 
KENMORE SQ. 
266-5643 536-3377 


492-4680 926-2700 


“When you join our 1 year program (Programs and facilities vary with location) ; co Zz oe 


COPLEY SQ. NEWTON/WELLESLEY 
237-6465 


CAMBRIDGE WATERTOWNSQ. 


THE STONE ROSES: 
PSYCHEBABBLIA 


he Stone Roses’ American debut, which 
they’ve named after themselves, opens 
with vocalist Ian Brown droning the 
mantra-like “I Wanna Be Adored.” At least the 
inflated sense of self-importance this suggests 


does abate during the following 11 songs — which | 


are either artfully ambiguous or just plain vague, 
depending on how receptive you are to Anglo- 
angst music. The Silvertone/RCA LP is well 
seasoned with ‘60s motifs and quotes from Simon 
& Garfunkel (“Elizabeth*My Dear”), mid-period 
Beatles (“Don’t Stop”), the Byrds, and even the 
Zombies and the Beach Boys. It’s all very clever 
(note the fade out, fade back in “I Am the 
Resurrection” — get it? resurrection?) and smooth- 
ly produced by John Leckie (Woodentops, Simple 
Minds) with a little help from Paul Schroeder 
(“Don’t Stop”) and New Order’s Peter Hook 
(“Elephant Stone”). Many of its songs could be 
strong singles, but the random quality of the 
whole is annoying. 

What's missing is any genuine feeling. The 
mood is detached, the intent evasive, and the 
result is an emotionally hollow portfolio. Brown’s 


Live and 


deliberate art-lisp slithers across pretty, harmless 
pop airs, declaring that “the past is yours but the 
future’s mine” and demanding to know “Are you 
all alone?/Are you made of stone?” while 
sounding as if he couldn’t care less. The only sign 
of a real heartbeat is John Squire’s guitar work. In 
“Waterfall” and at the end of “I Am the 
Resurrection” he plays engaging, edgy solos that 
cut across the maddeningly even grain of the 
music surrounding them. 

Squire says that the idea “was to incorporate art 
and wild sounds with attractive melodies” and 
that the band’s name was chosen “because it was 
a contradiction in terms. It seemed to fit.” Well, the 
Stone Roses aren’t the first group to attempt to 
translate the principles of art into pop music. 
Unfortunately, their translation seems to have lost 
something in its execution. Their myriad ‘60s 
references also lack substance. Compare “Don’t 
Stop” with the Godfathers’ “When Am I Coming 
Down?” Both borrow from Revolver-era psy- 
chedelia, but the Godfathers comment on the style 
and the period, whereas “Don’t Stop” is merely an 
agile demonstration of familiarity. Yes, the Stone 
Roses are proficient at striking a pose, but they'll 
have to invest a lot more heart and soul in their act 
to earn a real attitude. 

— Sandy Masuo 


RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS: 
FUNKY DRAWERS 


he Red Hot Chili Peppers’ fourth album, 

Mother’s Milk (EMI), finds them sadder but 

wiser funkateers. They've sobered up after 
the fatal drug overdose of guitarist Hillel Slovak 
and the exit of drummer Jack Irons, though you'll 
still see them wearing their BVDs in publicity 
photos. Even with replacements John Frusciante 
and Chad Smith, there’s not much musical 
change. Vocalist Anthony Kiedis and bassist Flea 
remain the soul of the band, if a more moral soul, 
one searching for a balance between good karma 
and great sex. 

Like a cocky rapper, Kiedis boasts about his 
band, himself, their funk, then spiels some 
spiritual Hendrix jargon. He’s soulful and sensu- 
ous on “Subway to Venus,” quick and sexy on 
“Stone Cold Bush,” and seeking redemption in 
Stevie Wonder’s “Higher Ground.” He busts the 
larger-than-life nihilism of the LA star scene on 
one of the LP’s best cuts, “Knock Me Down,” 
where he laments, “It’s so lonely when you don’t 
even know yourself.” And “Punk Rock Classic” is 
a shot of Black Flag-like adrenaline that jabs the 
industry brown-nosing of MTV poseurs. 

But don’t fret about the Peppers’ getting too 
serious. They've still got hot pants for a “Sexy 
Mexican Maid.” They turn in a powerhouse 
version of Jimi’s “Fire.” And they mess with yer 
head by juxtaposing a Bad Brains buzz with classy 
horn and cello on “Taste the Pain.” 

Mixing morality with musical mega-attack like 
some do-or-die frat is a tough act to balance — 


NELS ISRAELSON/EMI 


They’ve still got hot pants. 


especially live, where audiences can range from 
loving liberals to ‘militant jocks. A sold-out 
Channel show brought both factions together last 
weekend in qroom so tightly packed the ceiling 


_ dripped “funky” condensation. This oil-and-water 


crowd saw a great performance, however. Frus- 
ciante’s wild Isley Brothers fuzztone sound, 
Smith’s tribal drumming, Flea’s trad funk slaps, 
two charging female back-up singers, and Kiedis’s 
squawking and crotch grabbing all gave the house. 
a real reason to sweat. Much of the set was drawn 
from Mother's Milk, though they also chugged 
and rapped through their “Chili Peppers Theme 
Song” and the rhythmic puncher “Magic John- 
son,” a tribute to the LA Lakers hero that spurred 
the crowd into a chant of “LA sucks!” An encore of 
Funkadelic’s “Cosmic Slop” and Hendrix's 
“Crosstown Traffic’ sent skinheads and jocks 
catapulting into one another as less volatile fans 
bobbed in revelry. Not bad for would-be moralists 
in boxer shorts. 

— Laura Gilmore 


BLACK HAVANA 
and TRINERE: 
DISCO DUO ae. 


name, but by now disco’s the only game left, 
the only rock and roll with much ir- 
responsibility or audacity or get-up-and-go. 

As proof, the Black Havana Dance Compilation 
(Capitol) showcases a heady font of creative 
enthusiasm where Cuban-American Man- 
hattanites use every spice on the international rack 
to thicken the throb. The first and last sounds you 


I t’ll forever be afraid to call itself by its true 


hear on the LP are a sheik of Araby tending to his . 


harem. (Or maybe bemoaning tear-gassed West 
Bank mosques. I don’t speak the language, sorry.) 
And in Keith Thompson’s Mantronix-remixed 
opener, tribal chants trade places with guitar 
scritches and doubled-over drums while boogie- 
woogie notes fall like Jackson Pollock paint 
splotches. A ragamuffin who might as well be 
Norman Vincent Peale asserts that it’s better to 
“live positive’ than to waste away as a 
carcinogen-eating, racist drug addict — my 
sentiments exactly. 

Observing house disco’s role as the modern 
world’s great equalizer, Vice Versa, Trio Zero, and 
3 Big Men turn muzak into music, slipping drippy 
etherea that might well be lifted from Environ- 
ments records between trancy techno-bop and 
mechanical congas. Side two kicks off with a 
Sound Factory collage that shuffles Sylvester's 
“Dance (Disco Heat)” and Sly’s “Dance to the 
Music” with disorienting scratches and 
abracadabra synth-copation, then slides into an 
even wilder mosaic by Crowd Control. A woman 
snarls “you are so vicious” as if she were Lou Reed 
on Transformer, garbage-can timbales and JB horn 
vamps play havoc with nonsense phrases about 
poultry throwing, and suddenly we're confronted 
with a harsh, raw rap. 

If this sounds like one big mess, you're catching 
on, but if “messiness” were the point, none of it 
would work. The point is “party.” Gospel- 


testifying divas spinning their schmaltzy wares 
like a merry-go-round is the libation, and salsa- 
band ivory’s the glue that holds the mess together. 
The pianos are sampled by silicon chips, but so 
what — not since the New Orleans of Professor 
Longhair, James Booker, and Tuts Washington has 
an R&B-based American style derived so much 
from its white and black keys. 

If Black Havana is “rock,” Trinere & Friends 
Greatest Hits — the tunes on which date back over 
the past three years — is “pop.” Not only are the 
latter comp’s auteurs shyer about incorporating 
Afro-Latin angles than their Manhattan counter- 
parts, they’re shyer than such warriors as Exposé 
and Sweet Sensation and Miami Sound Machine. 
Which isn’t to say they’re shy, exactly — what 
initially interested me in the collection was a 
friend who saw Debbie Deb live in San Francisco 
and said she reminded him of Iggy Stooge. There’s 
a real arrogance to her giddiness. She just closes 
her eyes, plugs her nose, and jumps into the pool. 
She’s a knee-powdered flapper impatient for 
“jumping music, slick DJs, fog machines, and laser 
rays.” Hungry to consume bodies, Deb stomps her 
feet and grabs a man. She speeds her squeak up, 
shouts every word. 

After Deb’s two side-openers, Trinere & Friends 
collapses, sorta like Ig’s Raw Power after “Raw 
Power” and “Search and. Destroy.” But if Free- 
style’s three tracks work their kooky Kraftwerk- 
via-Bambaataa pocket-calculator herk-jerks till 
their microchips rust, at least they avoid the 


‘ eternal variations on Steve Martin’s “King Tut” 


practiced by Miami's robotic “bass-music” legions. 
As for the lovelorn morality plays of Trinere 
herself, that urbane retro-soul growl ain’t trashy 
enough, but I like the guitar buzz on “I Know You 
Love Me,” and it’s eerie how “All Night” slows the 
anticipatory upbeat of Shannon's “Let the Music 
Play” to a slinky mambo crawl. One question, 
though. When the LP title says Freestyle and 
Debbie Deb and Trinere are “friends,” does that 
mean they go to Dolphins games together, or 
what? Perhaps they hold Tupper ware parties. 

— Chuck Eddy 
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WITH HOST JEFF TURTON 


& SPECIAL GUEST APPEARENCES AT 


TOWER RECORDS 


JAZZ DEPARTMENT 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 29th, 12-3pm. 


FREE 


SUNDAY J JAZZ BRUNCH LIVE BROADCAST MUFFITS. 


& 
COFFEE 


COURTESY OF 


MrsMillersMuffins- 


EVERY JAZZ CD, CASSETTE & LP IS ON SALE NOW! 
CHOOSE FROM THESE TITLES & MANY, MANY MORE... 


HERB ALPERT 


sony boat 


incudes “3 O'clock Jump” 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 


STEVE TI 


BBETTS 
~ BIG MAP IDEA 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 


ANDREW D’ANGELO | 


DAVE GRUSIN 
MIGRATION 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 


| CHET BAKER SINGS 


9.99CD 6.99LP/CASS. 


COLOR RIT 


CARLOS ANGELES 


GENTLE BREEZE 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 


Front Seat 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 


AZ2-CLUB 
tENOR 
SAX 


SADAO WATANABE 


RICHARD ELLIOT 
Take To The Skies 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 


11.99CD 9.99LP/CASS(2) 


Above Auditorium F Stop on the Greentine 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE 
MARC JOHNSON 


WHEN HARRY @ 
MET SALLY... 


MUSIC FROM THE MOTION ON PICTURE 
Featuring Eleven Pertormences By 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 


se™ 
Ralph PetersonTrio 
Triangular 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS | 
OPEN ‘TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU! 


In Back Bay 


BOSTON. 
Mass. Ave. At Newbury 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 


11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 
SALE ENDS MIDNIGHT HALLOWEEN 


a 11.99CD 6.99LPCASS. 9.99CD 
Michel Petrucciani THE SPIN 
q 11.99CD 6.99CASS 6.99LP/CASS 11,99CD 6.99LP/CASS 11.996D 6.99LP/CASS “ad 
THE FABULOUS Thelonious Monk SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL JAZZ-CLUB & 
BAKER BoYS Prom Tho Metton Pleture Christopher Maso 
: Lutu's Back in Town | 4 
11.99CD 7.99LP/CASS(2) 11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 11.99CD 6.99LP/CASS 8.99CD 4.99CASS 
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John Zorn plays on 
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by Bob Blumenthal 


John Zorn: fuser of styles and cultures 


t's Sunday afternoon, yet 

lessons are very definitely 

being taught in Harvard's 
Adams House common room. 
The place is packed, with stu- 
dents sitting on laps and couch 
arms, squeezing through 
doorways. They are straining to 
hear and see a semi-circle of 
seemingly mismatched musi- 
cians; a cellist rubbing elbows 
with a guttural vocalist, a bop- 
pish alto saxophonist with a 
heavy-metal guitarist. In the 
center, flashing hand signals and 
“score cards,” ripping a head- 
band on ahd off, chiding his 
musicians and explaining his 
methods with scatological 
enthusiasm, sits John Zorn, new- 
music bellwether, fuser of styles 
and cultures. 

Zorn, who would spend Mon- 
day rehearsing the professionals 
playing a retrospective of ‘his 
music for the October 19 opening 
concert of the Museum of Fine 
Art’s “American Originals’ 
series, arrived in town a day early 
to lead Harvard students through 
an “open rehearsal/work- 
shop/performance” of Cobra, 
which is more a system for 
spontaneous ensemble com- 
munication than a fixed score. 
Inspired by the academic setting 
— and the near-universal pans of 
his 1987 concert at Sanders 
Theatre — he assumed his best 


bad-boy attitude, dropping as - 


many expletives per minute as 
Miles Davis and grabbing every 
opportunity to lambaste the uni- 
versity. Asked whether his meth- 
ods have been influenced by John 
Cage, he admitted to liking 
Cage’s music, “but his fucking 
holy man attitude makes me sick: 
If | see one more Cage tribute, I 
think I'll puke.” Zorn knew, of 
course, that Harvard's Office for 
the Arts, which was sponsoring 
his Adams House visit, had re- 
cently been involved in a major 
Cage series. 

When asked about his own 
academic background, Zorn 
noted defiantly that he had 
dropped out of Webster College 
in Missouri after a year and a 
half, and he suggested that the 
assembled undergraduates might 
heed his example. Yet during his 
brief visit, Zorn taught these 
musicians a new language (aided 
by the prep work of pianist 
Stephen Drury, who also or- 
ganized the MFA concert) and 
brought them, if not to total 
command, at least to the level of 
pidgin fluency. 

Zorn comes across as someone 
constitutionally driven to thumb 
his nose at authority. At 36, he 
still seems like a cynic in a 
dormitory bull session, though 
his motives are extremely 
positive. As he explained near the 
end of his Sunday session, he and 
several friends who arrived in 


New York City in the mid-70s 
(including Wayne Horvitz, Bobby | 
Previte, and Elliott Sharp) believe 
that “all genres of music are 
equal,” that one need not create. a 
hierarchy in ghich classical 
supersedes jazz, and jazz blues, 
on down the line. His composi- 
tions, whether the random, 
fragmented “game” pieces of his 
first decade on the -Lower East 
Side, or the more deliberately 
assembled later works heard on 
the Nonesuch albums The Big 
Gundown and Spillane, pursue 
these egalitarian concerns with a 
vengeance, mixing styles and 
performers in whiplash explora- 
tions of everything. 

Cobra, which was first per- 
formed in Boston at the 1985 
Tensile Strength Festival, is 
Zorn’s ultimate game piece, in 
which a prompter and= an 
ensemble of variable size (there 
were 14 players at both Adams 
House and the MFA) throw cues 
back and forth to establish the 
musical rules. The score of Cobra 


Jan 


_looks more like a computer man- 


ual — one page of symbols, 
followed by four pages explain- 
ing what they mean. The letter 
“P,” for example, stands for 
“pool,” which means that anyone 
not playing may enter, and any- 
one playing must either stop or 
radically change what he or she is 
doing. Different sets of signals 
are cued by pointing to the 
mouth, nose, eye, head, and 
palm. The prompter acts as a 
traffic cop, flashing one player's 
signals to some or all of the 
others, and the players respond 
— unless they have donned 
headbands and become “guer- 
tillas,” which permits them to 
ignore the rules, or become tem- 
porary prompters for others. ~ 
The goals of spontaneous in- 
spiration and unprecedented jux- 
taposition are pursued zealously 
by Zorn the prompter, who gets 
most upset when a sax- 
ophone/bass duet falls into 
“Night in Tunisia.” “You two 
were playing together, and it's 
not supposed to sound together,” 
he chides. On the other hand, it’s 
not supposed to sound totally 
random; another player is told 
that “you decide what to put on 
top of what another player estab- 
lishes, but it has to be a re- 
cognizable style — and non- 
idiomatic free improvisation is 
not a recognizable style!” Later 
he explains that “all of my pieces 
are blocks of sound. Everything is 
intensified. You're supposed to 
put everything you've got into 
this moment of music.” But “it’s 
not about speed. I'd rather you 
take 20 seconds, think of some 
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things stylistically removed from 
what another player has estab- 
lished, then pick the weirdest 
thing you were able to come up 
with.” 

Two obvious criticisms have 
been lodged against Zorn’s meth- 
ods, and they were heard again 
after the MFA retrospective: that 
it’s been. done -before, by john 
“the fucking holy man’ Cage, 
among others; and that the com- 
positions sound more interesting 
when described than when 
heard. To these ears, both .com- 
plaints can be met by the right set 
of performers to realize Zorn’s 
concepts. Of course the cueing 
and “chance” interactions are not 
new, but contemporary musi- 


cians such as those who regularly - 


collaborate with Zorn have a 
broader base from which to draw 
and a surer feel for improvisation 
based on their extensive exposure 
to jazz. 

Of the Cobra performances 
heard in these parts, the Adams 
House versions were more con- 
vincing than those at the MFA, 
(Neither had the impact of the 
Tensile Strength performance, 
which was done by a group of 


Zorn regulars.) The students were’ 


more into the game, more willing 
to give and take cues, and to 
interact with the entire ensemble 
rather than two or three con- 
tiguous players. 

At the MFA, where Cobra was 


done in three versions of 


diminishing length, the piece’s 
freewheeling spirit did not be- 
come totally contagious until! the 
end of take two. Too many of the 
responses were familiar quotes 
(from Mozart, Beethoven's Ninth, 
“It Had To Be You,” “The Star 
Spangled Banner’) that several 
players kept clinging to like 
security blankets. There was also 
precious little guerrilla activity, 
except from one squad of rock 
players who grew, frustrated in 
their inability to get the attention 
of prompter Stephen Drury. Indi- 


vidual performers were im- 
pressive, particularly vocalist 
Pauline Easy-Off and_ pianist 
Dona! Fox, but too many of the 
players appeared uneasy with 
Zorn’s system. 

The newer works on the pro- 
gram, from Zorn’s- post-game 
period, were far more satisfying. 
“Hu Die,” named after a Chinese 
actress, involved guitarists David 
Fiuczynski and Christian Rover, 
plus narrator Kai-Li Peng. The 
episodic structure yielded a de- 
licate, haunting performance that 
realized its cinematic ambitions 
thanks primarily to the rich im- 
plications of Zorn’s melody and 
the imagination and taste of the 
guitarists. The piece’s fragmented 
nature led the guitarists to adopt 
different. perspectives as they 
moved through it. 

There were also eight short 
“hardcore pieces” for alto sax, 
three electric guitars, synthesizer, 
electric bass, and drums. These 
were slashing and violent, even 
briefer than the Ornette Coleman 
tunes that Zorn the alto sax- 
ophonist interprets with his hard- 
core quintet on the recent Spy vs. 
Spy (Elektra/Musician) album. 
“Obeah Man” was typical of their 
quick-cut method, as a rapid two- 
beat thrash pattern was broken 
by hints of a church organ. The 
band, led by drummer Al 
Pahanish, had the diffidently 
antagonistic manner required to 
play pieces entitled ‘Blood 
Duster,” “Fuck the Facts,” and 
“The Perfume of a Critic’s Burn- 
ing Flesh.” 

I'm far less happy than Zorn 
seems to be with the notion that 
an audience’s attention span is 
tested after 45 seconds, but | do 
think that his recent major works, 
The Big Gundown and the com- 
position “Spillane,” prove that 
improvising and studio tech- 
nology can co-exist brilliantly. | 
can't embrace everything | heard 
at the MFA, but I still say go ‘head 
John. With your bad self. 0 


__ is easy. And there are big advantages. 


~~ Account falls below the minimum balance 


to find in Harvard Square, Kendall Square, 
Porter Square, and in Belmont Center. 

Your CSB ATM Card is good at 
thousands of locations. It lets you access 
other X-Press 24? CIRRUS? NYCE* or 
Money Supply” terminals. And you can use 
your card at participating Mobil Service 

Stations offering the point-of-sale system. 
. Check out the big advantages of 
banking at CSB. You'll find we really 
do make it easy. 


Banking at Cambridge Savings Bank 


You'll find it’s economical to get a CSB 
NOW Account and CSB X-Press 24* ATM 
Card. The maintenance fee and per check 
fee that you pay when your CSB NOW 


are lower than those charged by most other 
banks in the area. There's no annual fee for 
a CSB ATM Card, and no charge to use your 
card at any CSB ATM location. We're easy 


(AMBRIDGE 
ES SAVINGS BANK 
Member FDIC/DIFM 


Just right for you. 


For information, call (617) 864-8700 
Harvard Sq., Kendall Sq., Porter Sq. (Mass. Ave.), Porter Sq. Shopping Center, Belmont Center 


Hep septet 


Jay Brandford makes it new 


by Jon Garelick 


Jay Brandford: the parts fit. 


ou could say there's 
VY nothing new about the Jay 

Brandford Septet, from its 
blues and standard-based charts 
to its individual players: a pianist 
in love with Wynton Kelly, a 
tenor player who moves through 
the realms of Hank Mobley and 
hard-bop Coltrane, a Freddie 
Hubbard trumpet, and the leader 
himself, whose pure-toned alto 
prefers Cannonball Adderley to 
David Sanborn. 

But despite their cozy familiar- 
ity, the septet sounds like no one 
else in town, and as a group they 
add up to more than the sum of 
their heroes. For evidence, listen 
to Live at the Willow Jazz Club, 


(The Jay Brandford Septet will 
appear as part of the Highland 
Jazz Series on Saturday, October 
28 at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, 1135 Walnut Street, 
Newton, at 8 p.m. Tickets are $8, 
$7 for seniors and students; $5 
student-rush tickets go on sale at 
7:45 p.m. Call 965-4424.) 


their locally available tape that 
features several Brandford or- 
iginals. The leader has found a 
way to play mainstream jazz 
while avoiding its most prevalent 
trap — the bebop quintet, with its 
predictable theme-solos-theme 
structure. His band features some 
of the’ best local soloists: trom- 
bonist Hal Crook (who's also a 
‘member of the Phil Woods Quin- 
tet), tenor David Finucane, 
trumpet Andy Gravish, pianist 
Dan Trudell. But his approach 
emphasizes the ensemble, the 
interplay of the four horns as well 
as that of soloist and rhythm 
section. 

Brandford’s arrangement. of 
“God Bless the Child” begins 
with his unaccompanied alto’s 
repeated descending four-note 
phrase, which is joined by longer 
contrapuntal lines from the trom- 
bone, then tenor, and finally the 
trumpet melody before the whole 
band kicks in for a funky reading 
of the theme. On “The Groovy 
Few,” a sprightly interpolation of 
“The. Man 1 Love,” Brandford 
employs similar canon-like en- 
trances on a rapidly ascending 
parallel horn figure that makes a 
surprise appearance just before 
the out-chorus and trades eights 
with the solo bass. . 

In lesser hands, these touches 
might come across as overwritten 
gimmickry, but Brandford has 
made the work of writers like 
Oliver Nelson and Duke Pearson 
his textbook, and he knows how 
to make the parts fit. He'll play 
with dynamics, getting unison 
horns to ‘move with precision 
from soft to loud in the space of a 
short phrase, and then come back 
with flute. and muted trumpet 
playing against tenor and trom- 

See BRANDFORD, page 24 
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SOUNDGARDEN T-SHIRT 


With purchace of SOUNDGARDEN CD. LP or Cassette 
__ While supplies last. 
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LOUDER THAN LOVE 


LO 
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Kater at all NEWEURKY CbMICS 
locations to win a 
Megabass Boombox 
ALSO 
ON SALE THIS WEEK 


& 


POP WILL EAT ITSELF RAGING SLAB. 


EURYTHMICS 
WE Too ARE 


@ DON'T ASK ME WHY @ 
THE KING & QUEEN OF AMERICA @ 
@ ANGEL® 


TONY NUTLEY/TV SOUTH 


Sir Michael Tippett: a wonderful piece of new music 


Good-memory lane 
Tippett’s Songs, Handel's Judas 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


t's rare in these parts for a musical 
I event to be truly awful. There are so 

many superlative musicians that we 
can generally take for granted some 
minimal level of competence. But it’s 
almost equally rare to encounter in live 
performances those moments (let alone 
entire evenings) of pure sublimity that 
you can count on when you put on your 
favorite recording of a great piece of 
music. So though I haven't been to a 
concert yet this season that has blown me 
away from beginning to end, I’ve. ex- 
perienced a handful of performances that 
I think I'll always remember. Call me 
lucky. 

For instance, at the New England 
Conservatory, where Sir Michael Tippett, 
the elder statesman among British com- 
posers, was in residence for a week 
before going on to Houston for the world 
premiere of his fifth opera, New Year, the 
revelation for me came in Songs for Dov, 
the last piece on the last program in his 
honor (October 21). The concert, called 
appropriately “A Tippett Celebration,” 
was a mini-retrospective of Tippett’s 
career, from his lovely 1942 Second 
String Quartet — given a performance 
perhaps in a higher gear than this 
intimate, gracious work calls for, with its 
evocations of folk tunes and Renaissance 
polyphony, but nevertheless thoroughly 
convincing (the players, all pros, were 
James Buswell, Ellen Jewett, Marcus 
Thompson, and Colin Carr) — to the 
composer's feasing and scintillatingly 
discordant Wolf Trap Fanfare of 1980, 
impressively intoned by the students in 
the NEC Wind Ensemble. 

Songs for Dov was composed in 1970, 
an offshoot of Tippett’s complex psycho- 
symbolic opera The Knot Garden. Dov 
‘(derived from the Hebrew for David) is a 
musician, clearly an autobiographical 
counterpart of the composer. At the end 
of the opera, he’s left to pursue his 
vocation, his “calling,” alone. The three 
Songs form a large-scale piece for 
orchestra and tenor and represent Dov’s 
(or Tippett’s) symbolic manifesto. 

The work for me has been problematic. 
It’s full of wonderful orchestral effects: a 
passage quoting Ariel’s song “Come unto 
these yellow sands” from The Tempest 
(The Knot Garden is virtually a modern 


revisionist retelling of Shakeapeuie late 
romance) combines piccolo, harp, and 
electric guitar, and there’s a delectable 
Britishy trumpet solo that reminds me of 
the one in the Beatles’ “Penny Lane.” But 
Tippett’s text is typically full of embar- 
rassingly self-conscious clichés of collo- 
quial hip lingo: “O stop the world I want 
to get off”; “It don’t mean a thing if it 
ain't got that swing”; “Sure, baby.” And 
the jazzy accompaniment seems equally 
heavy-handed in its ironic embodiment 
of one of Tippett’s stated themes: “The 
living language of our time is urban.” 
There’s an eloquent recording of this 
conducted by Sir Michael himself on 
Virgin Classics, but the powerful realfza- 
tion of the demanding solos by tenor 
Brad Cresswell and the kaleidoscopic 
orchestral parts by the NEC Contem- 


- porary Ensemble under John Heiss, who 


coordinated the entire Tippett week, 
convinced me for the first time of the 
honesty of Tippett’s testament, or, per- 
haps more accurately, his search for one. 


Classical 


Heiss and Cresswell clearly love this 
piece; and, perhaps inspired by Tippett’s 
presence, their shaping of the cycle, their 
timing, made the most both of Tippett’s 
jokes, his doubts and self-mockery, and 
the painful earnestness of his effort. I 
came away from the concert feeling I'd 
discovered a wonderful new piece of 
music. In his post-concert farewell 
speech-cum-benediction, Tippett was 
moved and delighted. He even pointed 
out that one of the young percussionists . 
was named Dov. 

Some other recent performances had 
that quality of revelation: soprano Jeanne 
Ommerlé’s contribution to Christopher 
Hogwood’s beautifully played but shape- 
less performance of Haydn’s The Crea- 
tion, opening the Handel & Haydn 
Society’s 175th Season (October 8); 
Fenwick Smith’s breathstopping flute 
playing in the Prokofiev Flute Sonata 
and Bruce Coppock’s singing cello 
phrases in Beethoven's Ghost Trio in the 
Boston Chamber Music Society's fine 

See CLASSICAL, page 20 
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Over the past 15 years as a music industry professional, 
I've come across many people who desire to support them- 
selves exclusively from the music business. They want to... 


* Quit their day jobs 
* Make better use of their time 

* * Secure productive business & musician contacts 
* Substantially advance their careers 


i And yet they knew of no place to learn how to achieve these 

Yon It is all too common a problem. At one point, | myself 
held a series of boring, dead-end day jobs. But | knew that 

J other people were making a living doing music and many of 

decided | would analyze the facts, plan my strategy, and begin 

J] to do what | really wanted to do. 


I It worked. | found that there is a system. It's the system 

I] every successful person in the music industry utilizes. | call it 

I “The Four Pillars Of Profit". Unless you know & apply the 
system your career will advance very slowly (if at all). That's 
why | offer you the opportunity to learn the system with alot 

| less work, alot less wasted time, & at alot less expense. 


I IMPORTANT FACT: Most people will ignore this opportu- 
nity. They are skeptical (regardless of money-back guarantees) 
or bitter or maybe just too tired to try. That's ok...they don’t 

1 concern me. | want to reach the person who is truly committed. 

J The person who demands to know how to win the race. After 

i all, that’s the only person who is going to succeed. ; 


DOING MUSIC & NOTHING ELSE: The Music Business 
i Seminar is an educational, 14-segment weekend program 
designed to take you from where you are now in the music 
J] business and give you the knowledge and professional 
1 contacts to make the system work for you. 


1 You will discover exactly what to do and how to do it. 

j Proven shortcuts and inside, documented hard facts - not 
theory. This is not a dry, textbook rehash: The program is 

| based on an examination of what goes on behind the scenes. 

| You will review the cases of name-recognizable bands. You'll 

z contrast that information with your personal career strategies. 


Since late 1986, | have taught DM&NE twice a year, every 

| year in Boston. Almost every seminar has sold out all available 
seats. 3 years and 350+ students later, the success stories 

J are piling up. Even a couple of Billboard charted hits (great 

i work, guys!). And now, as we start our fourth year, DM&NE is 
going out on the road. 24 major metros. i i 

i program. Get excited about your career! The success stories 

y are going to continue. | want you to be NEXT! 


i How Am | Going To Teach You? 
The curriculum is designed to produce results. It is made 
i up of 3 distinct components. We start with a complete investi- 
gation of the first segment’s topic: “Establishing Goals & © 
J Direction’. You wouldn't embark on an important 
5 journey without a map, right? Why not learn how to 
precisely map out and guide your career? 


i The second component concerns exposing the trade 
secrets and inside rules of 12 critically important topics. We 
{ will explore current accepted and innovative industry practices 

| and contrast them with your past, if not current, situation. 


IB The third and final consists of each student 
t making decisions about realistic career objectives. Then, a 

: will be designed based on 
I ail of the new information that has been absorbed during the 
J seminar. Students have the option of passing in their work for 
I the instructor's comments, criticisms, and on-going support. 


ESTABLISHING GOALS & DIRECTION 
GOOD BUSINESS SENSE 
THE FORMATION OF A PROFESSIONAL BAND 
BOOKING PROFITABLE GIGS & TOURS 
SONGWRITERS AND PUBLISHING INCOME 
PRODUCING EFFECTIVE DEMOS 
VIDEOS FOR THE 
CAPTURING PUBLICITY & AIRPLAY 
RAISING CAPITAL & SPONSORSHIPS 
HOW TO GET A RECORD DEAL 
ATTRACTING PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 
COMPUTERS IN THE MUSIC BUSINESS 
_THE FOUR PILLARS OF PROFIT 
WRITING YOUR ACTION PLAN 


WORKSHEETS & TRADE PAPER REPRINTS 
Printed handouts are distributed for each of the 14 different 
H topic segments. You'll read why Patti Smyth of Scandal made 
' only $7,000 from her platinum 2nd album. You'll see in print 


4 You'll capture on paper the key ideas and formulas presented 
at the seminar for future use. You'll receive a specially de- 

I signed, organizational 3-ring binder with 21 tabs. This will be 

| an invaluable tool that is referred to time & time again. 


Learn How YOU 


Can Get | 


Record 


HOW TO GET A RECORD DEAL 
| will teach you how to get a record deal. Yes, you read it right. 
| will teach you at least one way that you can use to guarantee 
yourself a record deal. You will ignite a major label bidding war. 
You will have A&R calling you up. It's all part of the system. 


Is it hard to do? You will learn all of the skills you need to 
know throughout the DM&NE seminar. | will provide you with a 
list of each and every step necessary to get the record deal. Is 
proof available? | have documented cases of bands who have 
been signed to major labels using these methods and | will 
name those bands. | will give you copies of written proof to 
examine. You may be next, if you follow this method. Can you 
figure the system out without taking the seminar? Probably not. 


| know that promising to teach someone how to get a record 
deal is a very big claim. !n fact, | would warn you to be skeptical 
of anyone who makes such a claim. But Doing Music & Nothing 
Else is no ordinary music business seminar (more about that 
later). | am so confident of my claim that | will again reiterate: if / 
do not show you how to get a record deal, or if you do not 
believe that it would work, | will refund your entire admission. 


COPIES OF FILL4N LEGAL CONTRACTS 
Although | cannot render legal advice, nor do | recommend 
that you use these contracts without having your lawyer review 
your needs, these are copies of the'real thing. You will receive... 


* Group Partnership * Publishing 

* Major Label Record Deal * Booking 

* Songwriting Agreement * Management 
A POWERFUL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


You'll receive a massive bibliography which lists over 200 
music business-oriented books, broken down under categories. 
The bibliography also lists contact information for annual trade 
directories, trade papers, conventions, computer programs, 
songwriter organizations, demo coniesis, and other professional 

iations. 


FREE DIRECTORIES OF EXCLUSIVE CONTACTS 
New England Booking and Management Agencies ($45) 
Major and Indie Record Labels & Theit A&R Reps ($95) 
Publicity Contacts in New England: Print, Radio, TV/Cable ($45) 
Regional Entertainment Attorneys ($25) 
Regional Recording Studios ($45) 
Worth $250 if purchased separately!!! 


PERSONAL SONG & DEMO CRITIQUES 
You are encouraged to submit your best song to me for a 
complete and confidential review. You'll receive back a critique 
sheet covering such topics as melody, arrangement, perform- 
ance, production, & any other relevant comments and criticisms. 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER YOU COMPLETE THE COURSE? 
| deeply and sincerely care about your individual success. | 

know how hard you are working. | understand how much this 
means to you. | realize your potential: That’s why | have 
designed a series of FREE “aftercare” opportunities to continue 
to build your education. Doing Music & Nothing Else has become 
more than a music business seminar. Itis a program. A 
program where you can become as involved as you desire. 
Here's how... 


* TOLLFREE TELEPHONE COUNSELING 
* THE DOING MUSIC & NOTHING ELSE JOURNAL 
* A&R TIP SHEET & SHOWCASE PROGRAM 


USE THE DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN! 

Your total tuition for participating in Doing Music & Nothing 
Else: The Music Business Seminar is $295. A $145 deposit 
reserves you a seat. You may choose to pay the balance in full 
on or before the morning of the seminar. Or you may utilize a 
deferred payment pian. A $145 deposit on or before the 
morning of the seminar gets you in! The final balance of $150 can 
be paid with a personal check postdated 30 days later. The 
postdated check must be presented upon registration the first 
morning of the seminar but it will not be deposited for thirty days. 
A $10 processing fee is charged when using the deferred 
payment plan. 


HOW TO ATTEND THE SEMINAR FOR FREE 

Free? Get in for free? Yes, that's right. Let me explain. | have 
initiated a group discount policy |.call the “Buddy System”. It 
works like this. For every “buddy” you are directly responsible for 
bringing to the seminar, you will receive $50 off your admission 
cost and an additional $50 off each buddy's admission. Does that 
mean that if you bring in six buddies (maybe your whole band and 
crew?), I'll pay you five bucks? 6 X $50 = $300 - $295 = $5. You 
got it! In fact, you could make a profit. 


REGISTER NOW 
FOR THE MOST IMPORTANT 
YOUR MUSIC CAREER. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

There's a proverb that goes: “If you give a man a fish he 
eats for one day. Teach him how to fish and he'll never be - 
hungry again”. That's similar to your decision whether or not to 
spend your time and money on this seminar. Sure $295 is alot 
of money; maybe you could buy two new Shure SM58 Micro- 
phones, a couple of cables and stands for that amount. But 
what if, for $295, you could learn how to buy the whole PA, and 
with someone else’s money? Or what if you could learn how to 
get your record deal? Or make your living solely from the 
music business? Would you trade the two mikes, cables, and 
Stands for that opportunity? Those are really your choices. 


*** FULL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE * * * i 
Please make absolutely sure you understand: you have 

a complete, money-back guarantee when you choose 
Doing Music & Nothing Else. \f, after taking the seminar, you I 
do not believe you got your money's worth, tell me and | will im- 
mediately refund your entire admission price of $295. No risk 

i in. | urge you 
to make the investment into your future and register now!. 


| look forward to you at the seminar. 
Peter C. Knickles, Seminar Instructor 


P. S. If you would like more information please call and request 
a full 12 page brochure. In it, you'll find even more answers as 
to how this seminar can help you obtain the success you 
deserve. You'll read testimonials of others who have partici- 
pated and how it has enabled them to push their careers to 
astonishing new heights. I'll provide you with the phone 
numbers of these people so you can speak to them directly. 
That's how confident | am that Doing Music & Nothing Else will i 
provide YOU with the solutions to reach your goals. Guaran- 
teed or your money back. 


The New England Musicians Association 
2 Roland Kimball Road, Freeport, Maine 04032 1 
Proudly Presents 


DOING MUSIC & 
NOTHING ELSE 


TUITION: $295 
TIME: 10 - 6 PM 
DIRECTIONS: Call Site 


November 18 & 19 - Boston, MA 
Mass College of Art - (617) 232-1555 | 
December 2 & 3 - Providence, Ri 1 
Omni Biltmore Hotel - (401) 421-0700 
December 9 & 10 - Hartford , CT 
Sheraton Hotel - (203) 728-5151 


Walk Up Registration or 1 
Guarantee A Seat Now! 
(800) 448-3621 


or from inside Maine 
(207) 865-1128 


SEMINAR APPLICATION 


{_} YES, Please enroll me in Doing Music & Nothing Else: The J 
Music business Seminar. Enclosed please find a check or I 


I money order payable to NEMA inthe amountof$ st 

J willbe paying the balance, if any is due, at the seminar. | will | 
DAMA, Ri, CT, site (circle choice). 
Name 
Band/Company Name 

city State Zip 
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Classical 


Continued from peat 

season opener (October.20). anid 
the Boston Cecilia‘s latest Handel 
oratorio, Judas Maceabaeus, also 
had some memorable ‘moments 
(October 22). 

The Cecilia, uride 
Donald Teeters, has been a no 
force int ston’s recent. Han 
revival. The militant, ete 
Judas Magcabaeus, is Hand 
so-called “Jewish” oratorio, telt- 
ing the behind feastiof 
lights” Banka, In fact, there 
isn’t story. The Heb: 


warrior (his name means “Judah, _ 
as Stephen Jay-" 
Gould, a member_of the Cecilia: ~ 


the Hammer,” 


chorus, explained it his program: § 
note) wins victories: and 


saves the Temple Jerusalem - 


from-destruction. And the libretto 


by Thomag Morrell is notoriously . 


written. “Pious orgies,” for exam- 
ple, are what the hero’s brother 
calls for at the death of their 
father. This has always been one 
of Handel's most popular choral 
works. 

Teeters’s performances are 
usually characterized by elegance 
and refinement (‘Pious orgies’) 
rather than energy and drama, 
and Judas Maccabaeus needs all 
the dramatic urgency it can get. 
Fortunately, the Cecilia chorus 
mustered up more energy than 
usual. And Teeters shaped the 
most famous chorus, “See, the 
conquering hero comes,” into an 
eloquent crescendo, a_ victory 
march approaching nearer and 
nearer. 

The Cecilia also once again had 
the unique contribution of 
soprano Nancy Armstrong, as the 
Israelitish Woman. Armstrong 
has communicativeness, drama 
to spare, built into her warbling 
tones and impeccable diction. 
Her every entrance made you sit 
up, pay attention, and be 


thankful that you were once 


__....again in her presence. The other 


_ soloists — tenor Rockland Os- 


know what he’s doing when 
actors like Kathy Baker and Kevin 
Spacey are neglected for Lem- 


“Qiadas),, bass James Kleyla® 7mon's craftsmanlike doddering. 


Monahan (the Isfaelitish Man} — 
are [artists | 
Monahan’s “sagging; “counter- 
tenorish Singing 
powetful impression she: made 
with Sequentia*in last 
“eatly-miusi¢ festival)* But “only. 
Armstrong: ‘the. 
-and= immediac let 
know . you: were listening 

ticular Handel 
| 


from 
this old mari gy! — 


Mghe Copley Place, the Janus, 
7 the Circle. 
— Charles Taylor 


ANIMAL 
BEHAVIOR 


of any movie that 
iB features. a chimpanzee. 
Animal has one, 

and he: upstages all the human 
@etors not;»because his per- 
is-s6 good but because 
y@ textbook examples of 

wi miscast a picture. 


Music, professor Armand As- 


“sante. courts: psychologist Karen 
Allen, o’s absorbed in her 
_.jattempt) ts teach monkey Michael 
“té speak in sign language. Holly 
‘Hunter Assante’s perky 

or; whose little daughter, 


nei 
His wife’ (Olympia. Dukakis, “like “Michael, doesn’t speak. It 


under pounds of make-up, doing 
a wheezing tough-old-broad rou- 
tine) has a heart attack, and he 
suffers senility, coma, cancer, 
schizophrenia, cancer again, and 
the attentions of Ted Danson as 
the son who wants to make up 
for years of neglect. It’s the type 
of plot: Candide might encounter 
if he wandered into a geriatric 


soap 


opera. 
Unlike the old _tearjerkers, 
which at least were up-front 
about their manipulation, Dad 
comes from the Terms of Endear- 
ment school of genteel string 
pullers that pretend to be real 
stories of people who discover 
how much they love each other, 
as Danson does with Lemmon 
and with his own teenage son. 
But there’s something sick about 
a movie that uses cancer as the 
quickest route to hug therapy — 
though that doesn’t seem to have 
occurred to director Gary David 
Goldberg (creator of Family Ties), 
who makes Dad oh-so-sensitive. 
You can tell a director doesn’t 


doesn’t take a Nobel Prize win- 
ner to figure out who’s going to 
bring whom together, but it does 
take director H. Anne Riley for- 
ever to make the obvious hap- 


n. 
es also beyond the actors’ 
abilities to make you give a damn 
about the characters, though they 
do make you wonder what the 
women in this movie see in the 
cadaverous Assante and how 
Allen is supposed to teach any 
creature to speak when she can’t 
even deliver her own_ lines 
without stumbling. Actually, I 
suspect Michael must 
learned just enough English to 
write this screenplay, under the 
pseudonym Susan Rice. Guess 
it'll be a while before he pecks 
out Hamlet. At the Copley Place. 

— Gary Susman 


NEXT OF KIN 
Patrick 


n Next of Kin, 
I Swayze plays a Chicago cop 
hailing from the Ap- 


have 


palachians out to find the Mafi- 
oso who killed. his _ younger 
brother (Bill Paxton) before his 
older brother (Liam Neeson), 
who’s come from the mountains 


swearing revenge, gets to the guy | 


first. Meanwhile, the killer 
(Adam Baldwin) is having family 
problems of his own vying with 
his half-brother (Ben Stiller) for 
their father’s favor. 


The script, by Michael Jenning, - 


sets up an interesting. parallel 
between the clannishness of the 
Mafia and the Appalachian com- 
munity, but it never explores it. 
As Swayze gets further into his 
investigation and abandons his 
cop’s ethics for the code of 
vengeance he’s been trying to 
defeat, the action-movie mechan- 
ics defeat any examination of the 
moral ambiguity of his actions. 
But the film is still about a half- 
hour too long. Director John 


Irvin, a fine action-movie crafts- © 


man (and in a movie like Ham- 
burger Hill, something more), 
does what he can. 

Swayze, not actor enough to 
get at the potential complexities, 
and not ham enough to maintain 
the righteous-man routine he 
suggests he’s capable of in the 
first scene, is stranded. He's 
relaxed and appealing in his 


_scenes with Helen Hunt, who’s 


very likable as his wife. Killing 
off a source of energy like Bill 
Paxton so early is a mistake. But 
Liam Neeson helps by suggesting 
the closed-off anger of a deeply 
suspicious man adrift in the city. 
Ben Stiller is smugly funny as the 
flashy young mobster working 
his way up the family ladder. 
And as the manager of a flop- 
house, Michael J. Pollard does 
one of his amusingly gnomish 
routines. Pollard has become like 
a hip Gabby Hayes. It’s a wonder 
the Appalachian folk don’t claim 
him for their own. At the Beacon 
Hill and the Allston and in the 
suburbs. 
— Charles Taylor 


IMMEDIATE 
FAMILY * 
mmediate Family deserves 
some sort of prize for being 
the most condescending 
movie of the year. There was 
plenty of condescension in direc- 


tor Jonathan Kaplan’s last picture, 
The Accused, where Jodie 


Foster's working-class rape vic- 


tim was conceived as a loser in 
awe of her hot-shot lawyer. In 
this story of an upper-middle- 
class couple (Glenn Close arid 
James Woods) who arrange to 
adopt the baby of a pregnant 
working-class’ Midwestern girl, 
it’s Mary Stuart Masterson who 
gets to play the loser. 

Kaplan’s early pictures had a B- 
movie energy. Essentially he’s 
still making B-movies, laying 
things out in the simplest 
possible terms, doing all the work 
for the audience. Here, the cam- 
era dotes on the tastefully ap- 
pointed shorefront home of Close 
and Woods, and when we see 
Masterson’s house sitting by the 
freeway, with her stepfather’s 18- 
wheeler parked out front, we're 
cued to think, “Is this any place to 


raise a child?’ Woods and Close | 


are just as tasteful. Close stares 
off longingly into the distance, 
and Woods tries to come on like a 
nice guy; he’s believable only 
when insulting a silly hat she 
wears, or reading a James 
Crumley novel. 

The movie takes every op- 
portunity to ridicule Masterson 
and her boyfriend (Kevin Dillon) 
for their taste in clothes, music, 
speech, food. The question of 
which couple is more emotional- 
ly equipped to. be parents is 
fudged; what the film ends up 
saying is that the best mommies 
and daddies are the ones with the 
bucks. Immediate Family is quin- 
tessential Reagan ‘80s. At the 
Copley Place and the Circle and 
in the suburbs. 


— Charles Taylor 
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Continued from page 11 
opening event of the academy's 
annual “Next Wave” festival 

Empty Places, a 90-minute col- 
lage of music, dialogue, and 
constantly shifting visuals all 
concocted by Anderson, is her 
first solo work since her six-and- 
a-half-hour marathon United 
States. Empty Places and Strange 
Angels share more than _five 
songs. They've got a darker 
perspective than her past work 
They're less giddy, less techno!- 
ogy-crazed, more sadly human. 

“All I have to do is go around 
the corner and there's 10 guys 
bunking on my street,” says 
Anderson, who lives in a down- 
town Manhattan loft. “After go- 
ing through a couple of elections 
here.... Nobody: really even 
pointed to that; its so glossed 
over. And not just this highly 
visible stuff. People are kind of 
every-man-for-himself these 
days, which works fine if every- 
one is equally strong, but there 
are plenty of us who don t fit that 
description, and | wanted to 
describe the suffering. Which is 
very hard for me, because | can’t 
use a lot of the things I'm good at 
to describe it. rony doesn t work 
well, and neither does being 
clever or flip.” 

So she drew directly from 
reality. One vignette starts with 
Anderson dropping into an open 
manhole, “which really hap- 
pened. I stepped out of a cab and 
fell six feet below street level. It 
was very silly, at first. People are 
going by, and I’m saying, ‘Excuse 
me!’ But I racked my knee up 
doing it about four days before 
Spoleto.” 

When she was taken to a 
hospital, an old homeless woman 
whose feet were “swollen up like 
grapefruits” sat next to her. 
“Look: at my feet,” she kept 


repeating. Anderson was unable 


to; she turned away while an old 


____ man offered the woman comfort. 


The tale loses something in trans- 
lation, but on stage and on record 
it’s moving. And at this year’s 
Spoleto Festival, where 
Anderson premiered the work, it 
became the end of Empty Places. 

Anderson’s new performance 
piece, which she plans to take on 
the road in late winter, also aims 
a swipe at elitism in the avant- 
garde. After reciting the lyrics to 
“Yankee Doodle,” she wheels 
around and ‘smugly tells the 
audience: “If you can understand 


that, you;can understand any- 


thing going on in the avant-garde 
today.” 
In part it’s a reaction to her 


> own ostracism. Once her ticket- 


and album-sales figures went 
from the hundreds “to the 
thousands, she found herself de- 
serted by the champions of fringe 
art who were once her strongest 
core of supporters. That stung, 
she says, but it was ultimately 
liberating. “When I finally fig- 
ured out I could work outside 
that world, it was very freeing to 
me. It’s also hard just being able 
to work at two downtown spaces 
for the same 100 people. 

“I did get a lot of protection out 
of the avant-garde. The whole 
premise of it is that it’s a group of 
people who need to protect each 
other. It’s really hard to be an 
artist here, so the point isto make 
a small.world where people can 
break rules and be adventurous. 
Unfortunately, it’s also based on 
a form of snobbery: ‘We in the 
avant-garde know what's going 
on and you poor slobs out there 


' don’t have a clue. You're part of 


dopy, mainstream America.’ And 
mainstream America is pretty 
dopy. | mean, turn on any 
mainstream television show and 
you're getting the worst kind of 
clichés, nightmarish views of the 
norm, But I still hope that for 
people like me, who work in 
media, it’s very appropriate to 
work outside‘of the avant-garde. 
It’s okay to do things that are sort 
of demanding of a wider au- 
dience.” 0. 
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THE DARK. 


Consumer intormation Center 
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SPECIAL 


Men's Sizes 7-13 
MistGray/Saddle Tan 


Free Slip on Spurs with Elk Skin Boot [I 
purchase and this ad - Exp 11/5/89 


122 Boyiston St. 


t 4 
Boston 423-9050 i 


DEAD, Sunday at 8:30pm; LASERIUM 
617-523-6664. 


laser graphics and classic rock and rol from the SUMMER OF ‘69 now 


Friday, Saturday at 8:30pm. Also are, now “PINK FLOYD: THE DARK SIDE", Friday, Saturday at 10:00pm; GRATEFUL 


ZODIAC, Friday through Sunday at 5: 30pm. Advance tickets available by calling 


The Business of Music Seminar 
will feature the most powerful col- 


meet the people who make it 


happen. 

© How do you get to A&R 
executives? 

¢ How are deals made and 
contracts negotiated? 

© How have signed acts made it? 

© What makes a hit anyway? 


Over 20 panelists including: 

* Howie Klein, Vice President and 
General Manager, Sire Records 

Hugo Burnham, International 


serious 
about the 

music 
business, 
check this 


The Business M Music Seminar 


, October 28, 1989 * 9:00 am - 5:30 pm 
Westin Hotel, Copley Square, Boston 


YES, please send me tickets for 
THE BUSINESS OF MUSIC SEMINAR. 


Enclosed is my check or money order for 
or Charge my VISAQ) or MCO 
Expiration Date: 


wil be sone tee by revamn Tickets reserved later than October 20, will 


be held at the door 


| “you are purchasing mare fan oe please print ther names on» separate paper 


BUSINESS OF MUSIC SEMINAR C/O Recognition 


SEMINAR SCHEDULE 


8:15 am - 9:15 am 
REGISTRATION 


ANELS 


9:30 am - 11:00 am 

THE HIT MACHINE: 
TURNING THE KNOBS 
(BOOKING-MANAGEMENT.- 
RADIO-PROMOTION) 


11:15 am - 11:45 am 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS 
HOWIE KLEIN 


11:45 am - 1:00 pm 


1:00 pm - 2:15 pm 
A&R: WHO THEY ARE 
& WHAT THEY REALLY 
DO 


2:30 pm - 3:45 pm 

THE RECORD DEAL: 
NEGOTIATING A 
CONTRACT 


4:00 pm - 5:30 pm 
THE HIT MAKERS: 
THE ARTISTS SPEAK 
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39.50 
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| a LASERIUM'S SUMMER OF “69:AT THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE. 
oure 
PCUON OF MUSIC DU 55 
tives ever assembled in New 
England. Learn the business and 
_ A&R for Island Records 
Glasser, P.C. Registration Form | 
= * Julie Griefer-Swidler, At- 
Michael Jonzun, producer 1]. 
New Kids on the Block ae 
: © Ice T, Sire recording artist | = 
© Pamela Burton, President, 
Burton Management, | | 
: 
* Paul Burton, A&R, 
Chrysalis Records | | 
* Don Rose, President, FOR THEMSELVES 
Rykodisc | = 32 \H2 | 
you've already made in Address; Panelists subject to change me 
your career. | | due to scheduling conficts. | 
your tickets early. $100.00 in advance. 
tickets available through 
7 | | mail order by completing 
a | or through Ticketmaster 
: phones only. 
‘ se provided by Ambassador 
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APPEARING AT BERKLEE | 
PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 10/27 


Brandford.- 


Continued from page 
bone. He sets harmonic color against color 
not for its own sake but to dramatize the 
tension and release of the composition. 
Brandford, now 30, was a Bird-loving 
engineering major at MIT when he got 
his first saxophone. He piayed in a band 
called the MIT jazz Laboratory, took an 
arranging class, DJ’d jazz radio at WMBR 
and WBUR, worked at a contract- 
research firm after graduation, and.then 
turned to music full time. He played the 
restaurant circuit with suburban big 
bands, took private arranging and 
ensemble classes, and eventually landed 
full-time professiona! gigs — first with a 
touring company of Hair, then with the 
revived Artie Shaw Band. 3 
The late bloomer found that writing 
was one skill many of the academy- 
trained whiz-kid players in town didn't 
have a taste for, But Brandford says he 
learned much of what he knows from the 
laborious process of transcribing solos 
and charts from records and trying them 
out in ensemble classes. ““T found | could 
deai with the mundane stuff, like copy- 
ing out parts — all that ridiculous stuff 


that isn’t any fun at all — and | could deai_ 


with hearing what it sounds like and 
maybe fixing something, and maybe not 
liking it and saying, ‘Okay, the heck with 
that one, start another one...” 

This eventually led to the septet. “Just 
that format of head-solos-head is what so 
many people work so hard on, learning 
the tunes.and learning. how. to solo, and 
then when they go out to the clubs it’s 
not that engaging. I knew right away that 
this'[the septet] is something not many 
people are trying to do, so we'd have a 
different sound.” 

Brandford isn’t worried about sounding 
old-fashioned. .“’For someone like. Dan 
Trudell, Wynton Kelly is as alive.as Keith 
Jarrett is for some other people. We're 
doing what we're really comfortable with, 
and there's consistency in the band that 
really. makes us strong.” .- re O 


Jeeves 


Contiued front page 
purpose”) assumes an almost predatory 
pout. 

In the opening story, during which 
Bertie not only acquires Jeeves but almost 
gets caught nicking his ancient Uncle 
Willoughby’s memoirs (he’d “been on a 
bit of the Tabasco side in his youth’’) to 
appease Florence, Duke catapults among 
the shambling Bertie, the flouncing Flo, 
the doddering Willoughby (patterned on 
a performance by Sir Ralph Richardson), 
and Edwin, the quisling Boy Scout — 
whose mandatory “acts of kindness” are 
like lobbed grenades of tattle. Differen- 
tiating among these folk, and moving 
with bumbling stealth from drawing 


a 


room to bed chamber to garden, thé agile 


_agtor misses neither .a beat nor a fillip 
One shudders to imagine the number of 


calories burned up in the performance. 
Of course the innocent Edwardian 

twaddle of Wodehouse conjures up a 

bygone time, even in its heyday, it had 


“naught to do with hard realities. But this 


material, frozen like the perennially 
callow Bertie in time, has lost none of its 
persnickety luster, its sublime silliness. 
And Duke buffs the period cartoon toa 
sheen, particularly as the unfortunate 
Gussie Fink-Nottle, torn between his 
passion for Madeline Basset (according to 
Bertie, “the woman God forgot’) and his 
lifelong love affair with the newt. This 
Gussie not only speaks in an underwater 
whine and wriggies like a salamander: he 
retains an amphibian flair when drunk as 
a skunk and falling mngid into the 
refreshments. And. that’s just one of 
Jeeves's quaintly rakish highlights. It is, 
you might say, a show with more peaks 


than valets. 


Chabrol- | 


Continued from page 6 
women have to resort to unsafe abor- 


tions. But when one woman dies after — 
Marie’s ministrations, her sister con-— 


fronts, Marie with two of the dead 

woman s children and warns her that 

she's killing children who"have souls. 
The picture becomes completely un- 


hinged when Marie is turned in by her 


husband. The prosecutor (who glowers 
and wears a black Doctor Strangelove 
glove on his left hand), worried about the 
country’s moral breakdown, ‘insists she 
be given the death penalty. At this point, 
Chabrol makes Marie a sort of anti-Joan 
of Arc — there’s even a hair-cutting 
scene meant to recall the final moments 
in Dreyer’s film. But comparing Huppert 
to Falconetti is a little like comparing a 


_ Vargas painting to.the Mona Lisa. 


Chabrol says, using the defense at- 
torhey as a spokesman, that a govern- 
ment that ships children to concentration 
camps has no business accusing a 
woman who performs abortions (a de- 
fense that implies some correlation be- 
tween the two), and. he shares Marie’s 
view that her::judges ‘can’t “possibly 
understand what it is to have to bear or 
raise children — her rationale for going 
into the business — since they’re men. 
But it’s hard to get righteous about a 
woman who doesn’t give a damn about 
the fate of the clients she douches with 
lye soap, or who has her children play in 
the streets so whores can fuck in their 
bedroom. 

Chabrol is after some point about 
women trying to make their way in a 
ruthless society and the moral rottenhess 
of Occupied France. But he hasn't 
thought through what he wants to say, or 
come up with characters that matter 
enough to make you listen, even if he 
figured out a way to say it. Oo 


Cesare Zavattini | 
1902-1989 


inspiring director-screenwriter collaboration in movie history. Along with 


C esare Zavattini, who died last week, was one-half of what must be the most 


Vittorio De Sica, he was'responsible for inventing and perfecting a new 
kind of naturalism, spare as haiku, expansive as Mozart, where the goal was to 
dissolve the outer layer of technique so only the rich, poignant interaction of 
human beings would be visible. 

René Clair once said that ‘De Sica simplifies everything. For him obstacles and 
difficulties do not exist. He dismisses problems of theory and of practice that a . 
scriptwriter sitting at his desk would take years to solve.” Zavattini can take partial 
credit. The quality Clair marveled at in De Sica’s neo-realist masterpieces — a 
serene directness arising from a total fidelity to experience, so that the filmmaker 
and ‘his subject seem inseparable — was also the result of what the great 
scriptwriter sitting at his desk came up with. 

The neo-realist era in Italian movies dates from the first project Zavattini and De 
Sica embarked on together, The Children Are Watching Us, in 1943, which was 
followed by La porta del cielo and a trio of films that represent a high point in 
postwar art. Shoeshine, about two boys led to betray their friendship; The Bicycle 


_ Thief, about how desperation turns a decent man into a thief; and Umberto D., 


about the pride of a pensioner reduced to poverty — these portraits of the effects 
of the moral and economic dilapidation of a defeated Italy on the spirits of her 
citizens share a tragic dimension that’s truly Shakespearean, premised on a 
profound respect for the complexity and variety of human behavior. 

These moVies.are merciless in chronicling the daily trials of ordinary men and 
women, but their vision is mercifully open-ended: they don’t make judgments on 
their characters. The absurdist socialist farce-fantasy Miracle in Milan, which De 
Sica and Zavattini made (out of Zavattini’s novel Toto the Good) between. The 
Bicycle Thief and Umberto D., is the plainest and sweetest statement of their 
wonderstruck love of humanity. But that love is most beautifully conveyed in the 


~ final scene of Umberto D., an exhilarating leap from despair to affirmation. It ought 
to.serve as a joint epitaph. for De: Sica and Zavattini. 


— Steve Vineberg 
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by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 


8:00 (5) Baseball. The 
Francisco Giants try 
can ABC at least re 
Series as a tribute to the 


8:00 (38) Friday the 13th — The Final 
; and ham 


Until 10 p.m. 
(2) "Show 


ive 


lomen, Married Men (movie). 
Michele Lee stars as a therapist 


fi 

38 


zx 
33 
33 
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38 


Hayward as an alcoholic saloon singer crawling 
along the comeback trail. (Until 12:45 a.m.) 
Midnight (38) Hersey’s Hollywood. Repeated 

this evening at 6 p.m. 


SUNDAY 


3:00 (25) Adam's Rib movie). Tracy and Hepburn 


versus-she dramas. Yet there are those who love it. 


(Until 5 p.m.) 
4:00 (7) Football. The San Francisco 49ers versus 
the New York Jets. 


* 7:00 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Buffalo 
Sabres 


8:00 (2) Nature: Under the Ice. into the icy waters 
around and beneath the Antarctic ice for an at- 
home look at a lot of miserably cold animals: (Until 


9 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Baseball, Maybe. Oakiand and San 
Francisco in game five, if necessary. If not, The 
Final Days, based on the Woodward-and-Bernstein 
a ative books, airs here, with Lane Smith as 


U 
00 (4) Double Your Pleasure (movie). Jackee 
stars as a waitress and an out-of-commission FBI 
Seo i twins. Guess who subs for 


comes home one day to discover that she's 
gone for two years and is the prime suspect in 


10:00 (2) poe Campion: Police at the Funeral, 
part one. Repeated from last week. Campion is 
approached by a young woman who claims that 
one of her uncles is missing. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Ricky Skaggs and Qe Whites. To be repeated on 


Friday at 11 p.m. (Until midnight.) 
Midnigh 38) Ask the . ive us. Last 


MONDAY 
8:00 (2) Travels: 
to Paris. Europe's water 
routes from Li to with A Passage to 


This is the first of a three-part sub-series. (Until 9 
.m. 
8:00 (6) Justice on Tia. Mike Barnicle, who's sti 


z 


roque. If it isn't, don't fix it. Host 

presents the art and architecture of the early 

century. 
, Bernini, Rubens, and Velézquez. ( 


3 


i 


33 
2g 
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the one-woman Broadway The 
of intelligent Life in the Universe. (Until 12:30 


TUESDAY 


8:00 (2) Nova: Decoding the Book of Life. A study of 
the Senta and ethical —— raised by the 
genetic biologists. 


Wouldn't it be if they in there and 

betwee spice and puppy * tails? (Until 
m 

8:00 ls) Oakiand and 

Francisco in six, 


23 


i 


iff 


234 
gg 
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filmmaker who gave us such 
treasures as Brooklyn Bridge, The Statue of 
9-00} and The 9 
9:00 (2) Thomas Hart . The latest by Ken 
Burns (see above, 8:30 p.m.) covering the life and 
work of artist Benton, who regionalized American 
art with his rural perspective. (Until 10:30 Eo 
) Barbara W ight's 


p.m.) 

11:00 (2) The American Experience: Wildcatter: A 
Suny of Tense Repeated from Tuesday at 9 
p.m. 


THURSDAY 


8:00 (25) To Live and Die in L.A. (movie). Would be 
i this 1985 William 


riedkin arn starring L. Peterson and 
Datos. unpleasant. (Until 10 

m7. 

8:00 (38) ll: The Sequel (movie). Robert 

8:30 (2) . A pre-election edition 

focusing on the heft of black political clout in 


10 p.m. 


"10:00 (4) L.A. Law. The belated season . Will 


life improve for any of these rich people? (Until 11 


the flight of Chiang Kai-shek from the mainiand to 
some of the least important and undesirable real 
estate in the Asian sphere. (Until midnight.) 


FRIDAY 


9:00 (2) Our Town. The cast sounds interesting, but 
this is still Thornton Wilder's warhorse about smail 


schoot sophomore English teacher, always had 
classes read this aloud because it made her cry. If 
that wouid tell something about 
unnaturally enduring drama. This Lincoln 
Center Theater production stars ing Gray, 
Eric Stoltz, and Penelope Ann Miller. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Spirit of Place: Writing on Water, Alabama 
Departure, L'Acadie, and Hush, ies, Hush. 


every 

regularly priced item in 
stock! Not valid with 
any other sale offer. 


KATHY MATTEA 
WILLOW IN THE WIND 
FEATURING: “COME FROM THE HEART” ” 
“BURNIN’ OLD MEMORIES,” “WHERE’VE YOU BEEN” 


NEIL YOUNG. 


REEDOM 


Featuring 


NANIGNING 


at! 


f 


WICLUDES 
The Look @ Dress For Success & Cry 


RUNAWAY HORSES 
RUNAWAY HORSES/ VISION 


FEATURING 


CARLOS SANTANA & THE SANTANA BAND. BONNIE 4 n 
RAITT. ROBERT CRAY, CANNED HEAT. LOS LOBOS. (AO LITTLE FIGHTER 
GEORGE THOROGOOD. CHARLIE MUSSELWHITE 


WHITE LION 
BIG GAME 


INCLUDES 


CRY FOR FREEDOM 


DAVID BYRNE 
REI MOMO 


Featuring: INDEPENDENCE DAY - MAKE BELIEVE 


MAMBO - LIE TO ME 


JOAN BAEZ 


VANDROSS 
THE BEST OF LOVE 
Inctudes 16 Ot Luther's Greatest Hits 
Pius 2 New Songs 


GIANT | 

"LAST OF THE RUNAWAYS | 


discount records 


"When it comes to music, come to us.” 


Sale ends October 30, 1989: 
LPs on sale where available. 


Harvard Square 492-4064 ° 
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on 

20% OFF 

SALE! 6 OF 

\ \ V7, 

a Globe's short-lived new column portrait, hosts a \\ 

indomitability of the human backlog of cases. Scary. (Until 9 

5:00 (7) Garfield’s Halloween Adventure. Just e 
guess what this is about (Unt 8:20 p.m.) 

sliced ham. Jason's back and ain't got no body. (2) Art of the Western Worid: Reaims of Light: a ’ : 

Boat. A new production of the 

ig legendary — we didn't say enjoyable, just legend- . x 

ary — Jerome Kern/Oscar Hammerstein Ii musical. > 

Stars include Eddie Bracken, Shelly Burch, P.L. - 

night. 

-00 (5) Football. The Minnesota Vikings versus 

a group of ‘other women” clients. Also starring Lee / 

Horsley, Mary Frann, Julie Harris, and Alan Herbert von |! 4 | 

11:00 (44) Austin City Limits. F music from director of the Berlin Philharmonic, died this July. A = fs i. 
Ricky Van Shelton and Darden (Until (44) ity An old special showcasing O 

Noon (5) Football. Boston College versus 
— ROXETTE. = 
3:30 (5) Football. Ohio State versus Minnesota or LOOK SHARP! 
| 9:00 (38 Ne versus UCLA. 
s inv’ tn ree World 

Hersey ‘chats with Ted ‘Danson (Dad), James | 

Woods (immediate Family}, and Jean-Jacques Listen To Your Heart @ Chances 

struggle to relearn basic skills in the aftermath 

rsonal lives of convenience-store clerks; it’s not ). Mel Brooks, 

= akland and San Francisco in 

find on a map to save their lives. (Until 11 p.m.) 8:00 (5) Baseball, Maybe. The World Series in 

10:00 Crossings: To Camp and Back. November? Oakland and San Francisco in what will 

ial Another British war-related drama. This time all the be, God willing, the last ee of the season. ies 
stereotypical elements come together in the story 8:00 (38) Silver Streak (movie). Gene Wilder and " 

ofa young semen at postwar Oxford who meets a Richard Pryor embarked on a series of ultimately John Lee Hooker 
released POW waiting to go home to Germany. pe comedies with this 1976 farce about : 
(Until 11 pa) Fp aracters on a transcontinental train. (Until the 2 
11:00 (2) Smash-Up: The Story of a Woman p.m. healer 
(movie). A_ gritty movie starring Susan 8:30 Fimmaker Ken Burns: in Conversation. 

Leading into the broadcast of Burns's latest movie 

(see next listing), we have an interview w 

1:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Indianapolis 

: Colts. The good news is that the best quarterback boredom victims are the Duchess of York (Sarah 

5 the Pats have got is finally starting. The bad news is F.), Ted Danson, and Kathleen Turner. (Until 11 oe 

two. In which a witch doctor and superstiti 

se and inspector Campion’s on the case. (U . 
_ p.m.) 4 

yes, it's tdaliieer in case you were nation that supplice the world with easily broken \ 

3.00 (7) the La plastic toys. Jody Woodruff hosts tonight's look at 

| 

we tO sir gie Ou 

office when we asked American Auto- 
mobile Association is so r to its members. The 
“main office’ is elsewhere, and for ail we know 
they're polite there. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 

, Four films: a mysterious stranger visits a Kentuck 

: family; a meditation on the spirit of Alabama (think : 

grey: a Strange profile of Acadian Louisiana; and i 
tale of a farmer and his praying pigs. (This last is 
india producer Hichard Goodwin. AS a first step, Sunday at 11 p.m. and from Ricky 
hops a barge and a tow-boat across the Channel. Skaggs and the Whites. 


= 


Fri., Sat., Oct. 27, & 28 


ONE PEOPLE 
Sun., Oct. 29 
MOZAMBA 

BOB MOSES 

STRICKLAND 
Tues. Od. 31" 
_ HALLOWEEN PARTY WITH 


Scottie's 


Roadhouse 


Featuring Classic Rock 
Friday, Oct. 27 
JOHNNY & THE TIGERS 
BxG HALLOWEEN PARTY wit 
HURRICANE SMILE 
BLUES JAM 
Bands- Call now for bookings! 


OUR CON@ERT LINE 508 948-2241 
NO COVER BEFORE 8:30 pm 


OPEN 12PM-1AM 
Route 1 Rawley. MA 


SIGHTING 


Two Shows *9& pm 


Thurs., Nov 2 
R.D. RIDDIM 
r Fri., & Sat., Nov. 384 
RHYTHM 

FORCE 
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EVERY WEEKEND! 


morte. 
‘RUSS TOLMAN 


7 ons 8 WORMHEARTS 
ULTRAMA 
Admission a paltry $2.001 Be here! 


Oct. 29 


The Boston Debut of 
BLUE AEROPLANES 
STORM 


Friday, Oct.27°7-10 p.m 
Stan Strickland 
Fei oy. Oct. 


Warved Leslie 
Herverd Debris 


Sun., Oct. 29 © 7:45 p.m. © Rock 


AIDS Brigade « Odrobounds 
ks Redeo Jesus 


The wach Fast U.Y.A. 
Tues., ong 
sid Cross 
tart ret “He of 
ar n° Hordes o unge 
Wd, Nog’ 10 p.m. ° Varian 
Wed. by : 


Doro s 
Thurs. oe. ° "7145 © Rock 
The briste s * Witch Doctor 
nd Theft Auto 1 
Triple’ Hecate Hedwig 


472 Mass. Ave., Central Square » Cambridge 
18+ © 492-8151 18+ © 354-8238 


18+ admitted! Have an i.d. to drink, OK? 
Wed., Nov. 1 
THE BALES 
RED FISH BLUE FISH 
A DIFFERENT DRUM 
THE BROS. kt KENDALL 
with SETTE 
Nugget's ‘Rie ny 
u s with 
ec 
NATIVE SON and special quests 
Fri., 


JERAY'S Ki 


Sat., 


THE TITANICS 
UNATTACHED THAT 


Sorry the Clash 
thing. It won't happen again. 
10/27 SHE CRIED: 11/3 JOE: 11/4 MAYBE 


NIKKI SUDDEN . |. HALLOWEEN IN THE 
BALCONY LEFT 


TODO 
(fe 


TOM CARUSO’ 


* 30 Beautiful Exotic 
Dancing Girls Daily 
12:00 noon -1:00 am 
Great Drinks & 


Food! 
+All Sports on 
‘Satellite Dish > 


Seven 52" TV's 5 


Many Video Games 
* Bachelor Party's Welcome 
Positive 


ve 


CELEBRITY ROOM 


* Six Pool Tables & 


To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215. Each issue's listings run from that Friday 
to Friday of the following week. We can’t take 
any listings over the phone. There is no charge, 
but your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. Include the time, date, place, a 
description of the event, how much it costs, and 
a phone number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; without price infor- 
mation we can't print your listing. If the 
information is for an event or exhibit lasting more 
than one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to space 
limitations. 

Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 

p.m on Friday to ‘Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, and 
events requiring advance registration are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for ‘Hot 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for ‘Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 

SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 

BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookiine, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 

EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 
BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 
PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 


legal i 
RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Cail 595-RAPE for immediate 


information. 
ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 


Soundgarden, Thursday at AXIS 


LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” dinner show; with 
Panos Bebedelis. < 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. DJs 
Willy Lemay, Sean Sweeney. 

BOSTON HARBOR- HOTEL (439-7000), 70 
Rowes Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio, 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
CAFE FLEUR! (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. The Joe Morocco Quartet. 

CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 


THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St, Bos- _ 


ton. Ultra Blue, Big Town, the Peasant Kings, 
Dharma Bums. 
CHRISTOPHER’S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Steve Key. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St. Boston. 
Progressive music, with DJs: 
CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston. Pete Hostage Band. 
CLUB It! (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Egypt, |-Rock, Cocchairo. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Greco. 
ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Big Blues Meanies, Bruce Marshall 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Tribe, Mies Xanna Don't and the 
Willin’, Zuzu's Petals. 
GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main. St., 
Worcester. Biue Hornets. 


GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 


Green St., Jamaica Plain. To be announced. 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Pousette Dart Band, We Saw the Wolf. 


HARPER’S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton . 


Ave., Aliston. Costume party, with the Band That 
Time Forgot. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. ‘Halloween Zoo Party,” with prize for 
best animal costume, Sid the Kid and Boston 
Empire, Moro St. George, Won by One. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Some- 
rville. Mamou. 

JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. Parade, Agent 99, Nine One One. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., Cam- 
bridge. Alternative beat music. 

ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Tony Bird. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. To be announced. 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. MacMurphys. 

NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Open mike. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Sugar Ray and the Biué Tones, Miles Ahead. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Mick Taylor and Unattached. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-896-2231), 22 


Goldfinger. 
PALACE (321-1660), 1500 Broadway, Saugus. 


“Rock and Wrestling Revue," with the. Foxy 


Tossouts. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 
Brookline. Al Peterson. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. NRBQ. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Comtridge. 
Chris Smither. 

PLOUGH AND 912.Mass. 
Ave., 

THE RAT Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Holy Cow, Slaughershack. Womb. to Tomb, 


(864-1200) 1 Bennett. :St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The Shirley Horne 
Trio. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St.,--Cam- 
bridge. Duke Levine Group. Downstairs: Herman 
Johnson Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
= 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. EI 


BULL PUB 163 Main St 


1353 Beacon St. 


THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At 6:30 
p.m., free cabaret show. At 10 p.m., Cabaret 
Rose and Alfonso Vilallonga. 

T.7. THE BEAR'S PLACE 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. The Veriaines, In- 
nocence Mission, Mindgrinder. 

WESTERN FRONT 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. One People. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 


WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. J.J. Swede. 

ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. WCUW Halloween 


Party. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘“Zorba's Night" 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 
AXIS, Boston. .“X Night’ (alternative dance 


CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Zulus, Gwar, Joe. 
CHRISTOPHER’S, . Adrienne. 
CLUB ili, Somerville. The Bags, Native Sons, 
Tanki Flip. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Buddy Greco. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Taylor Made. 

in Between. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Shirley Lewis. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Un- 
called For, Riddle Me This. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. The |-Tones, the Mighty 


| 
| 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 4 
Nn 
Pri., Oct. 
B en j or 
HOLY COW & efit GC Aliin 
SLAUGHTERSHACK 
Sun., i 
Chameleon DAN Artist j 
with who have artistic merit. From 
oS | THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Incredible Casuals. 
G IES MOOSE Vay L 
tul A 207: 
nce 
coLLeGe | 
NCE NIGHT 291°?” ruse 
DA BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter 
Cover Jazz Trio. 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Pieces, Shoot Shoot, 
Pale Nephews, Cocchiaro. 
3 CAFE FLEURI, Boston. The Joe Morocco 
) 
Cambridge 
Immediate and t g support, medica! and Charge 
EVERY THURSDAY HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Costume party, with 
$6.00 the Band That Time Forgot. 
October 26 and continuing support, medical and legal Sout avid coteque," with Julie Jewels, Olympia, La Palace 
‘ 


SIT °N BULL PUB, Maynard. Caught in the Act, 


costume party. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Fabulous Heavyweights. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 11 p.m., Cabaret Rose and Alfonso 


Hendersons, Cartoon Factory, Terri Bright. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Weights and 
Measures 


THE CHANNEL, Boston. Rip Youth, North 
Winds, Last Judgement, the Pact, Trash Broad- 


way (over-18). 
’S, Cambridge. Chad Crummb, 


p.m., Heft, Warren Leslie (all-ages); at 8 p.m., the 
AS Brigade the Gorehounds, Cheater Slicks, 


Glenda Har- 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Guy 


THE TAM, Brookline. 11th Anniversary Party 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Mozamba, with 
Bob Moses. 


CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot 


Ribs. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. ‘Bikers Ball,” with 
Burnt River Snake, South Bound, Crystal Talon. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Dancing with Henry. 
COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 


Ave., Worcester. Virginia Rubino. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Open stage. 
GROVER’S, Beverly 


THE TAM, Brookline. Bedrocks, the Tornado 
Brothers. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 


NECCO PLACE, Boston. Vasco da Gama, Big 
Bad Wolf. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Tiger's Baku. 
PAPILLON, Brookline. Sandy Prager and Mark 
Chenevert 


PARADISE, Boston. Youssou 'N Dour. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Windham Hill singer- 

THE TAM, Brookline. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 


ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. At 10 p.m., 
Cabaret Rose and Alfonso Vi 


WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Bill Evans 
Quartet. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 


Nightcats. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Treat Her Right, Boo 


Radley. 
JUMBO’S, Somerville. Fast Frog, the Deleriants, 
Morgan Stu. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. The 
Bristols, Witch Doctor, Grand Theft Auto, Triple 


THE STICKY WICKET (506-435-4817), 167 West’ 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Drive All Night. - 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 /p.m., free cabaret show. At 10 p.m., 
Cabaret Rose and Alfonso Vilallonga. 


31 GREEN ST., JAMAICA PLAIN © 


OPEN MIKE 


Fii., Octo | 


2 be ber 27 
BIG BLUES MEANIES 


TAYLOR A MADE 


2 


AND THAT 
"Hine 


WRECKING C CREW 
LUTTIER 
JR” JOHNSON 
MAGIC ROCKERS 


Coming from Chicago: 
119 MELVIN TAYLOR 
1111 CASEY JONES 
1117 PINE TOP PERKINS 


22 minutes from Boston 


~The Hop 


The South Shore's Greatest 
mix of live & recorded music. 


Fri. & Sat., Oct. 27 & 28 


THE Hop's HALLOWEEN 


Rte. 28 45 Emerson Ave. 
Brockton, MA 508-583-2710 


Aiso Coming 11/10 POWERGLIDE 


08 | “Boston 232-2191 | 
(Rt. Brookline Vitece) 


NIGHT 


LOVERS & OTHER 
MONSTERS 


(EX SLEEP CHAMBER) 
SPRINGHOUSE 
NYC's Jack 
CARNAL GARAGE 


Sat, 10/28 
UNCALLED FOR 
THE STOICS 

THE HENDERSON 


THE STAINS 
GHOSTWALK 


Beginning in November 


18+ Thursdays 


Prizes 
PARADE 


CITY THRILL - SILVER ROSE 


ENTOURAGE - AS IS 
Sat.,Novernber 4 
BILLY LAZER 
& THE VISITORS 
Loe & THE 
Coming: Pieces - uLFRA BLUE 
THB THEWRECKAGE 
1133 Broadway - Somerville 
blocks up on leh. For j 
Call 391-1417 


Blow your 
own horn. 


Advertise your 
club or.band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 


BAKED ES 


31 Stetson St. 


617-593-1 


Lunch Mon. - 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., $:30-10 pm 


We now serve dinner until 10pm! 


Fri... October 


INCREDIBLE | 
SASUALS 


SHAMBROOM 
w/ PIG PILE 
BILLY NOVICK 


BEDROCKS & 
TORNADO 


Le 


6861 ‘22 YAGOLOO NOILOSS NOLSOS SHL 


the Boogaloo Swamis. BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Straight Jacket Fits, 
JUMBO’S, Somerville. Halloween party. Blake Babies, Crush. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL (451-2600), 1 Ave. ce 
Lafayette, Boston. In the Lobby Bar: ‘Full Moon 4 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al . 
- Vega Trio, Gina Lombard, Richard DeLuca. = 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Alternative beat music. ; _ 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Aliens. a 
and Phil, Bag Boys, Susan Marcus, Janet 
Connerny. JOHNN Somerville. Poodies, THE PPOUGH ja 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. The Bonedaddys, Loiterers. 
Tanki Flip. MAN RAY, Cambridge. Alien Sex Fiend ee STARS 912 MASS AVE. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Lea Delaria, Kelly  (over-18). VAAN CAMBRIDGE 
Edwards, Richard Weinstock. MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Up- -- te 392.9653 
Aztec Two Step, Devonsquare. the Hordes of Mungo. = 
PARADISE, Boston. At 7 p.m. Meson Rice NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Birdsongs of the ~ ° 
benefit; at 10:30 p.m., “Adventures in Paradise” Mesozoic, Thinktree. ; ° CosTUME Party! 
, dance night. PAPILLON, Brookline..Robert Marino. 4-6 pm — Shamus 10 best costumes selected each night! 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Chris Smither. PARADISE, Boston. Steve Stevens, Atomic oe “a win a Carribean Vacation 
THE RAT, Boston. Spacemen Three, Russ Playboys. Sun., Oct. 29 « CAPS plus General Cinema movie passes 
Tolman, Dredd Foole, Seven or Eight Worm- REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Didi Stewart, with Mon. Oci.30 « OLD DOGS Sunday, Oct. 29 
hearts. costume contest. 
HALLOWEEN 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Shey Home RYLES, Cambridge. Michael Andrew Frank SKALA 
RYLES, Cambridge. Duke Levine Group. Down-  SCULLERS, Boston. Carol O'Shaughnessy, Ken | #Thurs,Nov.2 * MADELEINE HALL 10 best costumes selected for Carribean : 
stairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. Stanton. & RHYTHM HOUNDS vacation drawing ‘ “ 
«Nov.3 KEVIN CONNOLD 
SERVING LUNCH TRIBUTE TO THE DOORS 
WESTERN FRONT, EVERYDAY 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. One People. 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
WINNIE'S PUB, Bosion. Tho Btsche-Srown THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zore's Night” GREEN ST. STATION 
Trio. dinner show. A 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Texas Instruments, Pop 
Staboo, Read My Lips. Shovels, the Hyper Dermix. ; Be 
O'Shaughnessy. 5 4 : 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and GROVER’S, Beverly, Sinamen Gypsy, Road ee id Se sei 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Boston Baked Blues 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedel's. Band.” V4 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Danny Gatton. 
JUMBO'S, Somerville. Xcalibur, Kill City Thrill, age 
© 
‘othy Carter and friends, Warren Senders and aa 
London. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales. 
it, Somerville. “Brazilian Nite.” 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Rhythm-and-biues XCALIBUR 
with the Heart Attacks; at 9 p.m, the Crazy FAST FROG 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. HEA TS 
Arranging -Music for the Contemporary Au- 
dience,” with Deb Houston, Semenya McCord, 
THURSDAY 
PAPILLON, Brookline. Micheal Andrew Frank. See Friday listings for phone numbers and ag ee 
PARADISE, Boston. The-B.H. Surfers (over-18). addresses. 
THE RAT, Boston, Mary's Danish, Blue Aero- dinner show. 
planes, Storm (all-ages). AXIS, Boston. Soundgarden (over-18). 
ROGATTABAR, Pere and BUNRATTY’S, Allston. East of Eden, Pluck October 300 
RYLES, Cambridge. Blues After Dark. Down-  CANTARES, Cambridge. Loremil Machado. PAM JAM 
Stairs: Olga Roman Quartet. CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Doshie Powers, \L IUSICLANS WELCOME 
: THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West Larry Tomei. 4) 1. MUSICIANS WELCOME ae 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 2 p.m., Lee Child's Trio, COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Montgomery, le 
Plant & Stritch. October 34,224 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Brian Moses and the - 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jeff Covell Memory. 7 
Trio. HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Little Charlie and the ~ 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 
~ Virus, Pack of Wolves. re ° 
— THE MOVERS 4 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. McMurphys. Nov. 3 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. B.A.LE. Rhythm Sec- REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The John Scofieid 
Ave., Worcester. Eve Goodman. SIR FRANCO’S, (623-3050), 321 Somerville Ave., AR R AY 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. The Mighty Valiants. 
Downstairs: Leo Quintero Group. THE : 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Cello Molinar- WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277), Usdan Student 
ri International Quartet. Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. Michael 
| WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somervilie. Bil Evans ~GNARE 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
| THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 1648 Beacon St. 
dinner show, with Freddy Elias Ensemble. See the previous Friday listings tor phone 3 , ‘S37 
AXIS, Boston. Heretix, Cavedogs, the Bags numbers and addresses. line 
Continued on page 28 | rookline 277-0982 
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ZORBA'S NIGHT 


Dinner Show w/7 course dinner $15.95 featuring 


PANOS BEBEDELIS 


lor reservations, call 


354-4500 


as In Beverl 
15 min. on 12 


THE Is TONES 
THE MIGHTY CHARGE 


-392 Cabot St..Rte1A 
Exit 20S - (508) 927-7121 


Tues., October 31 
WwiTc 
Record Release & Halloween Party 


Every Sunday 
VINCE SHAZAM & 
THE NOR'EASTERS 

BLUES JAM - 


Free Buffet » Musicians Invited 
If you. come to play you don't pay 


FARRENHEIT 
FOR NO ONE 
LIGHTENING ROSE 


‘BRAIN DANCE - SARA LAUGHS 
Tues., October 31 


WINK HEMISPHERE CHUCK 
SPEARS ARROWS - FRANK & JIM 


NATIVES + LOYAL FOUR 
Sat., Novernber 4 
BLOOD ORANGES 
COUNTRY BUMPKINS - PIV-NERTS 
Coming: 
THE MEATS 


11/18 TREAT HER RIGHT 
1/25 BARRENCE WHITFIELD & THE SAVAGES 


Concert Line : 492-BEAR 


Coming Attractions 
FRI.,11/10 TREAT HER RIGHT 


SAT., 11/11 TRIBE 


BLUE HEAVEN - BLUE DISTRICT 


Wed., Nov. 
POTATO CABOOSE 
Coming: 


|WE SERVE FOOD!!! | 
11 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU 9:00 PM-1 


D ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
T RED LINE 


17 HOLLA, 


776-9667-ACROSS DAVIS 


"Fresh Pastas ... Seafood 
Burgers .. . Nachos . 


ietables AND M 
M. LIGHT. FARE MERI 


restaurant O nightclub 


edible rex 


Sat., October 28 


USETTE 

DART BAND 
HEARTS ON FIRE 


GIRL ON TOP 


TREAT Hi HER RIGHT 


THE INCR 
CASUA 


TEARS - TH 


251 Old Concord Rd Billerica 
508 667-6393 


ingston Taylor, Barbara Kessler. 
PAPILLON, Brookline, Steve Tapper and Audie 


Bridges. 
PARADISE, Boston. Deacon Bive (6ver-18). 
PASSIM, Cambridge: Patty Larkin. 

THE RAT, Boston. The Titanics. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The John Scofiekd 
Quartet. 

RYLES, Cambridge. El Eco. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Susannah 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Luther "Guitar Jr.” 
Johnson. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Sugar Ray and the 


Biuetones. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Big Clock. 
WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), First 
Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. Paul » 
Geremia, Jan Marra. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 
Birdsongs of the Mesozoic, Atomic Cafe. 


OMEDY 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., Glenn Hirsch, Alex Reid, Matt Graham. 
COMEDY CLUB at the. Charles Playhouse 
(482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. At 11 p.m., 
Joe Yannetty. 

COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Frank Santorelli, Chris Zito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St.; Boston. At 10 p.m., improvisa- 


Maguire. 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St:, Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Steve Sweeney, Paul-D'Angelo, Joe DiCarprio 
John Pinette. 
STEVIE D'S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Charlie Hall, Tom Gilmore 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Mike Donovan, Jonathan 
Katz, Sue McGinnis. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m.. Glen Hirsch, Alex Reid, Matt 
Graham. 

COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 11:30 p.m., Kenny’ 
Rogerson, Joe Yannetty, Larry Miles, Kevin 


Flynn. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7, 9, and 
11:15 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Jackie Flynn. 

OICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Dick Doherty, Tom Dunham, 
Dan Schlossberg, Jonathan Maguire. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Paul D'Angelo, Joe 
DiCarprio, John Pinette. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Jimmy 
Smith, Jackie Flynn, Liz White. 

STEVIE 0’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:30, and 10:45 
p.m., Charlie Hall, Tom Gilmore. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, and 11:30 
p.m., Mike Donovan, Chris Zito. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
O.J. Hazard, Jackie Flynn, Anthony Clark. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin 
Knox, Dave Fitzgerald, Larry Miles, Joe 
DiCarprio, John Pinette. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, 1314 Comm. 
Brighton. At 7:30 p.m., Cal 
576-2306 for intormation: 

STITCHES, Boston, open-mike night 


MONDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge, At 


STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., new talent night, 
with Steve Trilling. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Rick Overton, Bill Braudis. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Mike Bent. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard, Sue McGinnis, Tom Hayes, John 
Pizzi. 


WEDNESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


-addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 


p.m., Rick Overton, Bill Braudis. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Dana Gould. 


THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Rick Overton, Bili Braudis. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Dana Gouid. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, 
Bill King, Emien Drayton. 


FRIDAY 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 

numbers and addresses.. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, At 8:30 and 
11_p.m., Rick Overton, Bill Braudis. 

COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 11:30 p.m., Jay 

Charbonneau, George MacDonald, Larry Miles. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30. and 

10:30 p.m., Dana Gould. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 

10-p.m., Angry Tuxedos, Tom Dunham, Nancy 

Munro. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, 

Bili King, Emien Drayton. 


ANCE 
PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 


“GRAVE DIGGERS DANCE,” a Halloween party 
sponsored by John Skanse Productions and the 
Midtown Cultural District Task Force, begins at 9 
p.m. at the Opera House, 539: Washington St.,; 
Boston. Tickets $15: call 451-0890. 
“HALLOWEEN SWING DANCE PARTY,” with 
music by the Savoy Dance Band, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Boston. Center for Adult Education, 5 
Comm, Ave. Boston. Costumes optional. Ad- 
mission $9; call 267-4430 
EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins 
at 8 pm. the Mary. Fiynn Murphy Dance Studio, 
1192 Broadway, Somervilie. Admission $3, $2 
for students, cal) 354-0376. 
HAYRIDE AND SQUARE DANCE, sponsored by 
the Boston Ski and Sports Ciub, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the American Legion Hall. Canton. Admission 
$20; cali 789-4070 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES darice begins at 8 
p.m, at the Holiday inn, 1200 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Admission $10, $8 before 9 p.m.; call 
899-3900 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with music from 
the 30s, 40s and '50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. every 
Fri. and Sat. at the Ballet Center Ii, 185 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
“ON BROADWAY,” a smoke-free, non-aicohol 
dance club, is open from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. every 
Fri. and Sat. at the Cabot Farms Terrace Room, 
880: Broadway, Somerville. Admission $5; call 
623-9532. 


SATURDAY 


BOSTON GAY AND LESBIAN CONTRA GROUP 
sponsors a smoke- and alcohol-free Halloween 
dance at 8 p.m. at the First Church of Jamaica 
Piain, Centre and Eliot Sts., Jamaica Plain. 
Costumes optional. Admission $5; call 729-9206. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, sponsored by 
the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. at the First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. 
Admission $5; call 491-6084. 

CONTRA AND SQUARE DANCES, with caller 
Walter Lenk and music by Nasty Habits, begin at 
8 p.m. at Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Admission $4.50; call 547-7781. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri, 

“ON BROADWAY.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


ROCK AGAINST SEXISM’S HALLOWEEN “T- 
DANCE,” with non-sexist and alternative rock 
music, runs from 6 to 10 p.m. at the 1270 Club, 
1270 Boylston St., Boston. Come as your 
favorite “bad girl.” Admission $2, $1 before 7 
p.m.; call 266-2463. 
SOCIETY OF YOUNG JEWISH PROFESSION- 
ALS sponsors a Halloween bail at 8 p.m. at the 
Roxy, 279 Tremont St., Boston. Prize for best 
costume. Admission $15; call 859-0700. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE runs from 6:30 to 
8:30. p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 


Continued from page 27 -mike night, with Chris Zito. 
CES THECHANNEL, Bosion.George Clinton andthe; 
P. Funk Allstars. 
; - COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Montgomery, pe 
Plant & Stritch. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. The Wrecking Crew. 
|. EDIBLE REX. Billerica. Treat Her Right. 
EZ’ \ GROVER’S, Beverly. O-Positive, Life on Earth, 
Pe oS on AT CHINESE F JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Lonnie Mack, Joey V. 
NOW EXPLO ISCOTHEQUE, 109 JUMBO’S, Somerville. The Gordons. Entourage, 
HALLOWEEN EXTRAVAGANZA, AVEROF mond and Amy. Soh Kan, coc), 
Porter Sa. cam NECCO PLACE, Boston. Taylor Made. 
reigning queen of the night, Julie Jewels, 
the towering Oympia of RedZone fame, 
and put on your ‘60s or ‘70s outfit 
Doors open at 9.00pm | 
forthe best costume, courtesy of Alston Beat / / 10 
$3 Validated Parkingin Washington St. Y October 
Lafayette Hotel Parking Boston MA : 
THE VERLAINES 
INNOCENCE MISSION a 
MINDGRINDER 
Sat., October 28 RIBE 
Sat., October 28 Thurs., November 2 
§ x Fri., November 3 
j TRANSPHIBIANS + TWO BACKYARDS q 
from Philly THE WISHNIAKS PARADE ton ar and-up comedy with Angry Tuxedos. 
BIG CLOCK 
Sat., November 4 
RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 
Fii., Oct. 27 Thurs., Now. 2 
MAMOU TREAT P 
~ Se RIGHT 
Sat_Oct 28 BOO RADLEY 
BOOGALOO SWAMIS |. Fi. Nov. 3 
: * LONNIE 
Weds., Nov. 1 
| GATTON THE DRIVE 
November 14 BELA FLECK and he FLEOKTONES Sat November) 
Cambridge Music November 17 BILLY DAVIS ROOTS OF POS 
or Johhny D's November 22 THE WALKERS 
Boston's best ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
original music Harvard-Radciitfe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
outside Boston ge Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
call 495-4696 


864-8975. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 off Rte. 128, 
Lynnfield; and at the Holiday inn, exit 15A off 
Rte. 128, Dedham. Admission $5; call 899-3900. 
SINGLES DANCE, sponsored by Chicago Bos- 
ton Productions, begins at 7 p.m. at the Holiday 
inn, Crowne Plaza, Rte. 9, Natick. Proper attire 
required. Admission $5, $4 before 8 p.m.; call 


MONDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, aang by 
the Royal Scottish Dance Society, 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the YWCA, hes Hap 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES: AND CONTRAS, 
with caller Tony Parkes and music by Yankee 
ingenuity, runs from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St. Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3276. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
sponsored by the Country Dance Society, begins 
at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist Church, 80 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 


128, Braintree; and at the Tara Hyannis Hotel, 
exit 6 off Rte. 6, Hyannis, Admission $5; call 
899-3900. 


WEDNESDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 


Bare Necessities and Zealand, begins at 8 p.m. 


at St. John's Methodist Church, 80 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; call 354-1340. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. See 
Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, 

Admission $4, $2.50 for students; 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, 
Framingham; and at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. Admission $5; call 
899-3900. 


THURSDAY : 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES, with caller Tod Whittemore, begin at 8 
p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4.50; call 484-4065. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord. Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at Le Papillon, Back Bay Hilton, Boston. 
Admission $5; 


FRIDAY 


EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. d the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $4; call 


354-1340. 
CONTRA €ANCE, with caller Jacob Bloom and 


ALS sponsors “Harvey Negila’s Clubhouse" at 8 
p.m. at Le Papilion, Back Bay Hilton, 40 Dalton 
St., Boston. Admission $10, $8 in advance; call 


SUNDAY 


BALLET THEATRE OF BOSTON. See listing for 
Sat. 

MARTHA GRAHAM DANCE COMPANY. See 
listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE THEATER 
presents ballet and modern works by faculty and 
Quest artists at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and 


at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the Boston 


Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. and at 2.p.m. 
on Sun. Tickets $8-$12; call 244-3715. 


aspects of MBA programs, runs from 2 to 8 p.m: 
today and from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. tomorrow at the 
57 Park Plaza Hotel, 200 Stuart St., Boston. 


Sun. at the Old Town Hall. Candlelight tours of 
witch trial sites leave at 7 p.m. nightly from the 
Old Town Hall. There are continuous tours and 
ghost stories daily at the House of the Seven 
Gables. (508-744-0991), the Peabody Museum 
(508-745-1876), and‘ :the Essex Institute 
(508-744-3390). The 17th-century trials are re- 
‘enacted daily at the Witch Museum 
(508-744-1692). Call the Salem Chamber of 
Commerce (508-744-0004) for more information. 


SATURDAY 


“ECLECTICA” begins at 8 p.m. at the Kingston 
Gallery, 129 Kingston St., Boston. Show includes 
“Neoist living propaganda art’ by Monty Cantsin 
(a.k.a. Istvan Kantor), a Neoist performance by 
Matty Jankowski, and films by Luther Price and 
Chris Nickerson. Donation $6; call 423-4113. 
MASS. SENIOR ACTION COUNCIL hoids its 
annual convention from 9 a.m. to 4-p.m. at the 
Sheraton Boston Hotel, 39 Dalton St., Boston. 
Douglas Fraser, former president of the United 
Auto Workers, is the keynote speaker. Ad- 
mission $20; call 776-3100. 
“STEEPLE PEOPLE'S FAIR,” with a craft show 
and silent auction, runs from 10 a.m. to 3.p.m. at 
St., North Andover. Free; call (508) 686-4445. 
“DOLL, TOY, TEDDY, AND MINIATURE SHOW,” 
sponsored by Sedier’s Antique Village, runs from 
pee ebayer at St. Mary's Hall, Rte. 133, 


noon to 5 p.m. at the All Souls Church Hall, Elm 
and Charles Sts., Braintree. Admission $3; call 
843-1388. 


' SOUTH SHORE MODEL RAILWAY CLUB spon- 


~sors an open house and white elephant sale from 
9 am, to 4 pm. at 174 Middle St, East 
Weymouth. Admission $1; call 337-2121. 

HOCKOMOCK ASSOCIATION antique show and 
sale, featuring furniture, jewelry, china, and dolls, 
runs from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow 


“FESTIVAL OF THE PERFORMING ARTS” runs 
p.m. tomorrow at the Center for the Arts, 17 New 


bern Tickets $6 for Sat., $2.50 for Sun; call 
(413) 584-7327. 

EASTERN STATES ANTIQUES AND COLLEC- 
TIBLES SHOW runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. today 


UGHT 


MONDAY NIGHT 
ACOUSTIC SERIES 


Nov. 27 « MARK SANDMAN 


(of Weat Her 


Fri., Oct. 27 & 
Sat., Oct 28 


THE BAND 
THAT TIME 
FORGOT 


Nov 2 


LITTLE CHARLIE & 
THE NIGHT CATS 


we , Oct, 28 
HALLOWEEN PARTY 
$100 BEST COSTUME 
$50 BEST COUPLE 


& Blues Jam 
STOVALL BROWN 


, October 23 
ALENT NIGHT 


BOSTON BAKED BI BLUES 


as your host - - musicians invited 


PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 


formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 


ight & Tomorrow « 
iday & Saturday 


“DRIVE 


Saturda ht 
HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 
Prizes « 
$50 - $25 
Coming Wednesday * 
MARK MORRIS 
& THE CAT TUNES 
Thursday = 
MOTOR CITY 
RHYTHM KINGS 
Frida 
JIM PLU KETT 
Saturday « 
RICK BERLIN 


HALLOWEEN 


WEEKEND AT 
MOLLY'S 


f October27 
PRE-HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 


“FOOSEBALL 


COME E ONE COME 
ALL CLASSIC 
HALLOWEEN 
PARTY AT 

MOLLY'S 


Call 783-2900 


aw 


FRIDAY, OCT. 27-10PM 


yt Lunatics Take Over 


THE BEASTIE BOYS 


SATURDAY, OCT. 28-10PM 


JEMIBER 
OUNDGARD 


, Funk, Rock, Jive in your f. 


‘ 


13 LANSDOWNE STREET 262-2437 


6861 ‘22 NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 


Conservatory 
Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Boston. Tickets $7, ° wo 
$4 for students and seniors; call 536-6340. a a 
KEN PIERCE BAROQUE DANCE AND MUSIC 
COMPANY performs at 8 p.m. tonight and 3 ' x 
tomorrow at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts we 
Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge. Tickets $10, . 
$7 for students and seniors; call 577-1400. 
IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY, directed by ie 
Adrienne Hawkins, performs the premiere of At | 
Sargent Dance Studio Theae, GREAT CHINESE FOOD ig? Ave. (COMER OF HARVARD AVE) 
Boston University, 1 University Rd., Boston. | \y 7) _ 109 Brookline Ave. CONCERT LINE - 254 54-9743 
Tickets $10; call 899-9348. 536-0420 near Kenmore Sc | a 
| | NTS THE 
_ by the Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins at 9 | >|, ae 
354-1340. p.m. at the Marriott Long Wharf, 296 State St., Qctaber 30 CS) ; 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 BARB 
oa p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Ate. “1 FORUMS,” with workshops on > | Every Sunday , 
ial ai | Saturday, Nov 4 = 
|| SCHLOFF | Boston's Only Rh MATT GUITAR MURPHY 
Sponsored: by the Graduate Management Ad- COMING: —— 
“THE HAUNTED MONASTERY,” featuring per ‘of Virgin Prunes: ALICE & THE ATTACKS aie et . 2 
formers from the Cumberland Company, runs Every Wednesday 
- from 7 to 10 p.m. tonight through Sun. at the re ai: Harpers Ferry Famous Blues Jam COMING Nov.9 THE DRIFTERS fs 
Monastery, Diamond Hill Rd., Cumberland, Ri. featuring 1989 Boston i 
. Admission $4, $2 fof children; call (401) 492-0082 = oo 
“HALLOWEEN OWL PROWL AND CAMPFIRE,” a \ 
with stories for all ages, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at Houghton's Pond, Blue 
“HAUNTED HAPPENINGS” runs through Tues. 
4 in Salem. The Salem High School Fine Arts ae 
Department presents the play Little Shop of — ae ae 
_Horrors at 8*p.m. tonight and tomorrow; call 
(508) 745-9300, x158. There are costume balls 
tonight at the Hawthorne Hotel and at 
Hall, and again at McGowan's Restaurant; and 
on Tues. at the Lyceum. The Samhain (New 4 
Year) Witches Ball begins at 8 p.m. on Tues. at 
the Old Town Hall; call (508) 745-8763. Psychic 
3 festivals run from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. tomorrow and f 
i Arlington. Admission $4.50; call 648-8230. 
CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE } 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. _ 
PERFORMANCE 
laborative concert, at 8 p.m. at the Strand HARVARD CHESS CLUB sponsors exhibitions | 
gram by artistic Kasparov from noon to 6 p.m. at 
‘McCarthy. Tickets $12; call 267-5516. mission $15; call 493-2283. oY 
BERKSHIRE BALLET performs Cinderella at 8 HALLOWEEN PSYCHIC FAIR, sponsored by the 
p.m. at the Massasoit Community College Fine HERETIX 
Arts Center, Rte. 27, Brockton. Tickets $10; call 
call 482-2508. -WBCN Halloween Tuesday Night 
at the West Bridpewster High School, Ris. 106, DRESS FOR "WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 
ig SATURDAY West Bridgewater. Admission $2; call (508) ANY OCCASION 
BALLET THEATRE OF BOSTON, directed. by DOORPRIZES 
Jose Mateo, performs Sleeping Beauty at2 and : October 29 JA H SPIRIT 
8 p.m. today and at 2 p.m. tomorrow in the Milton "DIVE RSITY” (17 - 2PM) 
High Schoo! auditorium, Milton. Tickets $10, $8 South St., Northampton. Performers include the 
for children; call 262-0961. Pioneer Valiey Jazz Society Big Band, Pioneer ty ~DELUSIONS OF GRANDEUR 
MARTHA GRAHAM DANCE COMPANY. See Valley Ballet, the Nataraj Dancers, the Wholesale REGGAE BAND IN BOSTON 
and tomorrow at the Better Living Center, 
Memorial Ave., West Springfield. Admission 
| $2.50; me, 
“1989 MBA FORUMS.” See listing 
_—_———————————_ “THE HAUNTED MONASTERY.” Seo listing for Advance tickets available at all Ticketmaster outlets (617) 931-2000 
“HALLOWEEN OWL PROWL AND CAMPFIRE.” >< fl 
“HAUNTED HAPPENINGS.” See listing for Fri. 
Continued from page 30 |. 
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+ Scenic Allston Lim 254-9804 + Ciut 
20 YEARS AND STILL ROCKIN’ | 


Fri., Oct. 27 
THE NEATS 
THE BRISTOLS 

SERVICE 


SCREAMI 


Sun., Oct. 29 
2PM 


THE RADITS - THE PRESS 


NOBODYS HEROS 


HENDERSON'S CARTOON 
FACTORY - TEDDY BRIGHT_ 


Mon., Oct. 30 
WZBC Presents 
G TREES 
MIND GRINDERS i 
AFGHA 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 7 


‘EAST OF EDEN 


TR 
BLAKE BABIES - CRUSH © 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
POOP SHOVEL 
RAGING LEMMMINGS 


Thurs, Nov. 2 


LIFE INBETWEEN - TBA 
Coming Attractions: : 
Raindogs Now Benefit Volcano Suns 
- Hey Day Record Release. 


THINGS UP. 

FRI BOSTON BAKED BLUES 10/20 
SAT MADELINE HALL & THE RHYTHM KINGS 10/21 
SUN KRIS WALES 10/22 
MON BARNEY MARTIN 10/23 
TUE STOVALL BROWN 10/24 |4..: 
WED NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 10/25 
THU IT CAN’T HAPPEN TO ME. 10/26 IF: 
FRI PETE HOSTAGE 10/27 jae 
SAT STOVALL BROWN 10/28 
Monday-Saturday 9:00 Epery Sunday ware - Reggae Night Cityside Entertainment 

Sunday 8:30 - Hot Line 742-7392 
Complimentary Hers d'oeuvres Proper dress and | D required 

Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 at Faneuil Hall Listings subject to change 


SUNDAY 


“WALK FOR PEACE,” a 10K stroll to raise funds 
for nuclear disarmament and social justice 
‘organizations, begins at 1 p.m. at the Boston 
Registration begins at 11:30 a.m. Call 868-5259 
for information. . 

TORVILL AND DEAN AND THE RUSSIAN 
ALLSTARS ICE-SKATING SHOW begins at 3 
p.m. at the Boston Garden, 150 Causeway St., 
Boston. Jayne Torvill and Christopher Dean won 
the gold medal for ice-dancing at the 1984 Winter 
Olympics; the Russian Allstars are making thew 
North American debut. Tickets $20 and $25; call 
227-3200. 

“SHAKING OFF THE WITCHES,” an afternoon. 
of folk songs, stories, and children’s -activities, 
runs from noon to 5 p.m. at the Old State House, 
206 Washington St, Boston. Admission $1.25; 
call 720-1713. 
“COMPANIONS OF THE FLAME |,” with poetry 
readings by the Boston Theater Group and 
contemporary music by Row Twelve, begins at 8 
p.m. at Gallery NAGA, 67 Newbury St., Boston. 


Tickets $8, $5 for students and seniors; call _ 


288-3085. 
HARVARD CHESS CUP, with introductory re- 
marks by world chess champion Gary Kasparov, 


runs from 1 to’7 p.m. in Memorial Hall, Harvard 


University, Cambridge. Admission $5;, call 
493-2283. 


“GREAT HOUSE” TOURS of the 59-room Stuart 
mansion by architect David Adler run from 1 to 4 
$5, $3 for children and seniors; call 
356-4070. 


WALKING TOUR OF THE “PALACES OF COM- 


“BLUE HILLS BIKE TOUR,” with stops at scenic 
spots, begins at 1 p.m. at Houghton’s Pond 
parking lot, Blue Hills Reservation, Hillside St., 
Milton. Free; call 698-1802. 

DAY TRIP TO PEDDOCKS ISLAND, sponsored 
by the Friends of the Boston Harbor islands, 
begins at 10 a.m. at Boston Harbor Cruises, 
Long Wharf, Boston. Tickets $10, $9 for seniors, 
$6 for children three to 12; call 523-8386. 
“FALL FEST,” featuring pumpkin-carving and 
kite-flying, runs from 1 to 4 p.m. at the Sheepfold 
Picnic Area, Middlesex Fells Reservation, off 


“Rte. 28, Stoneham. Free; call 662-5214. 


“A MAGICAL HALLOWEEN,” a magic show and 
costume party for families, begins at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Brookline High School auditorium, 
Brookline. Tickets $6; call 244-7800. 

HOCKOMOCK ASSOCIATION. See listing for 


Sat. 
“FESTIVAL OF THE PERFORMING ARTS.” See 


11 a.m. to midnight today through Fri. Tickets $8- 


THE CUTTING EDGE 
OF ROCK AND BEYOND... 


SUNDAYS 
7PM-10PM 


THE BBEST IN LOCAL MUSIC, 
NEWS, REVIEWS AND INTERVIEWS 


SUNDAYS 


7:30 p.m. at the Old Firehouse, 659 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain. Donation requested; call 522-8108. 
WOMEN’S CENTER hosts a meeting for lesbian 
partners of incest survivors at 7 p.m., a 
discussion for lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a 
bisexual women's rap session at 7:30 p.m., anda 


VIRGINIA SLIMS TENNIS See 

listing for Mon. 

“HAUNTED HAPPENINGS.” See listing for Fri 
WEDNESDAY 


INDOOR VOLLEYBALL, sponsored by the Bos- 
ton Ski and Sports Club, begins at 7 p.m. at the 
West Newton. Armory, 1137 Washington St., 
West Newton, Admission $6; call 789-4070. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT, with telescope- 
viewing, runs from-8 to @ p.m. every Wed. 
through Dec. 20 on the fifth floor of the College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston University, 725 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-2360. 

WOMEN’S CENTER hosts a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., a meeting of Healing 
Through Art for incest survivors at 7 p.m., a 
group for lesbian survivors of child sexual abuse 
at 7 p.m., and a writer's support group at 7:30 
p.m, at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 


“354-8807. 


(508) 


listing for Mon. 


“HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE 
DE JULES MICHELET” begins at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 
224, Boston University School of Management, 
685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Eric Chartier presents 
a dramatic interpretation of historian Jules 
Michelet’s epic about the French Revolution. 
Free; call 353-6232. 

“PROGRESSIVE DINNER,” sponsored by the 
Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Winery, Lewis Wharf, Boston. Diners 
switch seats and table companions after each 
course. Cost $30; call 789-4070. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers an open discussion 
for incest survivors at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 


USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


MUSIC PRODUCTION COMPANY presents 
mezzo-soprano Jane Struss and pianists David 
Kopp and Rodney Lister in a benefit per- 
formance for the AIDS Action Committee at 8 
p.m. at the Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St.. 
Boston. Admission $10; call 628-4741. 
MONTREAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Charles Dutoit, performs Schube't's 
Symphony No. 3, Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Metamorphosis on Themes of Carl Maria von 
Weber, and Stravinsky's L'Oiseau de feu at 8 
p.m. at Symphony Hail, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $25 and $28; call 266-1492. 

BOSTON MUSICA VIVA performs at 8 p.m. at 
Pickman Hall, Longy School of Music, 1 Follen 
St., Cambridge. Program includes the premiere 
of Paul Earis's Eliotime (with mezzo-soprano 
Valerie Walters), Franco Donatoni’s Arpege, 
George Antheil’s Sonata No. 2 for Violin and 
Piano with Drums, and Donald Wheelock's 
Music for Seven Players. Tickets $10, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 353-0556. 
AMERICAN VOCALARTS QUINTET performs 
the Tsai Performance Center, Boston 

685 Comm Ave., Boston. Tickets $5, $3. for 
students and seniors; call 353-3340. 

presen arta by youre 
composers at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Multi 
cultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge, 
Tickets $7, $5 for students and seniors; call 
577-1400. 

MEZZO-SOPRANO GLORIA RAYMOND and | 
pianist Karen Sauer perform works by Schubert, 
Duparc, and Copland at 12:05 p.m. in Killian Hall, 
MIT Bidg. 14, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2906. 

PIANIST ELEANOR PERRONE performs 

in Killian Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 


at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England Con- 
servatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Pro- 
gram features mezzo-soprano D’Anna Fortunato 
and pianist Steven Lubin and includes 


Beethoven's Piano Concerto No. 3. Tickets $19. 
and $25, $8 for students and seniors; call 


(in 
at 
Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 
536-0944. 


PIANIST LOUIS LORTIE performs at 8 p.m. at 
Bowker Auditorium, UMass/Amherst. Tickets 
$14 and $16; call (413) 545-2511. 

UNITED STATES ARMY CHORUS, directed by 
Major Gary F. Lamb, performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 Hemenway 
St., Boston. Free tickets available in advance; 
call 536-6340. 

ESSEX STRING QUARTET performs works by 
Haydn, Ives, and Dvorak at 7:30 p.m. at the Town 
Hall, Main St., Andover. Sponsored by the 
Phillips Academy. Admission $5; call (508) 
475-3400. 

GUITARIST JEFFRY STEELE is featured in the 
program “Of Bach and Brazil” at 8 p.m. at the All 
Saints Episcopal Church, 17 Clark Rd., Belmont. 
Free; call 484-4696. 


ogre 
THURSDAY. 
CMOS = | 
| 
; listing for Mon. 
4 
4 
fer 
6 at 2 p.m. at + Winthrop Sq., Franklin and 
a 
‘ay 
listing for Sat. 
“THE HAUNTED MONASTERY.” See listing for 
Fri. 
“HAUNTED HAPPENINGS.” See listing for Fri.. 
MONDAY 
‘ Step meeting at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap 
session at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
VIRGINIA SLIMS TENNIS TOURNAMENT runs 
: through Nov. 5 at the Worcester Centrum, 50 
Foster St., Worcester. Matches are played from SIN —_ = 
: $15; call (508) 755-6800. 
. “HAUNTED HAPPENINGS." See listing for Fri. 
ae French horror films, begins at 7 p.m. at the = 
French Library, 58 Marlborough St., Boston. 596-5755 
ie Admission $5, $4 for those in costume; call 
266-4351. 
ive “UNCOMMON BOSTON: GRAVEYARDS AND 
jae GOODIES,” a costume walk and’ reception, 
iba begins at 7 p.m. at the Omni Parker House, 
call 731-5854. 
ae “BEACON HILL WITH A BOO,” a costume walk 
oe ‘sponsored by Boston By Foot, begins at 6 p.m. in 
os front of the State House, Beacon St., Boston. 
are, Admission $6; call 367-2345. 
is “GHOULS, GHOSTS, AND GOBLINS 
hike through Black's Creek, runs from 3 to 8 p.m. 
at the Caddy Memorial Park, Quincy Shore Dr., 
Quincy. Free; call 727-5293. 
HALLOWEEN BALL begins at 8 p.m. at the 
Provincetown Art Association and Museum, 460 
e es encouraged to dress as their favorite figure from 
4 BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, with con- 
sti ductor Cari St. Clair, performs at 2 p.m. today 
and at 8 p.m. tomorrow at Symphony Hall, 301 
ee Bec Mass. Ave., Boston. Program includes the 
premiere of Theodore Antoniou's Paean, 
ve Rouse’s Symphony No. 1, and Tchaikovsky's 
ein ‘ Symphony No. 5. Tickets $17-$45, $9.50 for 
| 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY WIND ENSEMBLE, con- : 
sy ducted by Eric Rombach, performs at 8 p.m. in 
the Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
—— GRIFFIN MUSIC ENSEMBLE performs at noon 
es cd in the lobby of the Wang Center for the 
Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston. 
Timothy Geller conducts A Prayer for Mandala, a 
: work commissioned for the “Young at Arts” 
on on 4 program. The concert also includes a per- 
formance by Boston schoolchildren and works 
. ; by Beth Wiemann, Jeff Nichols, and Eric Moe. 
\ ; <@ RS = BS JOHN OLIVER CHORALE ants ‘ 
q NS BS Now!", a concert featuring the premiere of a 
Sa yl S@ & composition by Bright Sheng and works by 
N SW s Amiin, ives, Sessions, and Cutter, at 8 p.m. in. 
S SS S S 1 ve., 
965-0906. 
ROCK THE BOAT RADIO | “ANNUAL HALLOWEEN EXTRAVAGANZA” 
. . : - VIRGINIA SLIMS TENNIS TOURNAMENT. See begins at 8 p.m. in the Siosberg Recital Hall, 


conductor Raymond Harvey and violinist Joshua 
Bell, performs at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 
Springfield. Program includes Britten's Four Sea 
Interludes from Peter Grimes, Sibelius's Violin 
Concerto in D major, Mendelssohn's Hebrides 
Overture, and Debussy's La Mer. Tickets $8- 
$25; call (413) 733-2291. 

THE M.I.T.. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 


Chopin at 3 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Tickets $12-$15, $10 for 
seniors, $5 for students; call 495-1700. 
BOSTON MUSEUM 


Muséum of Fine Arts, 465° Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $12; call 267-9300, x306. 

PIANIST DONNA GROSS and cellist David 
Fisher perform works by Frescobaldi, 


PIANIST ROBERT HELPS performs original 
compositions and works by Duparc, Fauré, a 
Sessions at 8 p.m. in the Jewett Auditorium, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Free; call 
235-0320. 


, x2028. 

ADAM GROSSMAN conducts a faculty chamber 
music concert at 4 p.m. at the All Newton Music 
School, 321 Chestnut St., West Newton. Pro- 
gram includes works by Chausson, Saint-Saens, 
and Stravinsky. Free; call 527-4553. 

CHAMBER BRASS OF BOSTON and organist 
Barbara Bruns perform works by Gabrieli, Bach, 
Ewald, and Tchaikovsky at 7:30 p.m. at St. 
Michael's Church, 11 Summer St., Marblehead. 
Tickets $8, $5 for students and seniors; call 
631-0657. 

GUITARIST JOHN MAJOR performs works by 
Brouwer, Haden, and Major at 3 p.m. in the 


Wiprud, and William Cutter, begins at 2 p.m. at 
the Walnut Hill School, 12 Highland St., Natick. 
Free; call 653-4312, x25. 


p.m. at the’North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Rd., Beverly. Tickets $16.50 and $19.50; call 


ON B 


HIGH ENERGY 
DANCE CLUB 


HUGE FLOOR DJ 60's - 80's 
wonderful people 
$5.00 


E(SMOKE) ( NON 
g\LFREE (ALCOHOL) 
Meet 


Fri & Sat 8-1 


Somerville 623-9532 


2 of W 


THE BAGS 
NATIVE SONS - IDAHO ALASKA 


BRAZILIAN 


Wed., Nov 1 
OUT OF HAND - BACK BAY 
PROJECT - ELECTRIC BLUE 


Thurs., Nov. 2 
SURRENDER DOROTHY 
LITTLE ALEX LEGENDARY LUNCH 


CHUCKLEHEAD & 
THE BOZO PATROL 
DIFFERENT DRUM 


& SNAP 


11/10 MIKE 
11/11 SKIPKNOT 


608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 


Tuesday, Oct. 31, 
HALLOWEEN NIGHT 


1989 


8+ © Tickets still available 
Ground Zero Only! 
Call 492-9545 


OPEN WED - SAT 
WED - 18+ 


21 BROOKLINE ST. 


CAMBRIDGE 


12. MASS. ANE. 
492-2545 


Nov. 1 18 


FOURWAY CROSS 
Nov. 2+ 18+ 
BAND OF SUSANS 
Nov. 8 + 18+ 

ONE LIFE 


Another WBCN Cheap Date! 


ULTRA BLUE 


6861 H3GO190 NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 


THE ZULUS 


and special guests JOE 


1} 


4 


RIP YOUTH - THE NORTHWINDS - LAST JUDGEMENT 
THE PACT - TRASH BROADWAY 
D.J. WBCN's Metal Mike 


The B.A.L.E. Rhythm 
Section Finals 


D.J. Mod Todd 


raf OCT 


TUE T 
= OCT Hd L 
= featuring BURNT RIVER BAND - SOUTH BOUND 
a CRYSTAL TALON - MICHAEL’S MESSINA 


early for FREE buffet! | 


BH 


with DRESDEN DANSE 
$13.50/14.50 


POPULAR DEMANDI! 


CLINTON 
& THE PeFUNK ALLSTARS 


and special guests THE ROYAL PIMPS 
$9.50/11.00 D.J. Mod Todd 


The 12th Anniversary ot 
TH. & THE 
WREC 


ake 


=STAMEN 
UNDATIO 


' DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm - POSITIVE 1.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE 
PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
OUT OF TOWN +» CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 
THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 


: 
_. Brandeis Early Music Consorts, the University 
Chorus and Brandeis Chamber Choir, and 
a members of the Brandeis Concert Band. Free; ‘ 
call 736-4200. 
2 NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY PREP ‘ae 
: SCHOOL presents works by student and faculty ie 
‘| 98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA HE 
Around the corner from Fenway Park. 
— Fri,, Oct 27 SHOES 
Sat., Oct. 28 SHOES 
ducted by David Epstein, performs Bloch’s Tues., Oc. 31 _WEST END BLUES BAND 
2 Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra and Piano Wed., Nov. 1_ IT CAN'T HAPPEN TO ME = = ’ 
igato and Sibelius’ No. 2. st Thurs., Nov. 2 DANCING W/ HENRY oe 
8:30 pm. in he Kroage Autorun, opposite 7” | Sa 
PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
pianist Peter Nero, performs at 8:30 p.m. at the ECCO ST. BO 
Providence Performing Arts Center, Providence, cr) 95 N 
Ri. Tickets $15-$38, $12 for students and GROUND ZERO ; 
BACH SOCIETY ORCHESTRA performs works > Chea 2 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets $5, $3 Oct. 27 
studers: ca 460-3148, EGYPT | and spocial quests BIG TOWN - NOR’EASTERS : 
- COCCHIARO PEASANT KINGS - DHARMA BUMS : 
7 AUVE Ar LAST. $4.50 D.J. Mod Todd > 
ents a prelude at 7:30 p.m. and a conceft at 8 
Marta Lambertini's Misa de Pajaros, Ursula 
Mamlok's When Summer Sang, Jettrey Brooks’ $7.50/8 . Mod Todd 
Composition for Pipe and Winds, and the 97-51 50 DJ 
premiere of Ezra Sims's Night Piece. The featuring 
prelude features Doug Henderson performing SUN | GEFFEN Recording 4 
on the pianola. Tickets $8, $6 for students and 29 4 
OCT Artists from Japan: 
BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAYERS and | | EZO 
pianist Gilbert Kalish perform George 43>" 
Sextet for Piano and Winds and works by Bach, \ | 
Bartok and Brahms at 3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New  - ry 
England Conservator. 290 Huntington Ave. | | BIG BLUES MEANIES || $6. 
ORGANIST SIEMENS performs works SIGNS OF LIFE 4 
by Antonia Vivaldi, Bach, Johann Ernst, and MON 
Johann Friedrich Fasch at 5:30 p.m. in the 30. = 
Adolphus Busch Hall, Fogg Art Museum, ¢ = 
Harvard University, Cambridge. Admission $5, 7 ry 
$4 for students and seniors; call 495-4544. 
PIANIST MENAHEM PRESSLER of the Beaux 
Arts Trio performs works by Beethoven and 
11/25 THE NEATS 
Armstrong perform arias by Bach and cantatas tet 
[ 
Beethoven, and Chopin at 2 p.m. at the Brookline 
Mairi Library, 361 Washington St., Brookline. {im $15.00 Costumes! Prizes! Come 
x WED “1 Want That Man” 
me 
| VOTED BOSTON'S BEST ROCK oF 10001 || 
Free; call (508) 475-3400. 
“NEW WORKS with faculty members 
performing works by Milton Babbitt, Theodore = 
Wagner, Haydn, and Brahms at 3 p.m. in the 7 WY | 
McKenzie Auditorium, 50 Oakland St., Wellesley. / GP) Nov GE 
$8, $5 for students and seniors; call 235-3584. =< 
FRANCISCAN STRING QUARTET performs at 3 \ NUMBE 
pm. ot he Start Gardner Nauseum, . NAUGHTY BITS | 
734-1959. \ = dD A THE RAFTERS $5.50/6.50 | 
MONDAY <\ || THIRD WORLD 
MUSIC PRODUCTION COMPANY presents IN NOVEMBER AN HUNTER & MICK RONSON STE“= trues 
and pianist Rodney Lister in a benefit per- Oct. 31 18+ B NOVEMBER 12 =  ALLAGES! 
p.m. at the Church of the Advent, 30 Brimmer St., : ian inal 
Boston. Admission $10; call 628-4741. presents at Manray: ; ~ 4 
works by American composers Charles Fussell, ALIEN SEX FIEND : = = 
Scott Jofinson, William Thomas McKinley, Thea Wednesda , | 
Huntington Ave., Boston. “Meet the Com- se ( : 
PIANIST JOEL FAN performs works by Chopin, is available fort , Darties af are : 
Mozart, and Liszt at 8 p.m. in Lehman Hall, soniietiees <3 ~ none for rentals, parties and group 5 
| Harvard University, Cambridge. Tickets $5, $2 discounts. Call 617 426°3888 for further information 
Continued on page 32 
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Remington's of Boston, 124 Boylston Street, 337-6920 


Continued from page 

for students and seniors; call 495-2255. 

M.1.T. CONCERT BAND performs a Halloween 
concert in costume at 6 p.m. in Lobby 7, 77 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Program includes antiphonal 
brass pieces. Free; call 253-9800. 

PIANIST LUCIENNE DAVIDSON performs at 
12:15 p.m. today through Fri. at CityPlace, 8 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Free; call 227-2787. - 


TUESDAY 


“EIN LIEDERABEND,” a recital by vocal stu- 
dents, begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Boston 
Concert Hall, 855 Comm. Ave., 


William Purvis perform at 8 p.m. wtp 
Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston 
Tickets $7, $5 for students and seniors; call 


concert of works by Arthur Berger, 
Copland, and Poulenc at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, Boston. 
Admission $6; call 734-1359. 

THE OPERA THEATER AND OPERA STUDIO OF 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, directed by 
John Moriarty, perform arias and ensembles at 8 
p.m. in Brown Hall, New England Conservatory, 
290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 
262-1120. 

PIANIST LUCIENNE DAVIDSON. See listing for 
Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 


GUITARIST NEIL ANDERSON performs works 
by David Leisner, Robert Linn, and Stephen Funk 
Pearson at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New-England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 262-1120. . 

WOODWIND RECITAL by Joseph Maneri and 
other faculty members begins at 8 p.m. in Brown 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
PIANIST LUCIENNE DAVIDSON. See listing for 
Mon. 


THURSDAY 


GRIFFIN MUSIC ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. 
at the Longy School of Music, 27 Garden St., 


EXTENSION WORKS presents ‘A Concert of 
New Vocal Works,” with soprano Karol Bennett, 
at 8 p.m. at the First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston. Tickets $3 and $5; call 
527-1330. 
THE CALUMET QUINTET performs works by 
Dvorak at 12:05 p.m. in the MIT Chapel, opposite 
77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
REPERTORY WIND ENSEMBLE, conducted by 
Michael Webster, performs-at 8 p.m.*in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 Hunt- 
Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 

THE WESTERN OPERA THEATER of San 


KENNY ROGERSON om 


Sir Franco 
DICK QOHERTY 
Fri.,Oct. 2 


DICK DOHERTY 


JACKIE FLYNN 
BOB LAZURUS 


Sat., Get28 
THE JOHNNY RIZZI SHOW 
DICK DOHERTY 


Entrance at 321 Somerville Ave. and at 
16 Bow Street, Union Squae, Somerville. 


FREE PARKING at Somerset Bank 
& Goodyear Tire after 5 00pm 


COMEDY CLUB 
— Globe Readers 


Tues., Oct. 31 at 8:30PM. 
THE D.J. HAZZARD SHOW! 


THE AMAZING JONATHAN! 


GLENN 


HBO & Showtime 
OCTOBER 31- NOVEMBER 4 


| RICK |; 
| OVEIRTON 


“ote igh wn 
“The Arsenio Hall Show" 


| Every COMEDY SHOWCASE | 
RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 


POPULAR ET ETC. 


30 JFK ST, HARVARD SQUARE CAMBRIDGE 


F ) performs Bizet's Carmen in English at 
8pm. at Symphony Hall, Springfield. Tickets $7- 
$25; call (413) 733-2291. 

AEQUALIS performs new American chamber 
music at 8 p.m. at Bowker Auditorium, UM- 
ass/Amherst. Tickets $14 and .$16; call (413) 
545-2511. 

CELLIST JULES FSKIN, pianist Lydia Artymiw, 
and violinist Arno. Steinhardt perform at 8 p.m. 
in the: Tsai Performance Center, Boston Univer- 
sity, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Admission $10; 
call 353-4130. 

CHOIR OF THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 


’ performs de Victoria's Missa Pro Defunctis Cum 


Sex Vocibus at 6:30 p.m. at 30 Brimmer St., 
Boston. Donations requested; call 523-2377. 
PIANIST LUCIENNE DAVIDSON. See listing for 
Mon. 


FRIDAY 


BEAUX ARTS TRIO performs Mozart's Trio in E 
major; lves's Trio for Piano, Violin, and Cello; and 
Dvorak’s Trio in E minor (Dumky) at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $20; call 
536-2412. 


_ MUIR STRING QUARTET, with pianist Maria 


Clodes-Jaguaribe, performs at 8 p.m. at the Tsai 

Center, Boston University, 685 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Program includes works 
by Janaczk, Mozart, and Dvofak. Admission $5, 
$3 for students and seniors; call 353-3345. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA performs 
works by Strauss, Beethoven, and Stravinsky at 


p.m. in the 
University, Waltham. Free; call 736-4200. 
“VOICES AT NOON” presents soprano Kathleen 
Allen and pianist Karen Sauer ing works 
by Mendelssohn, Duparc, Handel, and 
Rachmaninoff at 12:05 p.m. in Killian Hall, MIT 
Bidg. 14, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-2906. 
PIANIST GREGORY SLOWIK and the Arcadian 
Winds perform works by Mozart, Harbison, and 
Thuille at 8 p.m. in Killian Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
ORGANIST DAVID LIDDLE performs at 12:15 
p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-0944. 


FRIDAY 


MAURA 9’CONNELL and Lennie Gallant per- 
form Cel:ic music at 8 the Somerville 


at Alumnae Hall, Simmons College, 300° the 
Fenway, Boston. by the Gay-and 
Lesbian Association. Tickets $10, $8 in advance; 
call 738-2177. 

SHAWN COLVIN performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Call 266-1400 for ticket information. 
TITO PUENTE AND HIS LATIN JAZZ ALL- 
STARS perform at 8 p.m. at the First Parish 
Church, 425 St., Portland, ME. Tickets 
$13; call (207) 761-0591. 

ANTIGRAVITY performs jazz standards and 
Indian-influenced music at 7 p.m. at the Cam- 
bridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 498-9080. 

THE LOITERERS and Dawna Hammers-Graham 
perform to benefit Central American Medical 
Relief at 8 p.m. at the Old Ship Parish Hall, 107 
Main St., Hingham. Tickets $5; call 545-6584. 


SATURDAY 


LIBANA marks its tenth anniversary with a 
concert of world music and dance at 8 p.m. at the 
Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., Somerville. 
Tickets $14.50; call 524-6698. 

JAY BRANDFORD SEPTET performs jazz at 8 
p.m. at St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 1134 Walnut 
St., Newton Highlands. Tickets $8, $7 for 
students and seniors; call 965-4424. 

KLEZMER CONSERVATORY BAND and the 
Shirim Klezmer Orchestra perform at 8 p.m. at 
Temple Hillel Bnai Torah, 120 Corey St., West 
Roxbury. Ticket $15, $12 for seniors; call 
323-0486. 

MANNO CHARLEMAGNE performs Haitian folk 
songs at 9 p.m. at the Cambridge Rindge and 

Latin School, The films Haitian 

also presented. 

$7, $5 for seniors; call 498-9000, x9535. 
PIANIST BEN SCHWENDENER and the Longy 
Summer Lab Jazz Band perform original works 
at 3 p.m. at the Brookline Public Library, 361 
Washington St., Brookline. Free; call 247-2230. 
PETER KEANE AND BARBARA BAIG perform 
folk music at 8 p,m. at the Somerville Museum, 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Admission $6, $4 for 
Students and seniors; call 666-9810. 

GREG BROWN and Eric Kilburn perform at 8 
p.m. at A New Song Coffeehouse, First Con- 
gregational Church, 25 the Great Rd., Bedford. 
Admission $10; call 275-0334. 

PASSAGES and Steven Key perform at 8 p.m. at 
the Listening Place Coffeehouse, 45 Center St., 
Burlington. Admission $6; call 273-3403. 

CARLA SCIAKY performs folk music at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Saturday Night in Marblehead cof- 
feehouse, Church of St. Andrew, Rte. 114, 
Marblehead. Admission $4; call 639-1969. 
ELLIS PAUL AND BRIAN DOSER perform folk 
music at 8 p.m. at John Henry's Hammer 
Coffeehouse, First Unitarian Church, 90 Main 
St., Worcester. Tickets $7; call (508) 757-2155. 
PIANIST CHERYL HODGE performs at 2 p.m. in 
the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St., 
Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 
“GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK: A MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT” begins at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, 56 Brattle’ St.; Cambridge. Baritone 
Benjamin Sears and pianist Bradford Connor 
perform songs by Stephen Foster, Irving Berlin, 
and other American composers. Tickets:$6, $3 
for children and seniors; call 547-6789. 


SUNDAY 


THE MONTREAUX BAND AND TONIHNO JOR- 
TA perform at 7 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston: Tickets $16 and 
$18; call 266-1400. 

THE PAUL WINTER CONSORT performs at 7 
p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $18-$22; call 641-1010. 

THE LIBERTY BELL CHORUS, a women's 
barbershop-singing group, performs at 2 p.m. at 
the Winchester Public Library, 80 Washington 
St., Winchester. Free; call 721-7171. 

MARTHA MAXWELL and pianist Al Vega per- 
form at 2 p.m. in the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 
Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 
“GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK: A MUSICAL 
ENTERTAINMENT.” See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 


DRUMMER KIYOTAKA TAKIYAMA and vocalist 
Chip Haizlip perform funk and R & B music at 
8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 
136. Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for 
seniors; call 266-1400. 

“BARRY MANILOW ON BROADWAY” begins at 
8 p.m. tonight through Thurs. at the Wang Center 
for the Performing Arts, 268 Tremont St., 
Boston. Tickets $29.25-$35.75; call 482-9393. 


TUESDAY 


TRUMPETER BILL SCISM performs blues music 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 

136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for 
seniors; call 266-1400. 

N.E.C. JAZZ BAND performs big band standards 

at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England Con- | 
servatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 

call 262-1120. 

“STARS OF THE LAWRENCE WELK SHOW” 

perform at 2 p.m. today and Thurs. and at 8 p.m. 

tomorrow at the North Shore Music Theatre; 62 

Dunham Rd., Beverly. Tickets $16.50 and 

$18.50; call (508) 922-8220. 

“BARRY MANILOW ON BROADWAY.” See 

listing for Mon. a 


WEDNESDAY 


DRUMMER SCOTT AMENDOLA performs jazz 
and funk at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 


_ ‘Ceriter, 136 Mass. Avé., Boston: Tickets $2, $1 
foryseniors; call 266-1400: 

’ “STARS OF THE LAWRENCE WELK SHOW.” 
for Tues. 


“BARRY: MANILOW ON BROADWAY.” See 


_ listing for Mon. 


THURSDAY 


Theatre, 55 Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $10.50 us 


and $12.50; call 625-1084. 
ROMANOVSKY AND PHILLIPS perform at 8 p.m. 


ERIC T) JOHNSON: TRIO and saxophonist igor 
Butman perform improvisational music at 8 p.m. 


at the Cambridge Center for Adult Education; 56° 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $3.50; call 
547-6789. 

PRISM JAZZ ENSEMBLE performs at 8 p.m. in 
the Jewett Auditorium, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320. 

“RED HOT AND COLE,” a revue of Cole Porter 
songs performed by the Waltham Theatre 
Workshop, begins at 8 p.m. tonight through Sat. 
and at 6 p.m. on Sun. at the Government Center, 
119 School St., Waltham. Tickets $9; call 
647-0336. 

“STARS OF THE LAWRENCE WELK SHOW.” 
See listing for Tues. 

“BARRY MANILOW ON BROADWAY.” See 


listing for Mon. 


- FRIDAY 


“ROYALTY OF DOO-WOP,” featuring the 
Diamonds, the Chiffons, the Silhouettes, the 
Belmonts, and the Flamingos, begins at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the North Shore Music 
Theatre, 62 Dunham Rd., Beverly. Tickets $20.50 
and $22.50; call (508) 922-8220. 

THE BOBS perform at 7 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Call 266-1400 for ticket information. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLYDAY QUARTET performs 
bop standards from the '40s and ’50s at 8 p.m. in 
Durgin Hall, University of Lowell, Pawtucket and 
Wilder Sts., Lowell. Tickets $10; call (508) 
934-4444. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


RICHARD RHODES, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
author of The Making of the Atomic Bomb, 
speaks at 12:30 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Boston Globe Book Festival. 
Free; call 929-2649. 

ROBERT PARKER, author of the “Spenser” 
series, appears at 6 p.m. at Kate's Mystery 


- Books, 2211 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 


491-2660. 

NOVELIST RICHARD ELMAN, author of The 
Man Who Ate New York, reads at 5:30 p.m. inrm. 
202 of the College of ‘Liberal Arts, Boston 
University, 725 Comm. Ave., Boston. 


SATURDAY 


“HALLOWEEN STORYTELLING FESTIVAL,” 
sponsored by Storytellers in Concert, includes 
three performances today at the First Church 


begins at 2 p.m; “We Are: Surrounded!:’, ghost 
stories for adults by Lipman, Justice, and Elisa 
Pearmain, begins at 7 p.m.; and “Night Fright,” 
with Lipman and Pearmain, begins at 11 p.m. 
Tickets $8, $5 for students and seniors, $3 for 


the first show; call 628-5865. A 
BOSTON GLOBE BOOK FESTIVAL BOOK*AND 
AUTHOR featuring authors Judith 


begins at 12:90 pm. at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Reservations required. Tickets $30; call 

929-2649. 

ANN L. McLAUGHLIN reads from her novel 

Lightning in July, set during the 1954 polio 

epidemic in Boston, at 1 p.m. at the Elliot Church, 

478 Center St., Newton Corner. 


Village. Tickets $8; call 731-0526. 


SUNDAY 


POETS CYRUS. CASSELLS AND ASKOLD 
MELNYCZUK read from their works at 4:30 p.m. 
at the Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury 
St., Boston. Sponsored by The Writers League 
of Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 


Plaza de Mayo, in an afternoon of poetry and 
discussion at 3 p.m. at New Words Book Store, 
186 Hampshire St., Inman Sq., Cambridge. Free; 
call 876-5310. 

“GHOSTS AND GHOULS.” See listing for Sat. 


NICHOLAS GAGE signs copies of A Place for 
Us, Eleni's Children in America trom 12:30 to 2 
p.m. at the Charlesbank Bookshops, Boston 
University Mall, Kenmore Sq., Boston. Free; call 
236-7425. 

“AN EVENING OF HORROR,” poetry 
for Halloween, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Admission $2; call 547-6789. 


TUESDAY 


ROBLEY WILSON, author and editor of North 
American Review, reads from his works at 8 p.m. 
in the Alumni Room, Bradford College, Bradford. 
Free; call (508) 372-7161. 

HALLOWEEN POETRY MARATHON begins at 
noon at the China Trade Center, 2 Boylston St.. 
Boston. Free; call 282-2256. 

“A NIGHT OF HORROR,” featuring poetry by 
David English, aon at the Community 
Church Bidg., 565 Boylston St., Copley Square, 


N 
ew L vs 
° * Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
Oct. 27+ 2 shows + 8:30 & 10:30 MUSIC PRODUCTION COMPANY presents 
As-seen on David Letterman Ve 
JONATHAN KATZ | 
pearing with 4 
MIKEDONOVAN& - WA 
1986 WBCN Bud Light Comedy Winner Pe. at 
-MIKEDONOVAN OPEN MIKE NIGHT J 
This Weekends M.C. 
ae Cambridge, James Olsen conducts works by ee 
; Schoenberg, Davidovsky, Ross Bauer, and Allen 
835 BEACON eT 424-6995 Reservations Anderson, with soprenc ductth Bolle and the 
GOOD viBAATIONS Boston Composers String Quartet. Tickets $8, 
TOWER RECORDS ANDMORE All'Weekday shows are 18+ $5 for students; call 482-9393. 
catt-For-rix (617) 931-2000 | 
Introductory offe 7 Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
se: ry oller a caning “Chasing the Ghosts Away,” a family show by 
buy one ticket,get one free! ANGRY TUXEDO IMPROV 
~ {with this ed) pick BORERTY 
oe ieee “GHOSTS AND GHOULS,” stories for adults by 
ee Robert Harris and Betty Lehrman, begins at 8 
p.m. tonight and tomorrow at the Puppet 
ed Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., Brookline 
TONIGHT & TOM’W 
aS THE STEVE SWEENEY -— Schubert featuring bass-baritone Robert Os- “WOMEN, POLITICS, AND LITERATURE: A 
SHOW! borne and pianist Malcolm Halliday, begins at 8 WRITER'S PERSPECTIVE,” a talk by Jubilee 
with special guest Boston's Owr So hae ae author Margaret Walker Alexander, begins at 
PINETTE . 7:30 p.m. in the Agassiz Theatre, Radcliffe 
3 eer. oF. Cleopatra, a biography of Josephine Baker, at 6 
p.m. at the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 498-9080. 
HT 


p.m. in rm. 130, BU Schoo! of Education, 605 


Comm. Ave., Boston. The talk is titled “Between 
with the Reality of Her Times.” Free; 


353-4428. 

XAM CARTIER, author of Be Bop, Re Bop, reads 
at 8 p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
955 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $5, $4 for 
students and seniors; call 266-5152. 

WILLIAM CORBETT discusses his new book On 
Blue Note at 4:30 p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 
6 Plympton St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; 
call 547-4908. 

“SISTER AND MISS LEXIE,” a dramatic tribute 
to Eudora Welty, begins at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. The production, star- 
ring Brenda Currin and directed by David Kapian, 
Live at the P.O.” Presented by the 

Theatre. Tickets $12, 
seniors; call 576-7638. 


FRIDAY 


POETS RUTH WHITMAN, Helene Davis, and 
John Hildebidie read from their works at 8 p.m. 
at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 
Newtonville. Donation $2; call 964-3424. 
“SISTER AND MISS LEXIE.” See listing for 
Thurs. 


begins at 8 p.m. at the Tent City Meeting Room, 
130 Dartmouth St. Boston. Donations re- 
quested; call 427-8218. 
“THE TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD” begins at 
8 p.m. at New Acropolis, 484 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Admission $5; call 247-7566. 
“CONSERVATION OF WILDLIFE IN VIETNAM,” 
a slide lecture by George Archibald of the 
International Crane Foundation, begins at 8:15 
p.m. at the Brooks School, Lincoin Rd., Lincoin. 
ra by Earthwatch. Free; call 926-8200, 
134. 


MASTER CHING HAI discusses the Method of 
immediate’ Enlightenment at 10 p.m. tonight at 
Langdell Hall, Harvard Law School, 1563 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge; at 5 p.m. tomorrow at the 
Yenching Library, Harvard University, 2 Divinity 
Ave., Cambridge; and at 5 p.m. on Sun. at the 
Shim Gum Do Buddhist Center, 203 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brighton. Free; call 787-9066. 


SUNDAY 


BELLA ABZUG discusses ‘The Jewish Family: A 
Global Perspective’ at 7 p.m. at the Leventhal- 
ton St., Newton Centre. Admission $12, $8 for 
Students and seniors; call 965-7410, x158. 

“IMPACT OF ISLAM ON THE POLITICS OF THE 


AND SCIENCE?” talk by artist Rhonda Roland 
Shearer, at the Newton Arts 


a2 
i 


MARION BARRY, mayor of Washington, D.C., 
speaks at 6 p.m. in Austin Hall, Harvard Law 
School, Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 


TUESDAY 


“BLACK ATHLETES IN AMERICA” begins at 6 
p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public 
Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Panelists include 
tennis champion Arthur Ashe and Boston Globe 
columnist Bud Collins. Free; call 536-5400, x366. 
“JOHN JAMES AUDUBON: The Man, the Artist, 
and the Ornithologist’’ is discussed by Dr. Elisha 
Atkins at 8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge Center for 


ANGELA DAVIS, political activist and author, 
speaks on “Women, Culture, and Politics’ at 8 
p.m. in the Sports and Fitness Center, Simmons 
College, 331 Brookline Ave., Boston. Free; call 


AMERICA,” a series related to the exhibition of 
the same name, begins at 6:30 p.m. in the 
Sleeper Auditorium, Boston University's College 
of Basic Studies, 871 Comm Ave., Boston. 
“Photography and the Collective Memory” is a 
talk by Alan Tractenberg of Yale University. Free; 
call 353-3329. 


WEDNESDAY 


“JAPANESE LANGUAGE AND CULTURE” is a 
talk by Tazuko Monane of Harvard University at 
8 p.m. at the Cambridge Forum, 3 Church St., 


GREEK 

Nussbaum of Brown University at 8 p.m. in the 
Remis Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $7.50, $6.50 
for students and seniors; call 267-9300, x306. 
“JFK: EDUCATION OF A PRESIDENT,” the 
second of two morning talks by Hamilton Nigel, 
begins at 8 a.m. at the Mass. Archives building, 


College, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 


731-7000. 


“WHAT A QUEEN LOOK LIKE? 
Representing Rulership in Renaissance 
France,” a talk, begins at 3:30 p.m. in the Gilman 
Room of Agassiz House, Radcliffe College, 10 


TOM NORRIS reads selections from Russel 
autobiography 
at the King’s Chapel, School and Tremont Sts.. 


MIT, 105 Mass. Ave. Free; call 


ENEFITS 


ACTION FOR BOSTON COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT holds its 15th Annual Community Awards 
Dinner tonight at the Sheraton Boston Hotel, 39 
Dalton St., Boston. Senator Bob Kerrey (D- 
Nebraska) is the keynote speaker. Tickets $60; 
call 357-6000. 


is open through Nov. 4 at 18-20 Parker Hill Ave... 
Bosotn. Open from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily and 
also from 6 to 6 p.m. on Tues., Wed., and Thurs. 
Proceeds to benefit the hospice for people with 
AIDS. Admission $10; call 523-3443. 


SATURDAY 


Wasson St, Boson. $15, 


CHANNEL 2 AUCTION marks its 25th an- 


ALLIANCE FOR THE MENTALLY ILL OF MASS. 
holds a fundraising auction and dance at 6 p.m. 
at the National Guard Armory, 459 Bedford St., 
Lexington. Tickets $10; call 599-1563. 

“WALK 'N’ ROLLATHON,” a benefit for the 


“AN EVENING OF COMEDY,” to benefit 
Waltham's Bristol Family Lodge, begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Paradise, 967 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Jonathan Katz is the featured performer. Tickets 
$15-$100; cali 332-3353. 
DIMOCK COMMUNITY 


Hart, begins at 8 p.m. at the Hynes Convention 
Center, Boylston St., Boston. The Dimock 
Center provides integrated health and human 
services. Tickets $100, $35 for, students and 
seniors; call 442-8800. 


SUNDAY 


GREATER BOSTON YOUTH SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA’S Parents. Committee holds a book, 
bake, and record sale from 2 to 5 p.m. at the 


Halloween party and fundraiser from 1 to 4 p.m. 
in the Great Halil at Quincy Market, Boston. 
Admission $8, $5 for children; call 643-3010. 


THURSDAY 


“PEDIATRIC CARE: THE HOMEOPATHIC AP- 


PROACH,” a lecture to benefit the Mass. Friends 
of Midwives and the Mass. Midwives Alliance, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Holiday inn, 1200 Beacon 
St., Brookline. Admission $8; call (508) 369-1468. 


FRIDAY 


TROUT UNLIMITED hoids a fundraising banquet 
at 6 p.m. at American Legion Post 440, 295 
California St. Newton. Admission $30; call 
647-5292. 

WOMEN FOR ECONOMIC JUSTICE holds a 
buffet dinner and fundraiser at 5:30 p.m. at Villa 
Victoria, 85 West Newton St., Boston. “Men Who 


LLOWELL 
for the ART 


TICKETS: $10 
STUDENTS: $5 with 
CALL: (508) 934-4444 


Oct Fri 9pm: $775; Iipm: $5.75 
28 Oct Sat 9pm: $9.75; 1 pm: $775 


THE SHIRLEY | 


her ited Boston debut. 
EBECCA P Spm: $775 


REBEC 


| $775; 78.15 
310.75 


THE JOH 


THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 


8TH WEEK OF JAZZ 
Wed., Nov. 1 


CHUNK 
Leader Samm Bennett has formed aff 


percussion-bass group that! 


‘orporates the latest in electron 


and David 
Bennett sends a group tha 
redefines pop. 


But tickets are 
expensive, 
and your 
time is limited. 
Find out 
what's worth 
seeing, every 
week in the 
Boston 
‘Phoenix. 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq., Som. 623-9874 
Concert Lint 421-933 


Fri, & Sat. Nov.3 &4 
JAMAALADEN TACUMA 
Q ET 


(formerly w/Omette Coleman) 


2. Tears: $7.50/show 
2, Fri: $8.50/show, Mes. 4, Sat: $10/show 


Shows at BPM and 10PM 


in the Guest Quarters” Suite Hotel (Mass Pike & Storrow Dr) 


6861 NOILOAS “XINZOHd NOLSOS 


Boston. Sponsored by New Writers’ Collective. 230 the Fenway, Boston. Tickets $5.50, $4 for “FACT, FICTION, AND REALITY: THE GAR- 
Free; call 742-1538. students and seniors; call 267-6100, x656. DNER-PINGREE HOUSE RESTORATION,” atalk | - . 8 
CHRISTINE QUNTA, South African writer and —_ by research curator Dean Lahikainen, begins at 8 
activist in exile, speaks at4p.m.in p.m. in the Essex institute auditorium, 132 Essex 4 
THURSDAY rm. 320 of the Jefferson Academic Center, Clark —_St., Salem. Free; call (508) 744-3390. ' id 
——— University, Main and Downing Sts., Worcester. “CHANGING OUR MINDS: TRANSFORMING as 
AUTHOR SYLVIA ROTHCHILD delivers the Free; call (508) 793-3327. THE CURRICULUM, Perspectives on Gender, sa 4 
annual Horn-Berger Lecture, sponsored by the - Race, Culture, and Sexuality” begins with a 
keynote address by Shirley Hune, president of 
Fs the Association for Asian-American Studies, at ae 
7:30 p.m. in the ASEAN Auditorium, Cabot | < ¢ 
Panel discussions run from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
tomorrow. Admission $20; call 381-3184 for | Flaum tee WEEE 3 
BOLLYDAY 
Adult Education, 56 Brattle St, Cambridge.  AMILCAR MENDEZ, human rights activist in | Friday, Noveriber 3 
Reservations suggested. Tickets $1.50; call Guatemala, speaks at 8:30 p.m. at the Pauist | 8PM 
547-6789. Center, 5 Park St., Boston. Sponsored by .the pooR 
Central America Solidarity Association. Donation | 
$5; call 492-8699. NDAY! GO 3 : 
“NEVER SURRENDER: THE LOCAL 26 HOUS- | WRURMSFM § 
ING STRATEGY,” a talk by Dominic Bozzotto | & on 
“ETHICS IN THE JEWISH TRADITION,” a talk by . ze 
at 8 p.m. at Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., 0761. 
Brookline. Admission $3: call 566-5946. RICHARD H. STEWART, reporter for the Boston Berkiee 
“EYES OF TIME: PHOTOJOURNALISM IN Globe, speaks about journalism at 10a.m.atthe 
Jamaica Plain Branch Library, 12 Sedgwick St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 524-2053. 
BEST JAZZ BAR 
Bastin 
qs at the Charles Hate 
4 Harvard Square Cambridge | 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 876-9644. ~< ee 
“ARISTOTLE’S POETICS AND THE ETHICS OF RN 
« ‘TRIO 
ALKS 
makes 
FRIDAY AND HER QUARTET influences in a very thought- i 
LIV ULLMANN, actress and spokesperson for celebrates its 10th anniversary with a banquet yp es es es 
UNICEF, speaks at 7 p.m. in Bardwell off Morrissey Bivd., Dorchester. Reservations and dance at 6 p.m. at the Westin Hotel, Copley HALLOWEEN WITH t oe 
Auditorium, Dana Hall School, 45 Dana Rd., required. Free; call 727-4596. Place, Boston. May Louie, chairperson of the DIDI STEWART = oe 
Wellesiey. Free; call 235-3010. “WOMEN AND MEN IN FAMILIES: FACTS AND Boston Rainbow Coalition, is keynote speaker. oming/Wed., Nov. © 
~ “AN INTRODUCTION TO ANARCHISM” begins FANTASIES,” a talk by psychology professor Tickets $35; call 426-5313. PRIZES FOR BEST COSTUMES ZAHAR iam 
at 8 p.m. in room 9-150, MIT, 105 Mass. Ave... Faye Crosby of Smith College, begins at 7:30 “HOSPICE AT MISSION HILL DESIGNER : ae 
Free; call 524-0781. 
“UPDATE ON MOZAMBIQUE: Change and 
Development,” an address by Dr. Loretta QUARTET 
Again voted best guitarist in the downbeat Critics’ Poll, Sco 
3 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. _ far yckets and informatio 
“WOMEN AND PHILANTHROPY: NEW VOICES, CONCERTIX 876-7777 lowers — — = 
NEW VISIONS” is atalkby Marcy Murninghanof Oct. 27 & 28 
the Lighthouse investment Group at 6:30 p.m.in “PHANTOMS AT THE OPERA,” a Halloween 
CH 220, Regis College, 235 Wellesley St, party to benefit the Fenway Community Health IDAVE 
Weston. Free; call 893-1820. , 539 LIEBMAN 
“PARENTING FOR CHARACTER: How to Avoid call 
the Subtle Sabotage of Affluence and Raise | 
Healthy, Caring, Achieving Children” is a talk by © “HALLOWEEN MASQUE,” a benefit for the | = 
Stephanie Meegan at 7:45 p.m. atthe Concord- Artists Foundation, begins at 8:30 p.m. at , Bc oe 
a Carlisle High Schoo! auditorium, 500 Walden St.. _CityPlace, State Transportation Bidg., Park Sq., - 
fe ; Concord. Tickets $3.50; call (508) 369-6999. Boston. Dance music by Shy Five. Tickets $30; rol ; JEFF KOVEL TRIO 
“THE TAROT” the subject of Human cal 227-2787. 
4 i ion at 7:30 p.m. at 
Medior’ Untaran Church Hal. 141 High St. INTERNATIONAL QUARTET 
: ; Medford. Donation $5; call 395-3462. at 6 p.m. at the Colonnade Hotel, Boston. Tues, Oct. 31 
Reservations required. Tickets $135; call THE FRINGE 
JAMES CASEBERE, sculptor and photographer, 
at 12:30 p.m. in the Anderson SUPER 
: Auditorium, School of the Museum of Fine Arts, cae 
3 | 230 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 267-6100, National Aphasia Association, begins at 10 a.m. \ VICTOR BAILEY. Be 
x656. at the MDC Park, Memorial Dr., Cambridge. 
KIRK SCHARFENBERG, deputy managing editor Participants walk a 10-kilometer course, earning SPYRO OYRA} 
4 of the Boston Globe, speaks at 7 p.m. at the pledges from sponsors. Call 739-3418 for ; & BILL EVANS Mes 
Lower Mills Branch Library, 27 Richmond St., information 
; MIDDLE EAST,” sponsored by the Concord . oe 
Interfaith Peace Committee, begins at 7 p.m. at el 
the West Concord Union Church, Main and Pine 
Sts., Concord. Free; call (508) 369-2926. Sit 
ton. Free; call 523-1749. 
: “THE SACCO AND VANZETT! CASE: A Mixed = 
Legacy for Italian-Americans,” a talk by Rasario © TRAVAGANZA,” featuring drummer Roy Hay- aH 
J. Tosiello, begins at 12:15 p.m. atthe Old South nes, Mae Arnette, Semenya McCord, and Tanya 
tions requested; call 964-3424. ‘Meeting House, 310 Washington St., Boston. F a ana Rae 
JEWISH PRESENCE IN THE PER- Admission $1.75; call 482-6439. SCULLERS 
FORMING ARTS” is the topic of the annual Hirsh “HOMOPHOBIA HURTS US ALL,” a talk by * & oes 
Sharf tecture, delivered by Jacob Cohen of author Suzanne Pharr to mark Gay and Lesbian fs ' ah oe 
Brandeis University, at 3 p.m. at the American Awareness Week, begins at 7 p.m. in the Main 
Waltham. Free; call 691-8110. Fenway, Boston. Free; call 738-2177. a. ee 
FOLK ARTS NETWORK sponsors a forum on MARGARET WILKERSON, biographer of Lor- q & _ cat 
community folk festivals from 2 to 7 p.m. atthe —raine Hansbury, discusses the roles for biack 
i Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., women in American theater at 4 p.m. at Leeds 
Cambridge. Admission $2, contributions to pot Theatre, Brown University, Providence, Ri. Free; 4 
luck dinner requested: call 522-3407. call (401) 863-2838. | 
“ELIMINATING WAR BY ELIMINATING ITS “THEATRE AS A PROFESSION: A WOMEN’S AN fon University 
_ CAUSES,” a talk by David Dellinger, begins at11 PERSPECTIVE” is a talk by June Hudson, Comm. Ave., Boston. Call 353-3348. 
a.m. at the Boston Community Church, 565 artistic director of Theater.in Process, at 10:30 AMERICAN-.CANCER SOCIETY holds a Sis i ~ lam 
a Boyiston St., Boston. Free; call 266-6710. a.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- leet, a: ne 
“(S$ LIBERALISM DEAD?” is asked by Howard tion, 56 Brattle St.. Cambridge. Admission $1.50, 
Radest of Ethical Culture Schools at 10:30 a.m. $1 for seniors; call 547-6789. Where every night is a class aq 
at 44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the “VOYEURISM AND GENDER IN REMBRANDT,” F 
: Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 739-9050. talk by Mieke Bal of the University of Rocheste,,.§<§_ ———————_—_—_—_—_—_————————————— EL ECO 
MASTER CHING HAL. See listing for Fri. begins at 6 p.m. at the Carpenter Center for the Fo p Set 27, Fel: S6/show, Gel 28, Set: $7 50/stun 
Visual Arts, Harvard Umiversity, 24 St CAROL O'SHAUGHNESSY 
MONDAY Cambridge. Free; Get. 31, Tees: No cover, no minimum 
“YELLOWSTONE BUDDY AQUALINA 
Wilderness and Wildlife in Peril,’ multi-media 
MIT, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. The speaker is 7 
Philip Haight of Wd Earth Feet. Fret SUSANNAH MCCORKLE 
EDGE OF EXISTING LAWS,” tek by Ruth 
College Center for Research on Women,” 828 
5 Washington St., Wellesiey. Free; call 235-0320, Veet: 703-0008 
. x2500. THE NIGHTCLUB & GRILLE AT 
“AN EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES: VISUAL SCULLERS 3 
ARTS EDUCATION TODAY,” a talk by Diana ; 
495-3118. Korzenik of the Mass, College of Art, begins at WORLD-CLASS JAZZ 
JOHN BALDESSARI, photographer and mixed- 12:15 p.m. in the Eliot-Lyman Room, Harvard Cook" includes such celebrity chefs as Gov. Co hi . 
media artist, speaks at 5:30 p.m. inthe Anderson Graduate School of Education, Appian Way, Michael Dukakis, Mel King, Dominic Bozzotto, | 
Auditorium, School of the Museum of Fine Arts, | Cambridge. Free; call 495-0740. and Alex Rodriguez. Tickets $20; call 426-9734. = 
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GALLERIES 


Admission to the following is tree, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 


AKA. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 27: “Millsmoke,” paintings of a 
Maine papermill, by Mary Hart. 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
31: recent works by Nan Tull, including large- 
scale charcoal drawings and geometric abstract 
paintings. Nov. 1-30: architectonic sculptures by 


works. 
ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Through Nov. 11: new works in clay by Francine 
Ozereko. 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through, 
Nov. 8: “Barnet Rubenstein: Recent Paintings 
and Works on Paper." 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 
‘Precision Works,” geometric forms by George 
Snyder and kinetic sculptures by Edward Lee 
Hendricks. Nov. 1-Dec. 2: ‘‘Selvaggia Y Uccello: 
1983-1987," paintings, drawings, and |itho- 
graphs by Norma Bessouet. Reception Nov. 3, 
5-8 p.m. 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Exhibitions of contemporary and historical 
sculpture, painting, photography, design, and 
illustration. Through Nov. 8: “Outside Paradise,” 
a multi-media exhibition by contemporary artists. 
Sat., 1-5 p.m.: Open House, with students and 
available for questions. 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-8 
p.m., Sat. noon-4 p.m. Nov. 7-Dec. 2: “Belly 
Shields" and other video sculptures by Denise 
— and contemporary landscapes by local 


THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3941), 111 Main 
St., Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6- p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: “Woodworks.” Through Oct. 
31: “Annual House of Horrors: The Ultimate in 
Terror.” Nov. 1-30: “Fantasy in Illustration,” 
works by Stenhen Brown Robie and Gary 


Lippencott. 

BARBARA KRAKOW PALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. fues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 8: “Claudia Hart: Heaven.” 
BATES ART RESOURCE CENTER (266-1386), 
731 Harrisen Ave., Boston. Tues;Thurs. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m, Through Dec. 12: “Soul Catchers,” 
sculptures at.d paintings by Gertrude Michel. 
BEL CANTO RESTAURANT (566-2597), 92 
Central St., Wellesley. Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-10 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 11 p.m. Through Oct. 28: 
“Landscape Allusions,’ works by Muriel Angeiil. 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 25: paintings, drawings, and 
monoprints by Margo Margolis. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9.p.m., Fri.-Sat. 9a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 2: “Architectonic 


im paintings and sculpture relating to architec- 


BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
~ 549 Tremont St., Boston. Through Oct. 29: the 
Ellis Memorial Antique Show. — Mills Gallery, 
Tues:-Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. 
Through Nov. 11: “Under the Skin,’’ works using 
skeletal images by Jerry Weist and -Joseph 


Wheelwright. 

BOSTON CITY HALL, Scollay Square Gallery 
(725-3245), plaza level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 3: “Circa 1990," 
prints and paintings by five contemporary 
Boston artists. 

BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
(266-0953), 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: “Catherine Gold- 
wyn: Portraits, 1984-1989." 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. re 
Nov. 4: works on paper by Amy Cain; and 
paintings by Pam Bernard. 

BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 15: children’s-book illustrations by Curious 
George creator H.A. Rey. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Masque and 
Memory: Day of the Dead,” an exhibition of 
Central American art including an altar upon 
which visitors are invited to place mementos of 
the departed. 

CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO 


(262-8551), 30 Ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10° 


a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by 
Candace Whittemore Lovely. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Nov. 5: 
“Valley and Canyons,” marbleized paintings by 
Helen Chester. 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 18: “William Partridge Burpee 
and His Time," an exhibition of oils and pastels. 
Also, “Sir Francis Seymour Haden: Etchings, 
Drypoints, and Mezzotints” and ‘The Nude in 
Drawing.” 

CHOICES GALLERY (508-462-5577), 11 


Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 
27: “Where the Rainbow Paints Butterflies: 
Images from the Amazon,” paintings, photo- 


37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Through Nov. 3: 
“Robert E. Grady: A Retrospective,” including 
prints, watercolors, oils, and 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 28: “Fall Members Show,” a 
juried exhibition. Oct. 31-Nov. 11: Art Guild of the 
Kennebunks show. 
CREATIVE FRAMING (277-0441), 815 Boylston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 25: 
landscapes and still lifes by Robin Baratz. 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 


Mass. Ave.. Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 28: “New Work,” traditional 
watercolors by Pat Swan. Oct. 31-Nov. 25: large- 
scale abstract works on canvas by Doris L. 
Weiner and ceramics by Arlayne Peterson. 
DYANSEN GALLERY (262-4800), 132A Newbury 
St., Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Nov. 
16: oils, watercolors, and serigraphs by Yuroz, a 
Soviet Armenian emigrant who was homeless in 
Los Angeles. 

ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 3: 
photorealist works by David Thompson. 

88 ROOM (522-7782), 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m.. Through 
Oct. 29: drawings by Marc Chalbot and paintings 
by Pam Sinotte. 

FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St. 
(rear), Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 1: oil paintings by Nick Patten, 
including his “Bottles on Tables” series. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 


(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir, Boston. . 


Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 30: “Birds of America.’ Nov. 1-30, 
“Portraits.” 

GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY (267-1472), 
791 Tremont St., Boston. Thurs. and Fri. 6-8 


p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. Through Nov. 4: “Six: 


Visions." 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall Annex, 57 
Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: paintings by Peggy Fox and 
masks by children at the Jefferson Park Writing 
Center. Nov. 1-30: prints and paintings by Mary 


Rhinelander. 


GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
28: new paintings by Joseph Barbieri, including 
miniature works: Nov. 2-25: works by David 
Brody and large-scale monotypes by Robert 
Siegelman. Reception Nov. 3, 7-9 p.m. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 25: “Romantic Realism,” recent 
works by Bruce Muirhead. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat.. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 8: works by Jeffrey Michael 
Catalano. 

GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), at 
Signature Gallery, Dock Sq., North St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 10 
p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Oct. 31: “A 
Seven Year Legacy: Fellows of the CGCA,” 
works by recipients of Creative Glass Center of 
America fellowships. 

GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 11: works by T.M. Nicholas. 
HABITAT GALLERY (480-5050), 10 Juniper Rd., 
Belmont. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
31: colored-pencil dr by Kathryn Delisle. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 25: print show of Blumarts Editions, with 
graphics by Alex Katz, John Baidassari, Sherrie 
Levine, and Enzo Cucchi; and furniture by Albert 
Paley. 

HOWARD YEZERSK! GALLERY (426-8085) 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-§:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 15: recent works by Elaine Spatz- 
Rabinowitz 

INTERNATIONAL PLACE (330-8959), Fort Hill 
Sq., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 


Gntil 9 p.m., Sat, arid Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 


Nov. 5: “Jackie Robinson: An American 
Journey,” a multi-media exhibit. 
JUDI ROTENBERG 


GALLERY (437-1518), 130 


“Newbury St., Boston. Mon-Sat:10 @.m.-6 p.m. 


Through Nov. 7: paintings and drawings by Bert 


Yarborough. - 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Nov. 18: mixed- 
media paintings by Jeffrey Melzack. Reception 
Oct. 29, 3-5 p.m. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-§ p.m. Through 
Nov. 17: drawing exhibition by studio members 
and students. 

LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 11: award- 
winning prints from the Mass. Artists Fellowship 
Program. 

LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 


St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 am6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Works by French 
and American . Through Oct. 29: 
oil paintings by Duane Alt, former art director and 
production designer for MGM, 20th-Century Fox, 
and Disney Studios. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Oct. 


Cornell, Nov. 3-Dec. 2: ‘Layerings,” 
and installations by von 
and Esme Thompson; and 
electric’ toy sculptures by Howard Lizotte. 
Receptions Nov. 3, 6-9 p.m. 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 4: new paintings by Neill Fearnley. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Oct. 31: “Pens from the 


“Past,” featuring collectible fountain pens and 


early balipoints. Nov. 1-30: “Just for Illustration,” 
commercial works by such artists as Norman 
Rockwell and Maxfield Parrish. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 5: “The Day of the Dead,” a 
collection of candelabras, paper maché figures, 
and toys marking the Mexican holiday E/ Dia de 
los Muertos. 
PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 24: 
“On the Wall,” woven rugs by Marian Lazar and 
tapestries by Anna Ferri. 
PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Wed.-Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: exhibition of stone sculptures from 
Zimbabwe arid works by Lombarte, Sonya Fe, 
Linderman, and Christine Vaillancourt. 
PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-§ p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: “A Tea Party,” the 10th annual 
exhibition of tea pots, sets, and theme pieces. 


PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171. 


Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Still Life and Beyond,” 
oil paintings and works on paper by Holocaust 
survivor Samuel Bak. 

QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 31: “New Work in Gold,” by 
Libby Skamfer and Luna Felix. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 2: large prints and drawings by 
Hugh Kepets, depicting New York buildings from 
unusual vantage points 

REAL ART WAYS (203-232- 1006), 56 Arbor St., 

Hartford, CT. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: “The Elements: Sex; Politics, Religion, 
and Money,” contemporary works Andres 
Serrano, Jessica Diamond, Nicholas Rule, and 
others. Reception Oct. 27, 6-8 p.m. 

SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 


. Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 2: works by 


Audrey Bechler. Nov. 3-9: works by Rob Leanna. 
SKERA GALLERY (413-586-4563), 221 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31: sculptures of the female form, by Bob 


Markey. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 


* 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 


p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
“Eraserheads, Fishsticks, and the Wizards of 
Ozone: The Object of Wit and Whimsy,” a multi- 
media group show. — 101 Arch St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 18: 
“Director’s Choice,” works by Society artists, 
including furniture, jewlery, and mixed-media 
works. Through Jan. 19: “Twenty Years of 
Contemporary Craft,” works on loan from the 
Museum of Fine Arts, including furniture by 
Wendell Castle and George Nakashima, 
ceramics by Wayne Higby, glassworks by Dale 
Chihuly, and wood turnings by Bob Stocksdale. 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Ad., Cohasset. ‘Mon.-Fri. 10°a.m.-4 p.m., 


ama Suri. 1-4 p.m, Through Nov. 


10: “Blue Ribbon Exhibition.” 

STARR GALLERY (965-741 Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., a and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Nov. 1-26: 
“Women of Valor,” photographs and text 
documenting the history of the Hadassah, on 
loan from the Nahum Goldman Museum in Te! 
Aviv. 

TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. ene 
until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Thwough Now. § ; group 
ceramics show. 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
serial works by Jo Sandman. Reception Oct 

3-5 p.m. 

29 NEWBURY STREET (536-0290), 29 Newbury 
St., Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. Through 
Nov. 15: retrospective of paintings by William 
Sterrett Lambert. 

VOSE GALLERIES OF BOSTON (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sat. 9 a.m.-4.p.m, ‘Reflections 
Along the Shore,” a survey of seascape 
paintings, including works by A.T. Bricher, Fitz 
Hugh Lane, William Bradford, Reynolds Beal, 
and Gertrude Fiske. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 


. Boston: Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 


28: paintings by Ron Rizzi. 


MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Closed 
for renovations Nov. 1-17. Through Oct. 29: 
“Michio Ihara: Art Meets Architecture,” including 
paintings and metal sculptures, with models and 
site photographs of ihara's large-scale 
sculptures for public spaces. 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10/2 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Through Dec. 9: “Two Hundred Years 
of Catholicism in New England,” an exhibition 
arranged by the Archdiocese of Boston. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5691), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 4.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Nov. 12: “Steichen and His Men: A Photographic 
Portrait of World War II," documenting the war 
effort of the US Navy. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p:m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 28 
in the Abbey Room: ‘Face to Face,” a group of 
life masks, made by volunteers and individuals at 
facilities serving the homeless. Through Oct. 31 
in the Great Hall: “BAC to the Future,” an 
exhibition marking the centennial of the Boston 
Architectural Society. In the South Gallery: ° ‘The 
Fitzgeralds and the Kennedys," a photographic 
exhibition; and original drawings and paintings 
for The Mask of the Dancing Princess, a 
children's book by Judith.Gwyn Brown. In the 
Wiggin Gallery: ‘Drawings by Heinrich Kley from 
the John D. Merriam Collection,” works by the 
early 20th-century German cartoonist; and ‘Play 
Ball,” -an exhibition of photographs featuring 
such baseball heroes as Babe Ruth and Ted 
Williams. Through Nov. 30 in the Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Dept.: “Windows and Books, Mir- 
rors of Portuguese Culture.” Nov. 1-Dec. 31-in 
the Research Library: exhibition marking the 
175th season of the Handel & Haydn Society. 
Wed. at 6:30 p.m. and Thurs. at 11 a.m.: guided 
tours of the library begin in the foyer at the 


Dartmouth St. entrance. 
MUSEUM 
Gloucester. 


CAPE ANN HISTORICAL 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
American decorative arts and furnishings, a 
period house built in 1804, paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385-4477), 
Rte. 6A, Dennis. Wed.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 2: oil paintings, 
watercolors, and working drawings by Gordon 
Hansen. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year-’ 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. Includes a 
climbing sculpture, a Japanese house, a comic- 
strip-making station, and art by local children 
reflecting their ideas on the future. “From Time 
to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House” 
features a depiction of a Cambodian household 
in contemporary Boston. Through Jan. 7: “The 
RECYCLE Gallery of industrial Art." 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DARTMOUTH 
(508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., South Dartmouth. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, $12 per family. Through Oct. 29: 
“Return Exhibition of American . 
Friendship Dolls,” acollection of dolls sent to the 
children of Japan by American students in 1927. 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Dec. 3: “Embiems of 
Freedom,” prints and ‘drawings makring the 
200th anniversary of the French Revolution. 
Through Dec. 18: “Hiroshige: Famous Places in 
the 60-Odd Provinces," including 69 woodblock 
prints from the 19th century, each one with a 
view of a different Japanese province. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun: at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. includes “Smart Ma- 
chines,” a collection of robots and interactive 
computers; ‘‘The Honeywell 
sculptures made from 

and historical exhibits. Through Oct. 31: "The 
World at Your Fingertips,” a celebration : 
Computer Learning Month. Through Dec. 
“Atari Race Car Simulator,” a state-of eed 
video game with a swivel soak Stick shift, a 
sound effects. Through Jan. 4: “Computer Art 
Context: SIGGRAPH ‘89 Art Show,” 
poly-dimensional works on videotape, inter- 
active environments, and a giant moving 
sculpture. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123° Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 


° 


Animals,"’ 


p.m. Through Nov. 25: paintings and works on 
: MOBILIA (876-2109), 358 Huron Ave., Cam- 
2 bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
. p.m. Through Oct. 27: “A Not So Still Life,” new 
— works in wood by Lanie Gannon; “Night 
and “Symbol Series,” by Jean Williams 
embroidered postcards by Theodore Elston; and 
— MONMOUTH GALLERY (277-7334), Church of 
Our Saviour, 25 Monmouth St., Brookline. Mon.- 
Fri, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Nov. 19: works on 
Dine, and Frank Stella. Through Nov. 29: 
| °xPressionistc ol paintings by Joanne Coro. 
NEWBURY FINE ARTS (536-0210), 133 Newbury 
Oct. 31: "The Cocktail Party” and other works by 
F 
eae Pleasant St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
= p.m., Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31: “North Shore Women Artists.” 
CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
° 
ane grapns, and vidgos Dy Rick Harlow, and jewelry 
: by Carol Sarkisian. Oct. 31-Nov. 24: monotypes 
and collages by Alan Magee and wall sculpture 
by Robin Grebe. 
Boson bay am Tough Oct 
; wa Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m. Through Oct. 29: 
new collage/paintings by Daniel Rocha. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508-369-2578), 
' 


noon-4:30° p.:m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30: p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
for children. Ongoing: ‘Masks: Making Faces,” 
an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; and ‘For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on 
Paper,” with etchings, engravings, and litho- 
graphs. Through Dec. 31: ‘Vision and Revision: 


Rad., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 


— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works by 
Judith Brown, Mags Harries, George Rickey, 
Mark di Suvero, and Alexander Liberman. 

DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), 
George St., Duxbury. Mon.-Thurs. 10 ae 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Oct. 29-Nov. 29: landscapes of Baie-St.-Paul, by 
Thomas Barron. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex 
St., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. and 
holidays 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
$2.50 for children. Gardens, historic houses, and 
a research library. Also includes the Gardner- 
Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal 
townhouse designed by Samuel Mcintire. 
Through Nov. 5: “Cabinet Work of All Kinds: 
Federal Furniture from the Essex Institute 
Collection, chairs, desks, and tables made 
between 1790 and 1820. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun: 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Nov. 12: “New England Impressions II: 
Master Printers,’’ a collection of works produced 
in the past three years by New England print 
shops. Through Nov. 26: ‘Copley Masters: 
Award-Winning Artists from the Copley Society,” 
works by living members of the Copley Society 
who have won at least three prizes in juried 


electricity, friction, and heat on anotlized metal. 
Also, “Altered images,"’ hand-colored photo- 
graphs by Krisanne Carnovale. 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Oct. 31: “Space and 
Light,"’ photographs by Jean Francois Faicon- 
nier. Nov. 2-30: memorabilia from French film 
director Marcel Carné. 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-3924), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children. Collections of 19th-century art and 
historical items. Through Dec. 17: “Surviving in 
Our Midst,"’ watercolors by Kenneth Everett. 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun, noon-5 p.m., 
. Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors, free for all on Sat. and on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. The museum is devoted primarily to 


megia 
Jan. 14 in the Children’s Gallery: “Wild and 
Tame: Artists Look at Animals.” 


(G@ORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 


Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for 
children.. Mansion with American, European, and 
Asian antiques. Through Nov. 15: | 


HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children 
six to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle 
housing Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. 
Fri. from 6 to 10 p.m.: “Freaky Friday” tours of 
the Haunted Castle. 

HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SANDWICH 
(508-888-3300), Pine and Grove Sts. (off Rte. 
130), Sandwich. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Closes for 
the season on Oct. 29. Admission $7, $6 for 
seniors, $3 for children. Includes antique cars, 
military equipment, art collections, and a working 
“Lewis and Clark: The 


100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9am.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. A 
permanent display of medieval and Renaissance 
arms and armor, exhibited in a Gothic hall with 

ies and stained-glass windows. Through 
Feb. 25: ‘Return to Camelot," an exhibition of 
19th-century children’s books, games, and toys 


with knighthood themes. Sat. at 9 p.m.: 


Swing Band. Admission $20. Sun. from noon to 2 
p.m.: free appraisals of antique dolis and toys. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Gallery talks 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 7: “On the Passage 
of a Few People Through a Rather Brief Moment 
in Time: The Situationist International 1957-72," 

an exhibition of works by avant-garde meine 


tional d'art Moderne in Paris. 

— ICA Theater. Free with museum admission. 
Video Wed. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m., Fri. 1-4 p.m., Sat. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-8 p.m., Sun. noon-3 p.m. 
Through Jan. 7: “Deconstruction, Quotation, and 
Subversion: Video from Yugoslavia,” a program 
of 14 short videotapes screened on a daily 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. The museum, 


built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses art collected by Isabella Stewart 
Gardner (1840-1924) which spans more than 30 


and Titian; and the first canvas by Matisse to be 
included in a museym collection. Through Feb. 4: 
“Mrs. Gardner's Circle: Henry James, Francis 
Marion Crawtord, Amy Lowell, and T.S. Eliot,” 


MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 


Egyptian, and Classical Walk" begins at 1 p.m. 
Sat.: Introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 

p.m. Introductory walk in Spanish. begins at 
11:30 am. the first Sat. of the month. Exhibits 


bal 
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2 
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except as indicated. Sat. at noon: “The Belle 
Epoque: European Decorative Arts, 1870-1910,” 
gallery talk by John Hermanson. Sun. at 2 p.m.in 


children six to 12. Wed.-Fri. the 3rd at 3:30 p.m.: 
“Still Lifes of the Golden Age.” 


. MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 


(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Feb. 25: “Turn of the Century,” exhibition ori 
immigration and the reform movement preceding 
World War |. Through Jan. 14: 


at 2 p.m.: the film. Strawberry Blonde. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 


and 
Parkinson's Disease, is staged on Sat. and Sun. 
at 2 and 4 p.m. in the Wright Theater. Through 
Nov. 26: “Water in Motion,” featuring water 
fountains and interactive displays. Through Dec. 
10: “Trapped in Time: Treasures of the Tar Pits,” 
exhibit of Ice Age fossils. Through Jan. 15: 


“Summer of '69,” with music by the 
Doors and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. 
at 8:30 p.m, ‘Grateful Dead," begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. “Pink Floyd” begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“Laserium Zodiac,” with New Age music and 

jazz, begins Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 

— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 


about the underwater world off the northeast 
coast of Australia, begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 
2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m., with additional shows on 
Thurs. at 9 p.m. and on Fri. at 6 and 9 p.m.; on 
Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and on 
Sun. on the hour from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
“Chronos,” by the director of Koyaanisqatsi, 
begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 

— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for children 


lagazine” begins Tues. through 
Thurs. at 11 a.m., 1:30, and 3:30 p.m,; Fri. at 11 
a.m., 1:30, 3:30, and 7 p.m.; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m.; and Sun. at 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for 
students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: “Putting 
America on Wheels: New England Paves the 
Way,’ featuring 24 mint-condition, New England- 
made autos. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 14. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot 
half-scale mode! of a whaling ship; paintings by 
A film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. 
at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 28: “Herbert L. Aldrich: A 
Photographer of the Arctic Whaling Fleet.” 


NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central . 


Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 am.-6 p.m. 
Admission $7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 
for children. Includes ‘Stick Your Neck Out: A 
Closer Look at Turtles,” with a turtle hatchery, a 
12-foot fossil, and a baby sea turtle tank; “Rivers 
of the Americas,” with animals from the Amazon 
and Connecticut Rivers; the Caribbean Coral 
Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with a green 
moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecology- 
oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the Prob- 
lem, the Plan.” Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows 


the 3 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 


crafts demonstrations. 


$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: the largest marine painting and 
drawing collection in the US; galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and 
silver of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: Selec- 
tions from the African Collection’’; “Steamship 
Travel’; and “‘Tollers and Tattlers: Massachu- 
setts Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), Rte. 
3A, Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, 


“Recreating 

Past’ and: “Style and Structure: 17th-century 
Furniture at Plimoth Plantation.” Nature walks 
are offered at 2 p.m. on Sun. and Wed. Sat. at 8 
p.m.; “All Hallows’ English Country Dance.” 
Admission $8. Tues. at 2 p.m.: “Witchcraft and 
Mythcraft,” a lecture by director of research Jim 
Baker. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 


Through Dec. 10: “Master Photographs,” a 


‘collection from the International Center of 


Photography including works by Ansel Adams, 
Ernst Haas, and Dorothea Lange. 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION AND MU- 
SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Mon.-Fri. noon-4 p.m., and Fri. 
and Sat. 7-10 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 


SANDWICH GLASS MUSEUM (508-888-0251), 
129 Main St., Sandwich. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Admission $2.50, 50¢ for children. Through 
Oct. 31: “A Cape Cod Sampler,” exhibition of 
samplers and family registers from the Cape Cod 


region. 

SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), Central St. 
and Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed.-Sat. 2-5 
p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 30: 
“Second to None," contemporary works by eight 
Somerville artists. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-8152), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors. Interactive 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- 
chines, video library and displays. Ongoing: ‘75 
Years of Fenway Park Memories,” “New Eng- 
land Champions, 1859-Present,” and Armand 
LeMontagne's sculpture of Larry Bird. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS AS- 
SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St. 


education and pastimes of children in the 18th 
century. — Museum of Fine Arts open Wed., Fri.- 
Sun, noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 12: “Seeing 
Japan,” a century of Japanese culture as seen 
through the eyes of Americans; and “The 
Drawings of Utagawa Kuniyoshi,” an exhibition 
from the Museum of Ethnography in Leiden, the 
. — Springfield Science Museum 
open Thurs.-Suin. noon-4 p.m. Through Oct. 29: 
“The Modern Veterinarian,” an exhibition of 
medical equipment for animais. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 


the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 


WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM 


visitors with sea chanteys and folk dances. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 


as well as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture. 
and Meissen porcelain. The second floor of the 


images. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 25 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 
75¢ for children over six. Doll collection and 17th- 


OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for 
children. The Whistler family arrived in 1834, and 


lithographs by Whistler. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10: a.m.-4 
p.m. Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2 for students and seniors, 
free -for children. The museum includes an 
extensive collection of Asian art in its Chinese, 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. New 
acquisitions include Korean ceramics from the 
5th and 6th centuries. Through Oct. 29: ““Sum- 
mertime: Photographs by Duncan McCosker,”’ 
black-and-white images of people at leisure on 
West Coast and Hawaii beaches. Through Nov. 
28: “‘Diaghiliv’s Designers: The Ballet Russes 
and Modern Art,” watercolors and oils com- 
missioned from avant-garde and School of Paris 
artists for productions of the Russian Ballet. 
Through Jan. 28: “Jean Lurcat: The Moissons 
Tapestry.” Tues. at 2 p.m.: “Halloween Horror” 
tour. 

WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2. 
Through Dec. 17: ‘I Had No Idea!’’, an exhibition 
about Worcester inventions, including a high- 
altitude pressurization suit, and such famous 
Worcesterites as Abbie Hoffman, Isaiah 
Thomas, and Frances Perkins. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Nov. 10: annual exhibition 
by the White House News Photographers 
Association, with such subjects as coal miners in 
Brazil and a cyclist in Rotterdam. 

BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5691), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Ch 


Nov. 12: “Steichen and His Men: A Photographic 
Portrait of World War documenting the war 
effort of the US Navy. 

BOSTON 


, Art Gallery (353-3329), 
855 Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 10: ‘Eyes of 


CAMBRIDGE 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 am.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 3: “Korean 
Visions/Korean Moves,” photographs of tra- 
ditional Korean dancers by Eun Joo Lee and 
finalists from the Korean Institute's first pho- 
contest. 
CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 28: “Pandrama,” photo- 
graphs by Barbara Bosworth, Peter Laytin, 
Martin Stupich, and Debora Vander Molen. 
GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 123 
Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 8: photographs by Robert 
Prochnow 


GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky 
Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 29: ‘Faces of Afghanistan,” 
gelatin silver photographs by J.F. Weiler. 
HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), 0 Church St.. 
Cambridge. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Oct. 30: “Animal Companions," photographs by 
Paulle French. 

LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 27: “Documentary Photographs 
from the 1930s and '40s by Margaret Bourke- 
White, Russell Lee, and Marion Post Wolcott.” 
Nov. 3-Dec. 1: “Pietro Guidi: Hand-Tinted Floral 
Still Lifes from the 1870s." 
LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), Bond Gallery, 50 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Sun.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Young 
Heroes,’ photographs by Philip R. Decter 
featuring participants in City Year, an ‘urban 
Peace Corps” in Boston. 

LIGHT SOURCES GALLERY (451-5230), 107 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 14: works by Rachel Faith. 

LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 6: “Cambodian Survivors in the USA,” 
black-and-white photographs by Leah Meinick. 
MIDDLESEX SCHOOL, Cornelius Ayer Wood 
Gallery (508-369-2550), 1400 Lowell Rd., Con- 
cord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 1-7 p.m. 


(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 3: “As It Is,” 
photographs by T.L. Litt. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Bos- 
ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Oct. 29: works by Tibor Varnagy and 
Jennifer Sloan. Through Dec. 3: “Marc Riboud: 
Lasting Moments, 1953-1988," including works 
from-Riboud's stint at Magnum, the international / 
photo agency. Fri. at 8 p.m.: lecture by photogra- 
pher Harry oe Admission $7. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Schiesinger Library 


(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 
9 am.-9 p.m., Thufs. and Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 27: “Behind the Lens: Photo- 
graphs by Women from the Collections of the 
Schlesinger Library.” Nov. 1-30: “Rosalind 
Solomon: Photographs 1976-1987." Through 
Jan. 30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, includ- 
ing “images of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab 
Israel, and Mexico” and “To Dwell is to Garden.” 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580), 745 Washing- 
ton St., Braintree. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through Nov. 3: photographs by Linda Hirsch. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri, noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Nov. 10; annual exhibition 
by the White House News Photographers 
Association, with such subjects as coal miners in 
Brazil and a cyclist in Rotterdam. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri..noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 
“Partners in Printmaking,” works by local artists. 
Nov. 2-30: acrylics by Andrea Hollan-Hart and 
paintings by Judith Jaffe. 

BOSTON COLLEGE, Art Gallery (552-8587), 
Deviin Hall, off Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Dec. 1: “The 
Voice of the Spirits: Indigenous Art of In- 
donesia.” 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 
Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 10:° ‘Eyes of Time: 
Photoj 


p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun..10 a.m.-11 
p.m. Ongoing: “The Hollywood Photographs of 
Director George Sidney." Through Oct. 31: 
exhibit on Fred and Adele Astaire. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum 
(736-3434), Waltham. Tues., Thurs., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Nov. 3-Dec. 17: “allusion 
DIMENSION: The Lois Foster Exhibition of 
Boston Area Artists,’ including three- 
dimensional works by Terry Albright, Meryl 
Brater, Jessica Ferguson, Ellen Rothenberg, 
Robin Shores, Olivia Wilson, and Andrew Zim- 
merman. Reception Nov. 2, 6-8 p.m. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE . COLLEGE 
(508-620-1220), Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy 
College Center, 100 State St., oe 
Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov 
charcoal drawings and paintings by soem 
David chronicling a friend’s struggle with AIDS. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 

— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Piain. Oper 


open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 1: 
“Gertrude Jekyll: A Vision of Garden and Wood,” 
landscape photographs by the English garden 


— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord 
Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 17: 
“Present Bunting Artists: Previous Works.’ 

— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 


_ (495-3251), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 


9 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through Oct. 29: 
“Designing for Product Success,” a look at 
economic, cultural, and organizational influences 
on the creation of consumer goods. 
— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, free to 
all Sat. morning. The decorative arts gallery 
includes 17th- and 18th-century British and 
and 
T 


on “art detective work." Through Dec. 17: 
“Capturing an image: Collecting 150 Years of 
Photography,” a joint exhibition with the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 28: 
turn-of-the-century landscape photographs from 
the Frances Loeb Library. Oct. 31-Nov. 24: 
models, sketchbooks, and photographs by 
architect Moshe Safdie. 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology (495-2463), 
24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
9-11 a.m. Ongoing: * ‘images from Nature: Brazil 
and Argentine Photographs.” 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free for 
children, free to all Sat. morning. 485 Broadway. 
Through Nov. 5: “Twelve Artists from the 
German Democratic Republic,’ contemporary 
paintings and drawings by East German artists 
Some works are shown at the Fogg Art Museum. 
— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 


* James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct 


27: “Behind the Lens: Photographs by Women 
from the Collections of the Schlesinger Library.” 
Through Jan. 30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, 
including “images of the Third World: Vietnam, 
Arab Israel, and Mexico” and ‘To Dwell Is to 
Garden,” showing Boston gardeners. 

— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
Students and seniors. Through Nov. 30: ‘Points 
of View: 150 Years of Photography in the Middle 
East." Through Dec. 31: “The Holy Land Then 
and Now,” paired photographs of 49 sites in 
present-day Israel, taken in 1857 and in 1981-83. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
(232-1555) 621 Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 4: “Art in 
Action: New Art from Barcelona,” installations 
and paintings by visiting artists. Through Nov. 
30: “Crete and London,” works by students in 
summer study programs. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. fe 

Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- “5 p.m. Through Jan. 12: * 

Artists Behind Desks,” 

employed at MIT. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
on page 36 
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Manet, Degas, Sargent, and Whistler; Italian = 
and on Sat. before 1 p.m. Collections of = 
Recent Art from the Netherlands,” including Mie 
sculpture, paintings, videos, and photography. 
collection of American decorative arts. Through 
and seniors. Contemporary American art, with Simpson/Matrix 107." Through Dec. 24: “Robert 
"an emphasis on New England artists. Through (508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues. Mapplethorpe,’ the controversial survey of work ; 
Nov. 26: “Explorations in Handmade Paper: A =) , Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission _ by the photographer, including flower still lifes, 
Selection of Work from Rugg Road" and Sat. Antique textile machinery. Through Jan. 28: $2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. includes 
at 2 p.m.: “An Overview of Modern Weaving," a artists, antique quilts, and donations from 
lecture by Leslie Volers. Admission $2. members of New England Quilters Guild. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 — Through Nov. 5: “Who'd a Thought It!", Afro- 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 American quilts. Ury Guy 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 eS EES pe ind beoaies 
4 and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6,$50n Thurs. Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for  p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5.p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. ; : 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Tours for = Through Oct. 29: “‘No One Has Ever Seen This 
the visually-impaired available by reservation. Before," paintings by Jane Sherrill. Through Oct. 
Tues.-Fri.: introductory walks through all collec- 30: worldwide seashell exhibition, collected by 
tions begin at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m.; “Painting and Bella Kudatsky. Nov. 1-30: Judaica exhibition to | The permanent collection includes etchings and ‘ 
Decorative Arts Walk’ begins at noon; “Asian, | mark Jewish Book Month. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
(413-298-4239), Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 : 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $1 for children. 
’ Through Nov. 7: “Norman Rockwell: Kid with the 
Camera Eye," photographs by the artist. 
Through Jan:: “One Nation indivisible? Images 
of Black Americans: 1934-1967, by Norman 
Rockwell.” 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re- aa 
creation of 1830s New England town. includes 
tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock — Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
home of a blacksmith. Through Dec, 31: ‘Visiting Ea 
and Other Social Enjoyments," exploration of beat 
19th-century leisure activities. Through Dec. 31: Silda 
competitions. Also, “Jay Dunitz: Painterly Phot “To Build a House,’ exhibit on the construction SA ; 
lick of buildings in the early 1800s. 
RE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 
ily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2, 
ptudents and seniors, 50¢ for children. ie 
17th-century house owned by Revere eee 
Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
hborn House, a Georgian brick build- Laan 
IC ing to 4 p.m.: 17th- 
and —_centuruy 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
ion, East india Sq., Salem. 
dents: Looking at 150 Years of Photography,” Dae ree 
lecture by photographer Jim Dow. Wed. at 6 - y 
p.m:: “Mary Cassatt: The Color Prints," gallery 
talk by Mancy Mowll Mathews. Thurs. at 7 p.m.: aS a 
“Paintings by Agnes Martin, Sculpture by Donald 
Judd, and Photographs by Bernhard and Anna of plants on 265 acres. Hunnewell Visitor Center Perle 
19th- and 20th-century American art, with Blume,” gallery talk by Kathy Halbreich and Bp ce 
collections of contemporary crafts. Through Trevor Fairbrother. ao 
Nov. 19: “Permanent Collection Highlights," an  — Children’s activities are free with museum $8 for children; admission to Mayflower |/ $5, ue 
exhibition marking the museum's 20th an- ian Mys- $3.25 for children; combination ticket $15, $10 designe re 
. -Riversary, with. photographs, sculpture, and for children. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim “fe 
paintings. Through Dec. 3: ‘Citysense,”’ a multi- village and Wampanoag Settlement. in the 
~ 
| 
Sculpture carly America, Navajo rugs, root tables, an Amish bentwood 
works by Horatio Greenough, J.A. Houdon, settee, and a gypsy chair. Through Apr. 22: sagiak 
Louisa Lander, and the Skinner Brothers. “Travels Among the Indians: A Catlin Portfolio,” Sess a2 
19th-century lithographs by George Catlin. Sun. ere 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through Pye 
Nov. 26: modern Japanese prints, both tra- aes 
‘ditional forms and Western-influenced works. Art Conservation and Research,” an exhibition ot 
and seniors. includes a sun lab, theater of [i aes 
shows daily), and live animals. “No Easy . ee 
Art Colony: The Beginnings of the Provincetown Sete 
Art Association and Museum"; and “Contem- Saas 
American artifacts found during the 1804-1806 ‘Animal Art,” paintings and sculptures collected - ‘ ‘ ast : 
expedition to the Northwest by the Society of Animal Artists. a 
— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and ae 
and senior The Great Barrier Reef,’ a film aie 
comics, and journals by members of the Museum, Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. ? 
Situationist International, a loosely-affiliated 
group which advocated the breakdown of Through Oct. 29: “Photographs and Photo- 
divisions between art, the city, and technology. constructions,” by Sydney Sowles. = 
Presented in conjunction with the Musee Na- NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
| 
| 
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MAYBE WE SHOULD WORK 70 

DESTROY THE MECHANI 

AND FRIGIDOVILIZATION 
THAT UCTIMATELY LEADS TO. 
BORING 


LEISURE 


It started in Italy, but gathered momentum in Paris. With — 


that attacked mass media and consumerism. 


It was the Situationist International, a movement that fueled 
student riots, and influenced everyone from bureaucrats to the 
Sex Pistols. And in the process, it made a radical statement. 

Art should no longer be passive. It should demand action. 


OW THE PASSAGE OF A FEW PEOPLE THROUGH A RATHER BRIEF MOMENT 
TE SITUATIONIST INTERNATIONAL: 1957-1972, OCTOBER 20, 


The Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 Boylston Street (one block from the Auditorium T stop), 617 266-5152. 


TIME: 
- JANUARY 7, 1890. 


i.c.a. 


* what do you see? 


SPOOKY SPECIALS 
Zoom In on Great Pictures with 
the New Nikon Zoomelouch 


© 35-80mm Power Zoom 

© Sequence Zoom Shooting 

© Image Size Selector 

Five-Step Zoom Advanced 
Smart Flash ¢ Zoom Flash & 
Viewfinder Sync. ¢ Autofocus 
Single & Continuous 
Shooting ® Macro Close- 

Auto-Exposure Two-S'! 
Self-Timer ¢ Manual Exposure 
Compensation Auto-Film 
Operation ¢ Lightweight & 
Compact Design 


©Nikon inc. 1968 


GOOD ADVICE AT THE RIGHT PRICE 
Free Parking » Open 7 days a week 
*Menition this ad for 10% off all other 


Campus camera at ; 
and electronics a @ The Boston University 


660 BEACON STREET * BOSTON, MA 02215 (617) 236-7474 
*Offer expires 11/9/89 : 


« (608-922-8222), Dunham Road, 


An 


Alternative Department Store. 
200 BROADWAY’ KENDALL SQUARE CAMBRIDGE, MA ‘02139.- 876-5230. 


Don't miss our special section of endless 
affordable Halloween gear. 


Best design labels, - 
rooms full of vintage, 
American & European 
Sports jackets, Men's 
and Women's suits, 
Smart Office wear & 
Fun Party wear, 
thousands of shirts 
from Formal to 
Flannel, Fall Coats, . 
OverCoats, RainCoats, 
Sweaters, Classic 
Shetland to Mohair, 
Newé& Used Shoes, 
boots for work and 
play, accessories & 
jewelry. 


STORE HOURS 
Monday-Friday 12-7 | 
Saturday9-7. 
Sunday'12-5. 


demonstrating the medium. 

MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Through 
Nov. 6: “In the Process,” a multi-media exhi- 


DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 30: “Fun 

and 


Zone," large-scale mural photographs 


(437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Nov. 15: “James Fitzgerald: 
1899-1971,"" watercolors and paintings by the 
artist, including several views of Mt. Katahdin in 
Maine. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 


St., Chestnut Hill. The Hess Gallery is in the 
Annenberg Library. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 3: drawings and prints by Naomi 
Ribner. 


REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), 235 Wellesley S*. 


Providence, Ri. Tues., Wed, Fri., and Sat. 10:30 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
(267-6100, x656), 230 the Fenway, 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 29: “ 


THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580), 745 Washing- 


ion Art Gallery, Amherst, Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4.p.m. 
Through Nov. 10: “From the Earth: Stone, Clay, 
and Fiber," works by Virginia Bailey Brown, Beth 
UMASS/BOSTON, Columbia Pt., Dorchester. 
Harbor Gallery (929-8282), Mon. and Wed. 10:30 
a.m.-6 p.m., Tues. 11:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 16; UMass Faculty 
and Staff Show, dedicated to William Hansard. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Nov. 3-30: “UMMC Staff Show,” with works 
by employees. Reception Nov. 3, 11:30 a.m.-1:30 


p.m. 
WELLESLEY Jewett Arts 
Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Gallery talks given 
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o Continued from page 35 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and 
and “Half Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 
Building,” including models, drawings, and 
= a 9 "ee photographs by ship designers from the 1840s i 
— 4 — List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames 
‘ if St.; Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun, 1-5 p.m. 
| J Through Nov. 19: “Remo Campopiano: in 
2 coffee-table landscape with a colony of live ants: 
F =f AIDS, and other social issues; and ‘Richard 
| \ AD, Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
Through Dec. 17: “Lahore: Within,” an 
Nikon Zoome Touch exploration of Pakistan's cultural center through 
AFRENCH REVOLUTION THAT HAD PEOPLE 
| performances. Through Dec. 31: “image and 
USE THEIR HEADS RATHER THAN LOSE THEM. 
We take the worlds artifacts, hands-on equipment, and photographs a 
sters gan 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
mixed-media works by Stefanie Klavens. 
: p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: “Totem: 
aa Sculpture by Ellen Driscoll, Christopher Hewat, 
Robert Rohm, and Ursula von Rydingsvard” and 
AD cae Collection in Celebration of the 150th An- 
les niversary of the Invention of Photography.” 
ine, PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
a. Weston. Walters Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
ae p.m. Through Oct. 27: monotypes, drawings, and 
_ stitched canvases by Janet Pockwinse. 
(401-331-3511), Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St., 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $1. Through Nov. 12: “A World of 
Costume and Textiles,” including Peruvian 
clothing from the first century 8.C. and a 16th- 
150 Years of Photography,” from calotype 
i Adamson to contemporary works by Diane 
\ Arbus; and “Furniture in Print: Pattern Books 
> ~ “On 
— Through Nov. 3: photographs by Linda Hirsch. 
ig 
Sun. at 2:30 p.m. Through Nov. 14: “Sports, Fun 
. 4 : and Games," an exhibition of international 
children’s art and toys, sponsored by UNICEF. 
‘ Nov. 3-Dec. 31: “Diana in Late 19th-Century 
t Sculpture: A Theme in Variations,” featuring 18 
<7 j nude figures created at the close of the Victorian 
~S, j era, including several pieces by Alexandre- 
Joseph Faiguiére. 
, WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
5 > Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5.9.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,” 
ay “el site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Oct. 
~ 29: “Selections: Six Contemporary African- 
American Artists.” Through Nov, 12; “Words and 
4 Image: Critical Artists and ideas in Contem- 
~ sistence of Antiquity: Images of Architecture,” 
paintings, drawings, and architectural models by 
such artists as Aldo Rossi and Frank Lioyd 
Wright. Through Jan. 14: “Prints by Painters, 
1500-1900," including works by Whistler, Renoir, 


PLAY PLAY 


Compiled by Bill Marx 


ALPHABETICAL ORDER. Newton's feisty 
New Repertory Theatre kicks off its season 
with the Boston premiére of a comedy by 
Michael (Noises Off) Frayn. The tarce is set 
in the offices of a provincial British news- 
paper, ‘where modern efficiency is pitted 
against the chaotic style of the closely knit, 
lovably eccentric staff."’ Presented by the 
New Repertory Theatre, 54 Lincoin Street, 
Newton Highlands (332-1646), through 
November 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 


Saturday, and at 3 -and 7:30 p.m. on 


Sunday. Tix $12 to $17; $2 discount for 
students and seniors. 

THE ANASTASIA GAME. The Merrimack 
Repertory Company's stab at the big time 
talis way short. Sitting through the world 
premiére of this new musica! by Robert 
Wright and George Forrest (Kismet, Grand 
Hotel), with book by Jerome Chodorov 
(Wonderful Town) and Guy Bolton 
(Anything Goes), about the mysterious 
young woman who claimed to be Czar 
Nicholas’s surviving child, is like being 
locked in a cell with a geriatric grande dame 
who's hobbling around with the gout. When 
youre not staring at the walis, you're 
banging your head against them. Tony 
winners Len Cariou (Sweeney Todd) and 
Judy Kaye (Phantom of the Opera). add 
some solid support, but the score. which is 
adapted from Rachmaninoff, is saddied with 
cilodhopper lyrics. At the Merrimack Reper- 
tory Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, 
Lowell (508-454-3926), through October 
29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, at 5 and 
8:45 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on Sunday. 
Tix $16 to $25 

ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. The Wheei- 
ock Family Theatre kicks off its ninth season 
with a musical version of the classic saga, 
whose heroine is described as “a spunky 
member of a non-traditional family."’ At the 
Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the Riv- 
erway, Boston (734-5203), through No- 
vember 19. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with 3 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $7. 

THE AUTUMN GARDEN. A rare produc- 
tion of Lillian Heliman's uncharacteristically 
Chekhovian study of frustration and repres- 
sion among a group of middle-aged idiers 
At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703) , through November 26. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17 
BLITHE SPIRIT. Noe! Coward's fantasy 
farce about a man whose long-dead wife 
returns trom the grave to haunt —_ and taunt 
— him and his new mate. Presented by the 
Mission. Hill Theatre Group at the Mass 
College of Art, 621 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (269-4576), through November 4 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $6 

CASINA and THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
Two raucous farces by ancient Rome's 
favorite funnyman, Piautus. The top of the 
double bill deals with a .‘cocky’’ slave's 
attempts to outwit his young master's 
curmudgeonly father; the evening's bottom 
half concerns a wife’s scheme to embarrass 
her philandering husband into fidelity 
Presented by the Theater Ludicrum at the 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester (424-6831), October 31 and 
November 3. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Tuesday and Friday. Tix $6 : 

THE CIRCLE. W. Somerset Maugham's 
drawing-room comedy receives a_star- 
studded staging, with Rex Harrison, Glynis 
Johns, and Stewart Granger sashaying 
through ‘‘a story of romantic elopements, 
delectable liaisons, and marital mix-ups."’ 
The production, directed by Brian Murray, is 
en route to Broadway. At the Colonial 
Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(426-9366) , October 31 through Novem- 
ber 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $20 to $42.50. 

BARBARA COOK: A CONCERT FOR THE 
THEATER. The acclaimed Broadway vet- 
eran (the original Cunegonde in Candide, 
the original Marian the Librarian in The 
Music Man) presents a ‘‘thrilling songspiel 
of legit and pop standards."’ At the 
Spingold Theater, Brandeis University, 
Waltham (736-3400) , October 31 through 
November 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to $22.50 
DINOSAUR DUET: THE SEX LIFE OF 
DINOSAURS and A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE LATE CRETACEOUS PERIOD AND 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. Two unusual per- 
formance pieces, by Julie Rochlin and 
Victor Young, about the giant beasties who 
once ruled the earth. Powerful human 
parallels are promised. At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542-7416), 


through October 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 


Friday and Saturday. Tix $7. (See review in 


this issue.) 

(bresthe/don’t breathe) OF 
HOME and THE BEGINNING OR THE 
END. A pair of solo performance-art pieces 
by Mobius artistic director Marilyn Arsem. 
The first “draws on images and odors from 
her dreams and waking hours to create a 
disturbing fairy tale’’; the follow-up uses real 
pieces of meat, bones, and fish to ‘create 
an eerie bedtime jullaby."’ At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542-7416), No- 
vember 3 through 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matince 
on Sunday. Tix $6 to $9. 
OROPLETS OF TIME. The premiére 
production of the Renaissance Theatre 


Company is an original drama ‘‘based on 
ancient themes of war, competition, and 
love; it is a story about the desire for war 
and the costly search for peace."’ At the 
Jamaica Plain Firehouse Multicultural Arts 
Center, 659 Centre Street, .Boston 
(1-800-382-8080), through November 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $10; $8 for students and seniors. — 


ELEEMONSYNARY. Lee A Walk in the _ 


Woods Blessing's play (the name means 
“tor charity’’), which had a successful run 
Off Broadway at the Manhattan Theatre 
Club, is about the ambiguous relationships 
among three women — a young girl, her 
mother, and her grandmother. At the 
Pertormance Place, 277 Broadway, Somer- 
ville (623-5510) ,.through November 11. 


‘Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday 


and at 6 and 9 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $6 
FO’S FABLES. The Charlestown Working 
Theater launches its season with the 
American premiére of two comic pieces by 
italian playwright and master mime Dario 
Fo. The Diary of Eve is an adaptation of 
Mark Twain's faintly feminist jab at 
American puritanism, in which Israeli ac- 
tress Leora Rivlin turns Twain's “primal 
woman into a Jewish mother. More success- 
ful is Thomas Derrah's deft narration of The 
Story of the Tiger, Fo's tangy version of an 
ancient Chinese legend about a man who is 
adopted by a tiger. Alternately griping and 
growling, Derrah (directed.by CWT artistic 
director Ron Jenkins) does comic im- 
personations of both man and beast that 
are genuinely Fo-like in their fusion of 
childish mimicry and acute psychology. At 
the Charlestown Working Theater, 442 
Bunker Hill Street, Charlestown 
(242-3534) , through October 28. Curtain is 
at 7 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 
$12.50 to $13.50; $2 discount for students 
and seniors. 

FUNERAL GAMES. Rare of Joe 
Orton's anarchistic farce by E.Y.E. Studios, 
which wants audiences to. “set aside 
established morality for a couple of hours to 
witness the diabdlical_ravings and anti- 
social excesses of priests and nuns in our 
post-Crucifixion, pre-Reagan society."’ Be 
warned, you risk ‘‘fleeing from the theatre in 
horror and. amazement!"’ At the House of 
Borax, 99 Union Park, Boston (482-2017) , 
through November 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $5 (donation) . 
GLASTNOST CABARET. Thirteen Soviet 
actors, singers, and dancers take. comic 
pot-shots at the USSR. The evening in- 
cludes a-satiric rock opera about life in 
Moscow, as well as @ special guest 
appearance by Spalding Gray. who will offer. 
some from his new. monologue, which 
deals with his recent tfip to Russia. Part of 
“Satirical Subversives: Boston's Second 
Annual Festival of Comedy and Satire."’ At 
the Emerson Majestic Theatre, corner of 
Stuart and Tremont Streets, Boston 
(578-8785) , November 3 and 4. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m._on Friday and Saturday. Tix $15 to 
$20. 

GOBLIN MARKET. The New England 
premiére of Polly Pen and Peggy Harmon's 
musical adaptation of the Christina Rosetti 
poem. This unusual work . (which was 
developed Off Broadway and then 
successfully presented at New York's Circle 
in the Square) is described as “‘a fairy tale 
for children and an allegory of sexual 
repression and sisters coming to age."’ At 
the New Ehriich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), November 2 
through 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 5 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for New 
Ehrlich Theatre member-card holders. 

THE HOSTAGE. Brendan Behan's raucous 
drama, about an English soldier heid 
hostage in a Dublin boarding house (in the 
hope of exchanging him for a condemned 
lrish patriot about to be executed by the 
Brits), is Gloucester Stage Company's 
annual community-outreach, i.e. non-Equi- 
ty. production. Direction is by Michael 
Allosso. At the Gloucester Stage Company, 
267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(281-4099) , through December 3. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday 
and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 
THE INSURRECTION ORATORIO. Bread 
and Puppet Theatre's latest protest ex- 
travaganza is a one-hour performance piece 
based on the premise that ‘the planet is a 
bright, high-spirited beast... and that this 
beast is subdued by a dictator, who has 
grasped the beast's secrets and uses them 
against it."" The production includes over 
100 participants and uses vocal and 
instrumental music, puppets, masks, and 
cardboard cutouts. Presented by the Pro 
Arts Consortium and the Massachusetts 
College of Art's Visiting Artists Program, at 
the Massachusetts College of Art Gym- 
nasium, 321 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(241-9664) , November 4 and 5. ain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday, with a 4 
p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $8; $6 for 
students and seniors. Students from Pro 
Arts institutions will be admitted free. 


artistic director Lydia Sargent’s spoof on 
attempts (by fashion mags and others)-to 
dismantie or co-opt the feminist movement. 
At the Newbury Street Theater, “S65 
Boylston Street, Boston (262-4779) , No- 
vernber 3 through December 16. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $8; 


“New Works Series,"’ which is 

scripts by Massachusetts playwrights. At 
Priscilla Beach Theatre, Theatre Colony 
Way, Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth 
(508-224-4888), October 27 and 28. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10. 

ITALIAN AMERICAN RECONCILIATION. 
A comedy by John Patrick (Moonstruck) 
Shanley. about a spicy time in Little Italy. 
David Wheeler directs. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 

Providence, Rhode Island (401-351-4242) , 

October 27 through December 10. Curtain 
is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday and Wednesday 
(opening night), at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, 
with a 2 p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $24 to 
$30; discounts for children, students, and 
seniors available. 

JEEVES TAKES CHARGE. British actor 
Edward Duke brings his award-winning one- 
man show back to Boston (he got rave 
reviews here in 1984). The comedy isa 
loving and hilarious homage to the genius of 
P.G. Wodehouse — Duke plays the 
author's most enduring characters, the 
miracutous butler Jeeves and his 
lamebrained employer, Bertie Wooster (as 
well as a host of others). At the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, Cam- 
bridge (576-1602) , through November 19. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 
to $22. (See review in this issue.) 

KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN. In this 
fine production by the rookie Boston 
Theatre Workshop, director John Hadden 
proves that Manuel Puig’s story is more 
effective in the theater than on the screen. 
By reining in the Latin American prison 
drama's psychological and political spraw! 
via an exceptionally taut staging, he makes 
the story's emotional and ideological 
claustrophobia come across much more 
subtly and powerfully than in the movie. We 
are virtually thrown into the cell with the two 
inmates. As the homosexual Molina, William 
Farrier is supple, sinewy, and solicitous; 
Peter Wittrock’s Valentin is strong, if a bit 
wooden. Presented by the Boston Theatre 
Workshop at the C. Walsh Theatre, 55 
Temple Street, Boston (573-8680), 
through October 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10. 

THE LONG HAUL and OUT TO SEA. A 
workshop ‘production of poet Erica 
Funkhouser's salty yarn about a couple of 
fisherwomen who keep catching mermen is 


.paired with Slawomir Mrozek’s black politi- 


cal allegory about cannibalism on the high 
seas. At thé Blackburn Theater Company, 8 
im Street, Gloucester (508-283-9410), 
November 3 through 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. 

MASS APPEAL. Bill C. Davis's popular 
dramedy sics a radical young seminarian on 
a wise-cracking and hard-drinking priest. At 
the Worcester Foothilis Theatre, 974 
Worcester Center, Worcester (754-4018), 


November 2 through 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m_ 


Thursday through Saturday, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $11 to $20. 
MOST VALUABLE PLAYER. A drama 
based on the life of Jackie Robinson that's 
“designed for young and family audiences."’ 
The production stars local actor Stephen 
Burrell as the first black baseball player to 
break into the major leagues. Presented by 
the Emerson Stage at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 219 Tremont Street, Boston 
(578-8785) , October 28. Curtain is at 2 
p.m. on Saturday, Tix $5. 
MY BLUE HEAVEN. A romantic comedy by 
Jane (Last Summer At Bluefish Cove) 
Chambers. The story revolves around two 
urban women who move to the country and 
find that passion and outdoor plumbing 
don't easily mix. Presented by the Triangle 
Theater Company at the Paramount 
Penthouse Theatre, 58 Berkeley Street, 
Boston (720-3434) , through November 18 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday. Tix $15. 
NEW VAUDEVILLE FESTIVAL. A day- 
long festival of modern clowning, in connec- 
tion with the 38th annual New England 
Theater Conference convention. Headliners 
include Avner the Eccentric; Steve Smith, 
better known as T.J. Tatters of Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Clown 
College; the Hersheypark Strolling Players; 
Pocket Mime Theatre founder Julie Goell; 
and a “stage combat show” by Broadway 
fight choreographer B.H. Barry. At Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel, Boston (893-3120). 
November 5. Curtain is from 9 a.m. to 5.p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $25 for adults; $15 for 
students; $5 for kids under 12; free with 
NETC convention registration. 
OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton Baked Theatre’s latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It's often funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
= ones are-at their best juxtaposing the 
“Shakespeare’ s Seven 
pred of Man with Bathtowel,”” for example, 
is a remarkable in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 
the average jife (for middie-ciass males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — all in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Eim Street in Davis Square; Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 6:15 
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REAS ABOUT MY DEATH iN VOGUE 
MAGAZINE. The Newbury Street Theater : 
opens its 15th season with a revival of 
IT’S A BIG JOKE. A new comedy by Jane 
them." of Priscilla Beach 
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Exciusive 
Boston-area Engagement 
BARBARA COOK: 
A Concert for the Theatre 
Wally Harper, Musical Director 
An enchanting evening of 
music and anecdotes 


from one of the brightest stars 
of Broadway's musical era. 


“There is currently no other voice | 
of such magnificence 
in popular music. 
John Wilson, The New York Times 
“The greatest theatrical singer in 
concert at the moment.” 
Sheridan Morley, The London Times 


ONE WEEK ONLY 
OCTOBER 31 through NOVEMRER 5 
Spingold Theater 


Brandeis University, Waltham 
(near junction of Mass. Pike & 128) 


Free parking 


Call 736-3400 


WINDHAM HILL RECORDING ARTISTS 


MONTREUX 
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EXHIBITION 
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Ireland's Most 
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of Scotland's’ 

Phil Cunningham 


Somerville Theatre 
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Club Cabaret 
Adrienne Torf 

Theater « » Through November 4 
Rennaissance Theater 
Droplets of Time 
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Theatre Lobby 
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Hasty Pudding Theater 
Jeeves Takes Charge 
Theater * through November 5 
Park Plaza Hotel 
Forbidden B. 

Sth Anniversary 
Special Edition 
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Presents 


SATIRICAL SUBVERSIVES 


Boston's Second Annual Festival of Comedy & Satire 


An evening with 


SPALDING 
GRAY 


GLASNOST 
CABARET 


The American Premiere! |. 


13 Soviet actors, singers 
and dancers performi 
comic commentary on 
under Gorbachev's 


Comic and poignant 


“perestroika.” 
@ppearance by 
Spalding Gray Lg 
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Sun. Nov 5 « 8pm 
Tickets $15 and 
(617/931-2000 $15 and $20 


EMERSON MAJESTIC THEATRE 
219 Tremont St., Theatre District ; 
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Make a 
contribution to 
life after death. 


Are your attitudes 
about mental illness. 
still in the dark ages? 


Our notions about mental 
illness have a long, dark 
history. Age-old fears, 
resentments and scorn still 
poison our perceptions. 
Sadly, these 
misunderstandings keep us 
form seeing seeing mental 
illness for what it really is: a 
distressing medical disease. 
A disease that afflicts over 
35 million Americans. 

But the stigma of mental 
illness keeps most of those 
afflicted from seeking help. 
Which is tragic. Because 
today there's more hope than 
ever before. In recent years, 
medical science has begun to 
unlock many of the 
mysterics of mental] illness 
and discovered new drugs 
and better therapies to treat 
it. 

In fact, today, 2 out of 3 
people who get help go on to 
lead productive lives. For an 
informative booklet about 
mental illness, contact the 
American Mental Health 
Fund. 

Learn to see the sickness. 


American Mental Health 
Fund 
P.O. Box 17700, 
Washington, DC 20041. 


Or call, toll-free: 
1-800-433-5959 


Continued from page 37 
Saturday. Tix $13.50 to $15. : 
PARTY OF ONE, San Francisco-based 
author/composer Morris Bobrow's new 
musical revue about the perils of co- 
mingling celebrates subjects as disparate 
as President James Buchanan (our only 
unmarried Chief Executive) and onanism — 


Night Strut!, has done for this theatrical 
Soup-for-One what Strut did for the music 
of the ‘30s and ‘40s. That is, by adding 
precise choreography and perky staging to 
a@ quartet of hyper-enthusiastic players 
(Robin V. Allison, Jamie MacKenzie, Merie 
Perkins, and Michael Thayer) , she’s made a 
hearty stew of flavorful if occasionally thin 
stock. At the Theatre Lobby at Hanover 
Street, 216 Hanover Street, Boston 
(227-9381), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14.50 to $21.50. 
SALEM’S DAUGHTERS. Premiére of Wen- 
dy Lement’s drama about the Salem witch 
trials; it's an unorthodox look at the 
proceedings — from the point of view of 
“the children who sent innocent women to 
the gallows."" At the Blackburn Theater 
Company, 8 Elm Street, Gloucester 
(508-283-9410) , through October 29. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday and 
at 5 p.m. on Sunday, (See 
review in this issue.) 

THE SEAGULL. Chekhov's “melancholic 
masterpiece intertwines “three generations. 

of aspirations, joys, heartaches, and lost 
dreams.” Presented by Harvard College 
and the Nora Theatre Company at the 
Theatre at the Harvard Union, corner of 
Quincy and Harvard Streets, Cambridge 
(4933-3720) , through October 29. Curtain 

is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $3. 

SISTER AND MISS LEXIE. The Poets’ 
Theatre opens its season with the Boston 
premiére of a one-woman show starring 
Obie Award-winning actress Brenda Currin. 
Based on the works of Eudora Welty, the 
production earned Currin critical raves 
during its Off Broadway run. At the Remis 
Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(267-9300, ext. 306), November 2 and 3. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday. 
Tix $12: $10 for students, seniors, and 
Poets’ Theatre and Museum of Fine Arts 
Members. . 

SLEUTH. Another go-around for playwright 
Anthony Shaffer's. ingenious merry-go- 
round of a mystery. At the Nickerson 
Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400), through November 18. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 

at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 

7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $14 to $17.) 
STEEL MAGNOLIAS. Set in a Southern 
beauty salon, Robert Harling’s long-running 
Off Broadway hit is a tale of “laughter 
through tears." The catch is that the 
laughter is not only ingenuous but continu- 
ous, but the tears spring from large ducts of 
cliché. Still, the play is enormously funny, 
with its six ectentric women blow-drying @ 
their way through enough wit and home- 
spun wisdom to make Milton Berle start 
mainiining Dippity Do. And under the 
casually incisive direction of Pamela Berlin 
(who also did the honors Off Broadway) , 
the ensemble cast, which includes Barbara 
Rush and Marion Ross, really is first-rate. At 
the Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, 
through November 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 

on Friday and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m..on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 

Tix $25 to $37.50. 

SUMMERFOLK. Everything Maxim 
Gorky’s Slavic decadents do, however 
blanketed loveliness, bores them. 
Courageously perhaps, Anne Bogart, in her 
first official outing as artistic director of 
Providence’s Trinity Rep, sets out to 
incorporate that into the play-going ex- 
perience. Her production, at least for its first 
stultifying hour, draws us into a web of arty, 
sometimes exquisite boredom — during 
which the deconstructed text is meshed 
with music by Fauré, Debussy, and 
Rachmaninoff. Luckily, the final act's seer- 
ing confrontations between those sum- 
merfolk who do and don't have social 
consciences are pretty shattering — and 
are here, for the most part, beautifully 
played. Though Bogart has a tendency to 
becomes so intellectually immersed in a 
work that she can't hack her way out to 
where the unarmed spectator stands, she 
has communicated something vital of her 
tunnel vision to the Trinity Rep ensemble. 
When they're finally freed from metaphoric, 
choreographic, and absurdist constraints 
and allowed to act, they do so with brio and 
feeling. (Special kudos to Cynthia 
Strickland and Timothy Crowe.) At the 
Trinity Repertory Company, 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Providence (401-351-4242) , 
through November 5. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. 

Tix $22 to $30. 

SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH. Tennessee 
Williams's hothouse melodrama deals with 
an aging star and a gigolo who use and 
abuse each other. The respectable Back 
Alley Theatre’s season opener is directed 

by Jim Quinn — who can't disguise the 
basic luridness, and predictability, of the 
material. At the Back Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166) , 
through November 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for 
students and seniors. 
A TRILOGY OF ONE-ACT PLAYS. The 
Black Folks Theater Company presents a 
trio of- new plays: Bill Harris's Every 
Goodbye Ain't Gone, Edgar White's Man 
and Soul, and Pearl Cleage’s Hospice. At 
the C. Waish Theatre, Suffolk University, 55 
Temple Street, Boston (427-1595), No- 
vember 2 through 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
peg es through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 

on Sunday, with 3 p.m. matinees on 

Saturday and Sunday. Tix $12; $8 for 
Students and seniors. 
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THIS WEEK 


* 2 David Bowie, SOUND + VISION 
(RykoDisc). This, the first instaliment in a 
30-month project that bring. all -of 
Bowie's RCA titles to their long-awaited CD 
configuration, is the best compilation since 
Bob Dylan’s Biograph. Hits mingie with odd 
outtakes, B-sides, and homemade demos in 
@ sequence that makes Bowie's impact 
impossible to write off as unfeit craft and 
difficult to resist as pop pleasure. Sound + 
Vision spotlights -early better: than late, 
especially with previously unavailable ma- 
terial: the punk heraldry of “Drive in 
Saturday,"’ penned as the follow-up to Mott 
the Hoople’s “All the’ Young Dudes'’ and 
never used; ‘1984/Dodo,"’ the title track 
from Bowie's aborted musical for Orwell's 
novel, which steals grief-stricken strings 
from the Temptations’ “Papa Was a Rollin’ 
Stone’’ and wa-wa guitar from isaac 
Hayes'’s “Theme from Shaft.” Bowie 
jumped from styie to style so aggressively 
he sometimes seemed like the force of 
nature he was always trying to be — a talent 
hemmed in only by the pop conventions he 
deemed himself worthy of, a human style in 
constant search of a context 
* 2 Fuzzbox, BIG BANG! (Geffen). This is 
all glitz and gimmickry. The best moments 
on Big Bang!, and they are merely mo- 
- ments, come when Fuzzbox attempt to 
shed their mysteriously vague — or perhaps 
just mediocre — lyrics and sing about what 
this all-female group professes to be 
concerned with: women celebrating their 
sexuality and women being taken seriously 
in music and in love. ‘Versatile tor Discos 
and Parties” is the steamiest and most 
danceable cut on the record, but neither the 
beat nor the heat develops into anything 
more than a tease. Whenever Fuzzbox 
begin to find something original in their 
lyrics or sound, they retreat, masking 
themselves with synths that don't fit and 
monotonous drum machines you just want 
to break. 
*& THE MEKONS ROCK 'N’ ROLL 
(A&M). Thé Mexons are the only punk unit 
to make it into the form's second decade 
with their ideals intact and their vision clear. 
With The Mekons Rock 'n' Roll, they're 
trying for a mass audience after years spent 
torturing themselves with their inability to 
secure one. This is not merely the group's 
most clear-headed recording. It's a hand 
held out to the mainstream rock audience. 
Yet this rapprochement comes with condi- 
tions. They've filled their most mainstream 
album with unremitting rants against the 
rock industry. The record starts with the 
bracing thrash of “Memphis, “Egypt,” a 
terrific, energized tune filled with ideas like 
“The batties we fought were long and 
hard/ Just not to be consumed by rock and 
roll.’ For all that they say they hate rock and 
roll, the Mekons are awfully familiar and 
comfortable with it 


PREVIOUS 


* * K Aerosmith, PUMP (Geffen). De- 
terminedly unpretty, they are the person- 
ification of working-man suburban boogie, 
and they have sufvived trends, dope, and 
personne! changes long enough to release 
their 11th LP. The album's Opener, "Young 
Lust,” rips and kicks like the son of ‘‘Rats in 
the Celiar,7 trom Rocks. but the real killer is 
‘Don't Get Mad, Get Even,” with lyrics 
equally nasty and hilarious spiattered over a 
swamp stomp that out-Zeps Led Zep and 
accomplisnes what Aerosmith's many im- 
itators, from Ratt to Métiey Crue to 
Dangerous Toys and Tora Tora, could never 
do: swing rather than hammer. This is what 
has made Aerosmitr so enduring. 
* * ‘Alpha Biondy, THE PROPHETS 
(Capitol). 
* Alpha Biondy, REVOLUTION 
(Shanachie). The Prophets is new material 
from Senegalese soul singer Alpha Blondy; 
Revolution is the domestic version of the 
1988 European album that made Biondy a 
pop star. Blondy is soul to the core, yet he's 
also influenced by reggae, often singing a 
Jah message in the sweet, soft wail — 
though with none of the bedevilment — of a 
Kingston rudeboy. Biondy seems genuinely 
- committed to a liberating, righteous devo- 
tion to Jah and to Rasta music's slumbering 
backbeat. Yet even his most authentic 
reggae uses looser rhythms in longer vamp- 
outs than are characteristic of reggae’s 
ebbtide shuffle. Neither is his politico- 
spiritual line Rastafarian 
*& & &The Del Fuegos, SMOKING IN THE 
FIELDS (RCA). This hometown band's 
fourth LP is the culmination of restructuring 
and soul searching for lead singer Dan 
Zanes and bassist Tom Lioyd, the remaining 
founding members. Smoking in the Fields 
evokes both the Fuegos’ essence and théir 
excesses. The opener, “Move with Me 
Sister,"' acknowledges the innocent fun 
they had in their early days and a desire to 
rekindle audiences with that same spark. At 
the opposite end of the spectrum is the 
grossly over-orchestrated “‘I'm inside You," 
which sags under the weight of fussy 
strings, horns, and milky platitudes. in 
between are a handful of professional- 
sounding, distinctively Fuegos songs that 
show greater structural depth than the 
group's previous efforts yet aren't swamped 
by studio gimmickry. The jewel on the 
album is ‘Stand by You,” a declaration of 


love and loyalty that's aching in its simplicity 


— just Zanes's rasp, an acoustic guitar, and 
judi daubs- of .celio, mandolin, and 
harmonies. 

*& kBob Dylan, OH MERCY (Colum- 
bia). Thanks to producer Danie! Lanois and 
a strong supporting créw, the -once-grogg; 
Dylan: has been sparked to make his best 
album this “decade. Oh Mercy is sDylan 
dealing with=allt his usUai. demons, ‘but set 
against the spirited accompaniment of New 
Orieans'statwarts like guitarist Mason Ruff- 
ner (who plays some beautiful solos and 
stuttering fills), percussionist Cyril. Neville. 
Neville Brothers’ guitarist Brian Stolz, drum- 
mer Willie Green, and Lanois on dobro and 
lap steel, Dylan sounds revitalized. It's been 
a long tims since Dylan has given this much 
to a performance, live or on record. 

Melissa Etheridge, BRAVE AND 
CRAZY (istand). singer/guitarist 
Etheridge was in your face on her first 
album, on her second she’s fight down your 
throat, But the production of her second 
album (by Etheridge, Kevin «McCormick, 
and Niko Bolas), shows some wise steps 
toward restraint in its arrangements. But 
Etheridge still can't calm down — track 
after track begins subtly or tensely only to 
explode as she lets loose her mighty voice. 
It's a great trick once or twice, but not every 
time. Prince, another singer with chops to 
spare, often waits till the very end of @ tune 
the last chorus or even the fade, to go wild 
Etheridge rarely makes:it naif that far. When 
she does, on a tune like “Royal Station 
4/16." you realize she’s writing good 
songs. She just has to stop burying them in 
her singing. 

Gurus, MAGNUM CUM 
LOUDER (RCA). Only songwriter Dave 
Faulkner and lead guitarist Brad Sheperd 
remain from the original band, and some of 
the humor is gone too. “Death in the 
Afternobn"’ would have been a spoof 
previously; it's played seriously here. The 
shaggy leader retains his knack for pop, 
however. “Come Anytime’ presents the 
<cheerier side of their first breakthrough, 
Want You Back."’ And’ the combination of 
its companionly love lyrics, Faulkner's 
casual vocals, and that burned-sugar, pop- 
rock melody treatment may make this the 
one that reaches the middie of the dial, if not 
the charts. More than their three previous 
American releases, Magnum Cum Louder 
encourages the '60s-revival label. ‘‘Halluci- 
naticn”’ is self-explanatory, from the druggie 
lyrics to the meandering melody — you can 
almost hear a sitar in the background. And 
“All the Way’ could have been'penned by 
many of those lustful teens who grace 
Nuggets compilations. 
*x*kThe Kinsey Report, MIDNIGHT 
DRIVE (Alligotor), On the 1986 New 
Bluebloods anthology, the Kinseys’ ‘Corner 
of the Bianket'’ established them as the 
purest and steadiest new band in bives 
since Robert Cray’s unit. Led by Donaid 
Kinsey, the quartet comes up with an edgy 
sound based on the 12-bar standard, but 
still accommodates any genre they wish to 
expiore. This, the group's second album 
documents their continuing growth and 
agility. Kinsey's voice is smoother than that 
of the classic bluesmen’s, which gives him 
the opportunity to get across to a wider 
audience that might be put off by a grittier 
more down-home vocalist. Kinsey's guitar 
playing is anything but smooth: he winds his 
six-string through these 10 songs,. some- 
times commenting on the action, some- 
times forcing more. Midnight Drive show 
cases the side of the Kinsey Repor! that 
leans toward straight rock, but it doesn’: 
veer so far away from the biuves that this 
smelis like a crossover gambie. Cuts like the 
blockbuster title tune and Her Again” 
are primed for rock-radio play, but an 
unencumbered social-commentary inner- 
city blues like ‘‘Nowhere to Go, Nothing to 
Lose" serves as proof that the Kinseys 
aren't abandoning their strengths. Midnight! 
Drive is a forward-looking Dives album, one 
that acknowledges the conventions of the 
form yet one that recognizes no limitations 
Lanois, ACADIE 
(Opal/Warner Bros.) Lanois is the hip 
producer of choice, but this album marks 
his debut as a performer. its guitars echo 
with caim, its rhythms run like heartbeats, 
and Lanois has the gentle voice of someone 
searching for his place. Yet the instrumental 
flourishes Lanois perfected with Brian Eno 
— small pools of reverb pulling the menace 
from a bass drum; taped keyboard sounds 
stretched into cellos and teapot whistles — 
are still intact. Lanois makes a final nod to a 
higher being by ending the album with a 
dense “Amazing Grace’ sung by Aaron 
Neville, whose voice is as close to an angel's 
as any we'll hear on this piane 

Hill, James Bolle, VIR- 
GIL THOMSON: ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
(Albany). Thomson's music retains its 
youthful, cheeky spirit. It can charm you and 
touch you simultaneously. His most famous 
works are two unconventional operas he 
wrote to librettos by Gertrude Stein, Four 
Saints in Three Acts and The Mother of Us 
All. The appealing selection here is*con- 
ducted by American conductor James 
Bolle, director of New Hampshire's annua! 


Monadnock Music Festival, and spans the , 


40-year period between Thomson's ex 

uberant Symphony on a Hymn Tune. 
completed in 1928, and Thomson's third 
Opera, Lord Byron, maybe tes most 
neglected of American operas. British tenor 
Martyn Hill sings both the Five Teno; Solos 
from Lord Byron and an earlier. Thomson 
cantata using more Byron, Shipwreck and 


’ Love Scene from Byron's Don Juan. | wish 
Hill were a-little more ironic, Byronic a 
Byron, less pale and wan a Don Juan. But 


they know how to shell 


unless they hugged the curves of their whiz- 
bang tempos like no tomorrow. in the Slave 
Dancers’ world, to be subtle is sinful, to 
belch divine. Think of their output as a 
collection of novelty B-sides. The opening 
“My Baby's Way Rad’’ spews jerky tempo 
shifts between speed-plow overdrive and B- 
movie sing-along refrains. And ‘‘You Make It 
So Hard (To Go)" hurls funk-dripped guitar 
licks and talkover vocals that owe as much 
to the Minutemen as the knowing naiveté of 
Jonathan Richman 
* 


followup is costume jewelry. At times their 
music dances in.a world of its own — which 
makes it unapproachable. Lead ‘singers 
Bjork and Einar Orn seem bent on creating 
conflict between themselves. And too often 
Bjork's gritty voice, so charming and 
childlike, is overcome by bombastic ar- 
rangements and Ejinar's raw, mocking 
screams. ‘‘Pump’’ and “'Water'’ save the LP 
from total disaster. ‘‘Pump"’ has a rolling, 
Middie Eastern feel, with wooden flutes 
providing a primitive flourish. ‘‘Water"’ offers 
melodic, narrative pop with a dark twist. 
***‘:Barrence Whitfield and the 

LIVE EMULSIFIED (Rounder). 
The Savages’ farewell to indiedom is a 
concert sampler recorded in Los Angeles 
and Texas from December ‘87 through 
February ‘88. This release captures a 
maturing band in its natural environment. 
Emulsified- doesn’t soundso different from 
Whitfield’s three previous albums, since 
he's always been a tan of recording live in 
the studio. And as you'd expect with a 
concert LP, many of the songs are familiar. 
In fact, the LP's an apt summation of the 
barid’s Rounder years, but the newer cuts 
light the way to Memphis (where they'll 
record next with Jim Dickinson). From the 
sparse blues of “Living Proof’ to the 
instrumental ‘Lizzie Leaps you can 
hear a band relying primarily on its own 
songwriting and discovering strengths 
beyond (or behind) its undeniably 
charismatic lead singer And with less 
pressure to perform, Whitfield starts to sing 
*& Cassandra Wilson, BLUES SKIES 
(JMT, import). Singer Wilson has 2 dark 
voice, which at the moment_is her most 
attractive quality, and she can also hit each 
syllable on the head with her emphatic 
attack On Biue Skies, her third album, she 
deais exclusively in Tin Pan Alley material 
and (despite an excellent accompanying 
trio headed by pianist Muigrew Miller) too 
often sounds contrived, a trait that also 
surtaced on previous albums when she sang 
her Own less inspired tunes and those of her 
friends 


CLASSIC 


kkk kJerry Lee Lewis, SOUTHERN 
ROOTS (Mercury, 1973). Cynics call this 
the Killer's last gulp of air before he went 
down for good, but what this collection 
really represents is his ability to accom- 
modate to any setting. In the fall of 1973, 
when this was put down, Lewis was riding 
high. He'd had three Top 20 country hits 
that year, and his The Session, recorded in 
London with an unwieldy group of young 
British stars, gave him his first pop hit LP in 
nine tong years. So Southern Roots was 
intended to solidify his comeback. With ex- 
con producer Huey P. Medux, a man with 
energy and an ego rivaling Lewis's, osten- 
sibly at the heim, it’s no surprise that this 
record turned into a glorious mess. The 
record charges out of the gate with “Meat 
Man," the most frankly pornographic song 
of Lewis's career (no small achievement) , 
and stays pinned in fifth gear. Southern 
Roots brought Lewis back to his Memphis 
sound, with more overtones of Stax than 
Sun, as represented in deeply felt covers of 
Percy Sledge’s “When a Man Loves a 
Woman" and Sam and Dave's ‘‘Hold On I'm 
Coming."’ He lays deepest into the ballads, 
especially the vanquished drinking lament 
‘‘That Old Bourbon Church.”” Against all 
logic, Léwis continued to’make fine country 
music throughout the seventies and eight- 
jes, but here he scorches for the last time in 
a long time. (Southern Roots is jong out of 
print. Aside from cutout bins, it is available 
only as a volume of Bear Family's 12-LP 
The Killer: 1973-1977 set, along with an LP 
iof outtakes, alternate takes, and raging 
Studio arguments between Lewis and 
Meaux.) 
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SECTION THREE, OCTOBER 27, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


The Story of Adele H., at Newton Free Library 


Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Next of Kin: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: Shocker: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|; An Innocent Man; through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

it: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45 

Il: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

I: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:45 

it: Erik the Viking: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:50 

lit: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs.,-1;°3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

k: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:40 

it: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 
10 


CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Halloween Y: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:15 

lt; Shocker: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

|: The Fabulous Baker Boys: Thurs. on 
two screens, 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 12:30, 1:30,.3, 4, 
5:30, 6:30,.8, 9, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30; Sun., no 
10 a.m., 11'a.m. shows 

i: The Bear: through Thurs., “10a.m., noon, 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

IV: Thelonius Monk: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10 a.m. show 

V: True Love: Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:45, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 
no 10 a.m. show 

Vi: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 11:30 
a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50; Sun., no 
11:30 a.m. show 

Vil: Dad: through Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 12:50, 3:30, 
6:10, 9; Fri, Sat. 11:30; Sun., no 10:10 a.m. 
show 

Vill: Animal Behavior: through Thurs., 11:15 
a.m., 1:20, 3:30, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10; Fri, Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 11:15 a.m. show 

IX: Gross Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri, Sat., 11:45; Sun., 
no 10:15 a.m. show 

X: Immediate Family: Thurs., 10:20 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:20 a.m. show 

Xi: When Harry Met Sally: Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30; 


{: The Story of Women: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:15, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5, 7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Wt: A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:25, 10; Fri., Sat., 

IV: Apartment Zero: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:45, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boyiston St. 

Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 8, 10:15 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) ~ 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

i: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10:10 

It: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:45 


Sea of Love: hough Thr 1164, 7:16, 
9:55 


IV: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:35, 10 

V: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 9:30 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

|: Dad: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ll; Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Wi: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

W: Call for 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 
40-Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 
Dangerous Liaisons 1960: through Thurs., 4, 6, 
8, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

Making “Do the Right Thing”: starts Fri. the 3rd, 


4:45, 7:15 
we 


Joe’s Bed-Stuy Barbershop: 
Starts Fri. the 3rd, 3:30, 6, orn 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St! 

|: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through 
noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri,, Sat., 

i: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5, 7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Ili: A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:25, 10 

The Rocky Horror Picturé Show: Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

IV: sex, lies, and videotape: 
noon, 2:30, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sats, midnight 

V: Thelonius Monk: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30;'9:30- 

M 3-D: Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 


Thurs. 


through Thurs., 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 
7 Medford St. 
Batman: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 


mats., 2 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 
204 Mass. Ave. 
|; Parenthood: through Thurs., 4:30, 7, 9:20; Fri., 
no 4:30 show 

Babar: Fri., 5; Sat., Sun., 1:15, 2:50 

i: Batman: through Thurs., 4, 6:50, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

The Music Teacher: Fri., Sat., Mon., 5, 7:05, 9:10 
The Package: Tues., Wed., 4:45, 7, 9:15 


it: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:30 

It; An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:45, 
7, 9:15 

IV: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:15, 5:05, 7:10, 9:20 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 
9:30 

Black Rain: through Thurs., 1;20, 4:15, 7:15, 


9:50 

Wk Worth through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50 

IV: Gross : through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:45, 10 


V: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:45 
Vi: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 


9:50 
Vit: Next of Kin: through Thurs... 1:20, 4, 7, 9:30 
Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 

i: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 5:20, 


lt: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
5:25, 7:40, 10; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:50, 3:10 

Er the Vikings through Thurs. 5:30, 7:45, 
9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3: 


~ kt Shocker: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:20 ‘ 
it: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:35 


iit: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:40 
IV: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 


Halloween V: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 
8, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

i: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30,.5:20, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

tit: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
1:50, 4:50, 7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., i 

IV: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:35, 3:35, 5:30, 
7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

V: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:25, 7:50, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vi: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1:45, «a0, 


7:45, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (699-3122) 
Rte. 128, exit 24. 


i: Immediate Family: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:20, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:40, 3 

tt; Black Rain: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 5, 7:25, 9:50; 
Sat., Sun., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:35, 10 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Erik the Viking: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

li: Black Rain: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


Vilt: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 


Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

i: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 
7:30, 9:45 

i: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
1:45, 4:25, 7:20, 9:50 

i: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 7, 9:45 
IV: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 
7:15, 9:45 

V: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:20, 
9:50 

Vi: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 1, 4, 


7, 9:45 
General Cinema (337-5353) 


_ HANOVER, 
Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 and 53. 


|: Halloween V: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 10 
i: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:35, 9:45 
ill: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:35, 10 
IV: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
65 Main St. 
A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 
|: sex, lies, and videotape: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 
6:30, 8:30; Sat., Sun., 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 7:30, 9:40; 
Sun., no 9:40 show 
lt: True Love: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 6:45,.8:45; Sat., 
Sun., 1:40, 3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:30; Sun., no 9:30 


4:10, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

i: Gross : through Thurs., 1:50, 4:30, 
7:50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

lt: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:55, 4:50, 8, 
10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

IV: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 5:20, 
7:15, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

V: immediate Family: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: Shocker: through Thurs., 2, 4:40, 7:55, 10:10; 
Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room _ 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

Comic Book Confidential: Fri., Sat., 7, 9; Sun.- 
Tues., 8 

Scenes from the Class in Beverly Hills: 
Wed., Thurs., 8; Fri. the 3rd, 7, 9 


i: The Bear: through Thurs. 7:10, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:40, 2:40, 5 

IV: sex, les, and videotape: through Thurs., 
7:35, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:25, 2:30, 4:50 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 


t: Shocker: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:35. 


7:35, 9:45 
it: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 


Rte. 139 

Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

it: Shocker: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1,3 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Halloween V: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 4:30, 
7:15, 9:25 

tt: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

Ill: Sea of Love: through Thurs. , 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 

IV: immediate Family: through Thurs., noon, 
2:15, 4:35, 7:10, 9:30 

V: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., noon, 
2:20, 4:35, 7:10, 9:25 

Vi: Shocker: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 
4:35, 7:05, 9:25 

Vii Glock Rett: rough Thurs., 19:35 a.m., 2:10, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 

REVERE, Showcase Creme 

Rte. 1 and Rd. 

i: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Erik the Viking: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


WW: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 


Call for times. 

IV: Worth Winning: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Halloween V: through Thurs: Call for times. 
Vi: An innocent Man: through-Thurs. on two 
screens. Call for times. 

Vill: The Bear: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IX: Shocker: through Thurs. Call for times. 

X: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Call for times. - 
Xt: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xil: Next of Kin: through Thurs. Call for times. 


immediate Family: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

XIV: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mail 

i: An Innocent Man: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

li: Erik the Viking: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ee through Thurs. Cail 


|: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:05; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

it; Next of Kin: through Thurs., 9:10 

Halloween V: through Thurs., 7 

Itt; The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 7, 

9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

IV: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

|: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:25; 4:20, 7:05, 

9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

lt: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 

5:20, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

lll; Halloween V: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 

7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

1¥: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 1:10, 

3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

V: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 

1:35, 4:15, 7:35, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vi: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 

7:30, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vil: Immediate Family: through Thurs., 1:20, 

3:25, 5:30, 7:55, 10:15; Fri,, Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vill: Erik the Viking: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:50, 

8, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IX: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:40, 7:15, 

9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

X: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 

9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Xi: Shocker: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:30, 7:20, 

9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Xl; The Bear: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 9:20; 

Fri., Sat., 11:15 

SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

Maura O'Connell; (live concert): Fri., 8 

Libana: (live concert): Sat., 8 

Breaking In: Sun.-Tues., 7:30, 9:30; Sun. mats., 

3:30, 5:30 F 

What Happened to Kerouac: Wed., Thurs., 7:45 
Wed., Thurs., 6, 9:30 

The Sorceress (benefit for Midwives Alliance of 

North America): Fri. the 3rd, 7, 9:30 

STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

|: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 

mats., 1, 3:30 

li: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7:20, 

9:30 


|: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

ll: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 


it: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 
ill: Gross : through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

IV: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
1:95, 4:15 


|: Next of Kin: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

; The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

It; Sea of Love: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
{V: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

V: The Bear: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: immediate Family: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vil: Erik the Viking: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: Black Rain: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 


(836-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, 


presents 
screenings at 8 p.m. Fri. the 3rd: “Africa and the 
Diaspora” series begins with Gastone Kabore’s 
Zan Boko. Admission $5, $4 for students .and 


seniors. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq.; Boston, presents the series “Sir Laurence 
Olivier (1907-1989): Actor for the Ages.” Mon. at 
2:15 and 6 p.m.: The Entertainer (1960). Thurs. at 
2 p.m.: Rebecca (1940). Free. 

BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 361 
Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Red Dust (1932), with Clark Gable. Free. 
CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT -EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 56 Brattle St. Cambridge, 
presents “Family Matters: Films of the 1980s. 
Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m.: Yoshimitsu Morita’s The 


Japanese with subtitles. Fri. the 3rd at 7:30 p.m.: 
Wim Wenders's Paris, Texas (1984), written by 


(926-9649), 5 Longfellow Pk., 


Cambridge, pres- 
ents films about South Africa. Mon. at 7:30 p.m.: 
The White Laager (1978) and The Cry of Reason: 
An Afrikaaner Speaks Out (1988). Donations 


requested. 

CAMBRIDGE RINDGE AND LATIN HIGH 
SCHOOL, 495 Broadway, Cambridge. Sat. at 
6:30 p.m.: the Haitian films “Haitian Corner’/and 


, x9535. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.: The Wizard of Oz (1939), with Judy 
Garland. Free. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7353), 950 Main 
St., Worcester, presents films in Atwood Hall on 
Downing Street. Tues. at 7:30 p.m.: retro- 
spective of rare Spanish films continues with 
Fernando Fernan Gomez's The Strange Journey 
(1964). Free. 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: Von Stroheim's Foolish Wives. Free. 
COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(731-2380), 31 Pleasant St., Brookline, presents 
silent films. Tues, at 7 p.m:-D.W. Griffith's Way 
Down East (1920). Free. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Shows begin at 8 p.m., 
except as noted. Films are shown in French with 
subtitles. Fri.-Sun.: Louis Malle’s Au revoir les 
enfants (1987), an autobiographical film about 
childhood experiences during the Nazi occupa- 
tion of France. Tues. at 7 p.m.: Jean Epstein's 
Fall of the House of Usher(1928), a silent version 
of the Edgar Allen Poe tale, with live piano 
accompaniment. Fri-Sun. the Sth: Marcel 
Carné's Jenny(1936). Admission $4, $5 on Tues. 
GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents German films with subtitles 
at 6:30 and 9 p.m. Thurs.: Erich Engel's The 
Aftair Blum (1948), based on a 1926 murder trial 
with parailels to the Dreyfus affair. Donation $2. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Sun. at 8 p.m.: Frank Tuttle’s Kid Boots 
(1926), a silent comedy with Eddie Cantor and 
Clara Bow. Admission $3. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
cy St., Cambridge. Soviet Armenian films are 
screened today through Sun. Fri. at 7 p.m.: 
Mechanics of Happiness (1984); at 9 p.m.: Alien 
Games (1986), with both films introduced by 
Armenian director Nerses Hovanessian. Sat. at 2 
p.m.: Walt Disney's “The Skeleton Dance” 
(1929) and Ludwid Berger's The Thief of Bagdad 
(1940); at 7 p.m.: Dimitri Gesayan's Burning 
(1982); at 9 p.m.: Sergei Israelian’s Gikor. Sun. at 
4 p.m., Harutiun Khatchadourian’s Gond (1987); 
at 5 p.m.: Jean Rouch’s “Les maitres fous’ 
(1955) and Chronicle of a Summer (1961); at 7 
p.m., Khatchadourian’s White Town (1988). Mon. 
at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: Andrei Tarkovsky's Soviet 
film My Name Is Ivan(1962). Tues. at 5:30 and 8 
p.m.: Dorothy Arzner’s Dance Girl Dance (1940), 
with Lucille Ball. Admission $3, $2 for children 
and seniors, $5 for double features. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152}, 955 Boylston St., Boston. Fri. at 7 
p.m.: Steven de Winter and Daniel Cohn-Bendit's 
video Revolution Revisited, shown in conjunction 
with the series “Cinema and the Situationalist 
international.’ Admission $5, $4 for students 
and seniors. Wed. at 8 p.m.: ‘Television from 
Yugoslavia," an evening of excerpts from TV 
Belgrade programming an a talk by producer 
. Admission, $3. Students and 


(232-1555) presents films at 364 Brookline Ave., 
rm. 309, Boston. Wed. at 7:30 p.m: Su 
Freidrich's “But No One” and “Gently Down the 
Stream,” Yvonne Rainer's “Film About a Woman 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Fri. at 5:50 p.m.: Daniel 
Mann's The Rose Tattoo (1955); at 8 p.m.: 
George Cukor'’s Wild Is the Wind (1957), both 
starring Anna Magnani. Admission $4, $3.50 for 
Students and seniors. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Sun. at 2 


. p.m.: The Strawberry Blonde. Free. 


NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: Francois 
Truffaut's The Story of Adele H. (1975), with 
Isabelle Adjani. Free. 

SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
‘Highland Ave., Somerville. Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: 


646 East Broadway, South Boston. Thurs. at 6 
p.m.: Cover Girl, with Gene Kelly. Free. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY 
and Performing Arts Bidg., North Dartmouth. 
mie hee Cocteau's Beauty and the Beast. 


WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 


Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Three Comrades (1939). Free. 


7 A) a 7:20, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 
° : — a IV: immediate Family: through Thurs., 5:40, 
Bare 7:30, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:40, 3:40 
: ry BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
« DANVERS, Loews Theatres Sam Shepard and starring Harry Dean Stanton, 
, Rte. 128, exit 24 Natassja Kinski, and Dean Stockwell. Admission 
"ees IV: Halloween V: through Thurs. Call for times. - 
ps. ; V: Next of Kin: through Thurs. Call for times. 
a Vi: immediate Family: through Thurs. Call for 
ay — IX: Shocker: through Thurs. Call for times. SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
aes X: The Bear: through Thurs. Call for times. Front St., Scituate Harbor 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema (235-8020) 
< V: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 
Cail for times. 
show 
ar LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 
fae |: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30; Sat., 
ce Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., Tues., 
midnight 
Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
ae Fri., Sat., Tues., midnight 
ae lil: Halloween V: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Fri., 
Sat., Tues., midnight 
a Ghostbusters It: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 
eae Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza senior citizens, $2.50. 
ey an |: Erik the Viking: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
es Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
one lt: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:30 Cheetah: Sat., Sun.-1, 3:30 
ae Cheetah: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
ny i: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat. 807 Washington St. : — : 
se Sun., 1, 3:30 Lethal Weapon ll: through Thurs., 7, 9:05 ation § ‘ 
ae NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
eat Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 
x The Abyss: starts Thurs., 5, 8 |: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 1:40, 10 of ; 
es BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) female impersonator Tamasaburo Bando. Dona- 
a Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall tion $2 
me t; Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
: Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 
Pte Sun., no 10 a.m. show li: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7:25, Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mail - f 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 |: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
; 606 Commonwealth Ave _W: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., mats., 1:15, 4:15 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
= BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070)- 
: South Shore Plaza 
Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:30 
WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 
Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. Barbershop,” “Brats,” “The Dentist,” and “A 
|: Getting it Right: through Thurs., 7:30; Sat., Night Out.” Free. 
Sun. mats., 11:40, 3:30 SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268-0180), 
The Little Thief: through Thurs., 9:30; Sat., Sun. 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Erik the Viking (1989). Its release held up for months by Orion, this comedy written and directed by Monty 


Python alum Terry Jones (whose last picture was Personal Services) finally gets its release today. Tim Robbins stars as Erik, the young 
Viking with no stomach for war. But with the threat of glacial doom hovering over his people, Erik gets a chance to redeem himself when 
he journeys to beyond the Edge of the World to find them a new home. Jones also co-stars in the film, which features John Cleese, Mickey 
Rooney, Anthony Sher, and Eartha Kitt. At the Charles and in the suburbs. 


ALIEN GAMES (1986). Armenian director 
Herses Hovanessian's film explores the 
system of bribery that is essential to finding 
employment. Harvard Film Archive. 

*&* KX APARTMENT ZERO (1989). In this 
British thriller, a repressed eccentric film 
programmer (Colin Firth) forms a bizarre 
bond with a charismatic American (Hart 
Bochner) in a Buenos Aires apartment 
building. The perverse plot that ensues 
involves serial murders, foreign 
mercenaries, and Argentine death squads. 
Director Martin Donovan's voluptuous, chill- 
ing, and politically suggestive tale, though it 
echoes many others, yields a flavor distinct- 
ly its own. Nickelodeon. 

REVOIR LES ENFANTS 
(1988). Julien (Gaspard Manesse) , the 11- 
year-old protagonist of Louis Malle’s auto- 
biographical film, is encased in the armor of 
privilege and intellectual superiority. But he 
also has a voracious curiosity. And it’s this 
curiosity that’s engaged and frustrated 
during the time he spends at a Catholic 
boarding school in 1944, the last year of the 
Occupation, and the year he befriends Jean 
(Raphaél Fejt&) , the Jewish boy the priests 
are hiding from the Germans. Jean is the 
only student in Julien’s intellectual league, 
and Julien is intrigued and unsettled by him. 
They become friends by putting themselves 
in each other's shoes, and Julien comes to 
appreciate the terror of discovery that Jean 
feels all the time. What makes the movie 
much more than just another story of Jewish 
children hidden from the Nazis is that the 
moral ground Julien thinks he's secure on 
begins to shift. In the end, he learns the 
great humanist lesson about the plurality of 
motives. Manesse and Fejt6 are both 
superb. & French Library. 


* BLACK RAIN (1989). In this appalling 
Ridley Scott picture, Michael Douglas plays 
a New York cop conned out of the Japanese 
gangster he and his partner (an enjoyably 
relaxed Andy Garcia) are assigned to 
escort back to Tokyo. Their pride stung, 
they stick around to heip the Japanese cops 
track down the gangster. The scriptwriters 
_ probably wanted this to be an international, 
interracial buddy-buddy action movie, 
where the cops learn from each other's 
different approaches to crimefighting and 
become friends. But it ends up absurdly 
unbalanced. with Douglas teaching his 
Japanese counterpart (the distinguished 
Japanese actor Ken Takakura) how to do 

° his job like Dirty Harry — and the movie 
confirms ali of Douglas's instincts. The 
gifted cinematographer Jan De Bont makes 
the movie visually impressive, but it’s 
offensively jingoistic. We're cued to laugh at 
the rude, arrogant Yankees making fun of 
those ritual-bound Japs, and the movie's 
idea of a running gag is that they don't 
understand Douglas's obscenities. The real 
joke is the idea of a smug scenery-chewer 
like Douglas teaching a superbly restrained 
actor like Takakura to “go for it."" And for all 
the Asians with money in Hollywood beating 
those know-it-all Yanks at their own game, 
the message of the movie must be high 
camp. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


Cc 


CHRONICLE OF A (1960). Jean 
Rouche’s film questions Parisians on their 
thoughts on life and love in the summer of 
1960. French Library. 

& CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1989). Woody Allen manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by dividing his impulses into two subtly 
related stories. In one Martin Landau plays 
an opthamologist whose extramarital aftair 
opens him up to a spiritual crisis questioning 
the meaning of good and evil when his 
mistress (Anjelica Huston) - threatens to 
expose him. in the other story, Alien plays a 
documentary filmmaker trying to win a 
lovely producer (Mia Farrow) away from 


the allure of trash culture represented by his 
brother-in-law (Alan Alda), a sleazy, suc- 
cessful TV mogul. Counterpointed, the 
stories produce a strange alchemy; as the 
thread of each becomes clear the motives 
and morals of the characters become 
ambiguous. The movie's philosophizing and 
self-analysis might be unbearable if it 
weren't for Landau's performance, which 
makes the most florid dialogue sound 
natural. And Huston vibrates with a per- 
petual quaver that embodies the dissolution 
of Landau's life. In this film, Woody Allen 
seems no longer to be rendering life as a 
cartoon; instead the casual detail suggests 
submerged mysteries. He has moved from 
dilettantism to genuine artistry. Paris, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 


DANCE, GIRL, DANCE (1940). Maureen 
O'Hara is a would-be ballerina whose friend 
(Lucillé Ball) leads her into the grimy world 
of.burlesque. Directed by Hollywood's only 
woman director of the '40s, Dorothy Arzner. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

kkk%DO THE RIGHT THING (1989). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations and moviemaking, Spike 
Lee's controversial film is his best to date. 
Taking place in and around a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 
lying the comic, eccentric surface of the 
community characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil brooding 
underneath. If the violent climax resolves 
nothing else, it demonstrates Lee's skill at 
filming action and directing actors. With 
Danny Aiello, John Edson, John Turturro, 
Spike Lee, and Ossie Davis. Beacon Hill. 
&k%A DRY WHITE SEASON (1989). 
Donald Sutherland stars as the white 
Afrikaner schoolteacher forced to confront 
the evil ways of the system that supports his 
way of life. Set during the 1976 Soweto 
uprising, the movie chronicles Sutherland's 
growing awareness of what his country is 
doing as his gardener, then the man’s son 
and wife are butchered by South African 
security forces. When his common decency 
overcomes his desire for stability he turns to 
a barrister (Marlon Brando in a tour-de- 
force performance), who conducts an 
inquest and then watches as the case is 
‘dismissed. Director Euzhan Paicy doesn't 
limit her black characters to either saints or 
victims, but she does succumb to Holly- 
wood reductionism, personifying all the evil 
in the person of one heinous character 
(Jurgen Prochnow). There are some mo- 
ments of eloquence, but in the end tragedy 
and responsibility are contained by formula. 
With Janet Suzman, Susan Sarandon, and 
Zakes Mokae. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, suburbs. 


XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
(1989). This sensational debut from writer- 
director Steve Kloves is a comic-romantic 
reverie that never goes soft; it has luxuriant 
strains of desire and longing and loss. After 
15 years, Frankie and Jack Baker's (Beau 
and Jeff Bridges) lounge act is beginning to 
wear. Things look up when they hire singer 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), but the 
tenuous truce between the brothers is 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each 
other. The heart of the movie is a long, hard- 
edged mating dance between these two, 
and the scenes between Jack and Susie are 
small classics of sensual rapport. Bridges 
and Pfeiffer never give into the romantic 
masochism of beautiful losers or ask for 
easy sympathy. Instead, Pfeiffer flaunts an 
immensely likable, smart-alecky manner; 
she's an almost-poetic actress with a terrific 
comic sense. And as Jack, who's so far 
down he doesn’t have the energy to climb 
out, Jeff Bridges gets at what it costs to 
dream. of playing jazz instead of the 


Brothers’ slurpy arrangements. Counter- 
pointing both is Beau Bridges, who zeroes in 
on the need for stability that drives Frank to 
take each crummy job that-comes his way. 
But what really gets to you is the combina- 
tion of '40s-style romance with contem- 
porary attitudes. Kloves doesn't push a 
thing, yet he keeps going further than you 
expect, and there isn’t a false emotion in the 
movie. The beautiful lights-down-low pho- 
tography is by Michael Balihaus. Copley 
Place, Circle, suburbs. 

*& FAT MAN AND LITTLE BOY (1989). 
Roland Joffe's film about the young group 
of Manhattan Project physicists who 
created the atomic bomb isn’t focused 
enough to find a coherent story or an 
illuminating insight into one of the most 
catastrophic events in the history of man- 
kind.’ What Joffe and screenwriter Bruce 
Robinson settle on is the prototypical story 
of the military-industrial complex, 
represented by Army General Leslie Groves 
(Paul Newman), browbeating, seducing, 
and ultimately ensiaving traditional pristine 
scientific thought, represented by physicist 
J. Robert Oppenheimer (Dwight Schultz) . 
But Joffe has little concept of characteriza- 
tion or dramatic development; he can 
reduce characters to stock figures and still 
have them seem vague and murky. Newman 
moves uncomfortably under the random 
clichés of his role, and Schultz, having little 
more to work with, can't suggest the inner 
life of an enigma. With Natasha Richardson, 
Bonnie Bedelia, John Cusack, Laura Dern, 
and John C. McGinley. Copley Place, Circle, 
suburbs. 


GETTING IT RIGHT 
Bonham-Carter and John Gielgud star in 
this contemporary comedy of manners. 
Directed by Randall Kleiser. West Newton. 
GIKOR (1962). An Arménian film about a 
boy separated from his family who goes to 
work for a city shop keeper. Directed by 
Sergei Israelian, who will be present at the 
screening. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&%GROSS ANATOMY (1989). As the 
med-school protagonist, Matthew Modine 
has a complacent, insolent charm — the 
kind of self-possession that can draw you to 
someone and make you want to slug him at 
the same time. Modine has made the hero a 
bit of a prick — combative to his hard-ass 
anatomy prof (Christine Lahti, in a horrid 
role) and i obnoxious to the 
classmate he's attracted to (Daphne 
Zuniga, in a horrid performance). Un- 
fortunately, the movie insists on turning him 
into a better person. Modine has a bracing 
way with his lines, and he works hard to give 
a genuine performance, but the movie is 
schiock city. Directed by Thom Eberhardt. 
Copley Place, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


®HALLOWEEN 5: THE REVENGE OF 
MICHAEL MYERS (1969). Without even 
the flimsiest pretense of a resurrection, 
Michael is allowed to survive, making 
Halloween 6 more plausible, and probably 
as hard to endure. This celluloid cesspool is 
redeemed only by one brief nod to sate sex, 
though consciousness-raising in a film that 
is SO pronouncedly anti-social just makes 
you wonder why you should care about a 
goddamn condom when you're about to be 
slashed to ribbons. Not horrible enough to 
be horror-kitschy, too siow to scare, no 
Style, no subtance, no sustain. Trick, no 
treat. Cinema 57, suburbs. 
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MARIN KARMITZ presents 


A FILM BY “,.~PROBABLY 
ONE OF THE 


CLAUDE CHABROL MASTERPIECES 
OF THIS DECADE. 


OF WOMEN Eee 


A CRUSHING 
ISABELLE HUPPERT PERFORMANCE 
FRANCOIS CLUZET = in a film of uncom- 


An MK2 Productions USA 
New Yorker Films Release 


2:50 


ENGAGEM 
STARTS TODAY NICKELODEON 10:00 
FRIDA COMMONWEALTH AVE. 12Mid 


424-1500 


OCTOBER 37TH! 


“A jaunty, sexy, remorselessly remorseless and therefore 
highly successful adaptation in modern dress of the wicked, 
wicked novel. . .it is a toy that spins-very fast and winks 
as it spins!” —Brendan Gill, The New Yorker ° 


ROGER VADIM'S 


Dangerous 
[iaisons 1960 


(Les Liaisons Dangereuses) 
starring 
Jeanne Moreau ‘Gerard d Philipe | 
An Interama 
FRI. OCT 27-THURS. NOV 2 
BRATTLE ONE WEEK ONLY! 
4:00, 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 
(Sat & Sun matinee 2:00) _ | 876-6837 
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OCTOBER 27, 1989 


SECTION THREE, 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


“4 CHARMING ROMAN TIC COMEDY 
_ THAT IS DIFFICULT TO RESIST!” 


- Michael Medved, SNEAK PREVIEWS 


KAREN ALLEN and ARMAND ASSANTE are falling in love. 
But there's one thing standing in their way...HOLLY HUNTER. 


A very funny movie about getting serious. 


EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT 
STARTS TODAY 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27TH! 


la Horace was 


WES CRAVEN’S 


hii MORE MR: NICE GUY 


STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY OCTOBER 27TH! 


ST NEAR PARK ROUTE 128 - EXIT 328 9 CPP. WORLD] 
482-1222 272-4410 653-5005 / 237-580 ~S994310 


CINEMA 57 NATICK “PEABODY. 


LOEWS SHOWCASE CINE! SHOWCASE CINEMAS CINEMAS) 
SOPAERVILLE|/ALLSTON CINEMA} DEDHAM 
ot ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE 93 214 HARVARD AVE. QTE. | 128 EXIT 15A RTE. Ci SQUIRE RO. 

628-7000 277-2140 326-4955 , 36-1666 


PROVOCATIVE 


A jazzily poetic black comedy 


ELECTRIFYING MOVIE 


LOEWS LOEWS 
NICKELODEON | |HARVARD SQ. 


606 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 


424-1500 


10 CHURCH ST. CAMBRI 


864-4580 


Continued from page 41 > 
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@AN INNOCENT MAN (1989). A straight- 
forward action movie with a vile subtext. 


Tom Selleck plays a man framed for selling _ 


drugs by crooked cops and sent to prison 
for three years. There, he’s harassed by a 
nasty black con whom, he's told, he'll have 
to kill to be safe from. He nobly resists until 
he sees the con’s cronies gang-raping 
another prisoner and learns he’s next. So he 
murders the con and gets the respect of the 
other prisoners; soon he’s strutting with the 
best of the bad-asses. Todd Graff has a few 
funny moments as a know-it-all little con, 
but this is still the worst movie Peter Yates 
has directed since The Deep. With F. Murray 
Abraham. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


JENNY (1936). This Marcel Carné-Jacques 
Prevert comedy follows a respectable 
Parisian woman, the proprietress of a 


profitable brothel, whose daughter falls for 
her lover. French Library. 


KID BOOTS (1926). This silent comedy 


starring Clara Bow, Eddei Cantor, and Bilie 
Dove and directed by Frank Tuttle will be 
accompaniment. 


* shown with live piano 


Harvard-Epworth Chruch. 


L ' 


*& KTHE LITTLE THIEF (1989). Based on 


* a story by Frangois Truffaut, this tale of a_ 
* troubled adolescent growing up in ‘50s 


France has been made by people who've 


' taken a pretty close look at The 400 Biows. 


Janine (Charlotte Gainsbourg) can’t fit in 
at home or at school, and when stolen 
booty is discovered behind her bed, she 
leaves her aunt and gets a job as a maid in 


' the city. There she begins an affair with an 
older civil clerk (Didier Bezae), who in- 


troduces her to books, and.a ne’er-do-well 
(Simon de la Bosse), under whose in- 
fluence she returns to her thieving ways. 
Director Claude Miller captures some of the 
insouciant charm of adolescent rebellion, 
and though far from terrible, is uncom- 
fortably close to Truffaut's original. Miller 
lacks Truffaut's lyricism and empathy and 
Gainsbourg’s face doesn't invite the cam- 
era; her Janine doesn’t have the reflect- 
iveness to make you feel you're seeing a 


‘portrait of the artist as a youngster. The 


movie is a nod to a talent it can’t measure 


” up to; it’s homage without sensibility. West 


Newton. 


WHO'S TALKING (1989). The 
sexual politics in this farce, about a . 


successful career woman (Kirstie. Alley) 
who becomes pregnant by her married lover 
and then decides the best thing she can do 
is to find her son a father, are fairly 
repugnant, and the movie is fairly terrible. 


But the gimmick — the baby (in the voice — 


of Bruce Willis) carries on a running interior 
monologue — is funny when we get to hear 
an infant giving smartass rejoinders to 
adults making fools of themselves. And the 
two stars are appealing. Alley’s scratchy 
voice and wised-up manner grow on you, 
and as the taxi driver who takes her to the 
hospital and falls for her and the baby, John 
Travolta shows some of the charm that 
made him a star. He works so well with the 
child because he’s an open, accessible 
performer. When he grins, this dumb-dumb 


. farce lights up with his sweetness. Directed 


by Amy Heckerling. Charles, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 


MECHANICS OF HAPPINESS (1984). 
This Armenian film tells the story of a widow 
who falls in love with a man outside her 


MY NAME IS IVAN (1962). Andrei 
Tarkovsky’s first film tells the tale of a boy 
whose childhood is interrupted by war. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


THE ROSE TATOO (1955). Anna Magnani 
won an Oscar as a truck driver's widow in 
this Tennessee Williams drama. Burt Lan- 
caster co-stars as the man who woos her 


%*& *XSEA OF LOVE (1989). Though this 
thriller takes off from a potent premise — a 
cop (Al Pacino) investigating a series of 
murders apparently committed by the 
woman who answered the male victims’ 
personal ads falis for the prime suspect — 
the director, Haroid Becker is not a man 
with great sensuality or cunning. And 
though Richard Price’s script has some 
funny banter, he’s so intent on making a 
statement on urban loneliness and sexual 
freedom that he doesn’t bother to fill in the 
plot holes. As the suspect, Ellen Barkin is 


stuck in a terribly conceived role. Price has . 


barely written a character, and Becker's 
idea of making her a sexually independent 
woman is to dress her like a hooker. Barkin, 
always in tune with the sexuality of her 


WHEN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VISIT cc 
? 
' 
ve From the directorof Nightmare on Fim Street” and “The Serpent and the Rainbow. 
OALE AJ ond D GLASS Original Musk Composed & Condvc An HUE ITC 
GOLOSTEIN ANDY BLUMENTHAL JADIUES cco SHEP BORDON. ES 
266-1300 
y, “TWO VERY ENTHUSIASTIC. 
| THUMBS UP ONE OF THE 
5 5 characters, unwittingly feeds into the con- 
: " ception, but she undercuts it too, bringing 
Daily 12:45,3:00 12:45,3:00 the character guiey Pacino is 
5 7:10.9:15 terrific at a sort of hangdog street comedy, 
5:00,7:10,9:15 UU, 7. 10,9. but he overdoes it and we have no sense of 
Fri & Sat tate show DGEE Fri & Sat late show @ man caught in an erotic delirium. He's 
= 12Mid 12Mid best in his scenes with the wonderful John 
Goodman, who plays his partner. A big, 
2 sexy bear of a man who radiates an 


immense appetite for life, Goodman quaffs 
a shot and'a beer in a way that makes you 
swear Dom Perignon couldn't taste any 
sweeter. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
* SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (1989). 
There’s no exhilaration, no fever, no ob- 
sessiveness in the highly praised debut from 
26-year-old writer-director Steven 
Soderbergh, and the conventional morality 
beneath the sterile kinkiness of the surface 
may be why the film has struck such a 
chord. Set in Louisiana, the film focuses on 
the lives of four young characters: Ann 
(Andie MacDowell) , who can't stand to let 
her lawyer husband John (Peter Gallagher) 
touch her, Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San 
Giacomo), who's having an affair with 
John, and John's college friend Graham 
(James Spader), who is nothing like John 
remembers him. Soderbergh's camera sits 
on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
‘the naked truth. And Graham is the stranger 
whose arrival is the catalyst for the dis- 
covery of that truth. A recovering 
pathological liar who is impotent and can 
only get aroused watching videotapes of his 
interviews with women about their sex lives, 
Graham is also Soderbergh’s (a self- 
confessed former pathological liar) stand- 
in, and meant to. stand as a metaphor for 
how an insular artist learns to use what he 
does as a tool for human interaction. The 
movie is mush at heart, that old soapy tale 
about people who learn to love each other 
again. The movie says sex is fine as long as 
it's the good old-fashioned romanti€ kind, 
but that anything else is nasty and un- 
healthy. It may be this message that, in the 
era of AIDS, gets a movie acclaimed as a 
frank, honest examination of sex. When it 
comes to the messiness of real love and sex 
and relationships, Soderbergh, like his hero, 
goes limp. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
West Newton, suburbs. 


T 


kkkYTHELONIOUS MONK: 
STRAIGHT, NO CHASER (1989). Though 
the extensive backstage and performance 
footage in this documentary brings Monk's 
eccentric genius somewhat closer to the 
realm of the everyday mortal, the visual 
evidence and testimony of intimates confirm 


that though time has removed much of the ~ 


inscrutability of his music, the man remains 
an enigma. The film records his personal 
grace, but it also records the difficulty of 
playing and living with him. Monk's son, 
Thelonious Jr., tells of his father’s in- 
troversion, and occasional hospitalizations. 
Among the best of the music is the band 
from Monk's 1967 European tour playing 
“Evidence"’ and Mean You."’ Director 
Charlotte Zwerin has done an extraordianry 
job’ of piecing together a compelling profile. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 

&XTHE THIEF OF BAGDAD (1940). 
Alexander Korda’s version ofthe perennial 
Arabian Nights fantasy remains, after 
almost 50 years, an untarnished source of 
delight. Brilliantly . photographed in 
sumptuous early Technicolor, the film does 
what only the greatest of fairy tales can do: 
it awakens a sense of wonder in audiences 
young and old. With Sabu as the Elephant 
Boy and Rex Ingram as the mighty genie; 
directed by (among others) Michael Pow- 
ell, Ludwig Berger, and Tim Whelan. 4 
Harvard Film Archive. 

kkkK:TRUE LOVE (1969). Nancy 
Savoca’s debut film has an endearing 
messiness, a limber ensemble, and a 
peppery, detailed script (which Savoca 
wrote with Richard Guay) that racks up 
observations as it cuts among the constant- 
ly shifting sub-groups in the preparation of a 
wedding in an _ Italian-American 
neighborhood in the Bronx. The issue that 
threatens to break up fhe wedding is the 
groom's (Ron Eldard) inability to give up 
his friends (i.e., his adolescence) when his 
bride, Donna (Annabella Sciorra), has 


already moved into the forefront of her life - 


and expects him to do the same. Eldard 
plays the groom, Michael, with considerable 
skill and convincing childishness. But the 
women, the tough-vuinerable Sciorra, 
Suzanne Costallos as her warm, sensuous 
mother, Aida Turturro and Star Jasper as 
her best friends, and Kelly Cinnante, 
hilarious as her mouthy kid sister, are the 
ones who take over the movie. Towards the 
end, the movie loses some of its ebullience 
but the performers maintain their high spirits 
right through the final credits. Copley Place. 


& WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (1989). 


The polish and calculation of Rob Reiner's 
romantic comedy taint the honesty that is its 
greatest virtue. The movie follows Harry 
Burns (Billy Crystal) and Sally Albright 
(Meg Ryan) during «their chance en- 
counters. leading up to their seventual 


involvement. Reiner has reduced his story to - 


the elements that directly explicate the 
problem of love and friendship, which 
means that there’s a lot of talking. For- 
tunately, screenwriter Nora Ephron has a 
shrewd ear for dialogue and for the 
devastatingly apt absurdity, which suits 
Crystal's dour, deadpan delivery. At best 
Meg Ryan is a good listener, but in general! 
ner response is blank-eyed disapproval. By 
the time the two do go to bed: Sally turns 
Out to be too shaliow to have been the 
source of anticipation, and Harry's interior is 
so verbalized there's no mystery left. And 
Reiner finally buries the issues ‘he raises in 
glibness. As the pair's two best friends; 
Carrie Fisher and Bruno Kirby are abie to 
cut through the narcissism that impedes 
Harry and Sally's intimacy. Copley Place, 
suburbs 

WILD 1S THE WIND (1957). Anna Magnani 
plays the woman brought from Italy by her 
rancher brother-in-law (Anthony Quinn), 
who wants to recreate his marriage, in this 
drama directed by George Cukor. With 


Anthony Franciosa. Museum of Fine Arts. 


THE BEST INGAY MOVIES 
DIRECT FROML 


_NEW PROGRAM 
EVERY WEONESDAY 


Get nig the Act 


“The Arts & Entertainment Authority 


Exclusive 8 


12:00, 2:20, 4:40, 7:00 & 9:30 


GS 
THE THIRTEENTH FROM HELL 
AXIS *SATURDAY NIGHT * 13 LANSDOWNE ST. 


H Tf 


nails more entertainment 
restaurants more movies 
videos more politics more 
nals more entertainment 
restaurants more movies 
videos more politics more 
nals more entertainment 
restaurants more movies 
videos more politics more 
nais more entertainment 
restaurants more movies 
t videos more politics more 


“eka Scary and Provocative. 


Hart Bochner is is a. knock-out.” 


EQ 
STEPHEN 4. COLE 


“An eery, darkly 


funny tale of 


male bonding... a 


prime candidate 
for cult status." 


-Tom Lee, BAY WINDOW: 


iN DON’ 
MARTIN DONOVAN 
EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT LOEWS 12:20,2:45 
NICKELODEON | 5:10,7:30,9:50 
606 COMMONWEALTH AVE. FriSat Late 
| NOW PLAYING! 424-1500 Shows 12:00 Mid. 


1989 Cofumtne Pir ‘ures Indust Rights. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES RELEASE 


STARTS TODAY, FRIDAY OCTOBER 27TH! 


LOEWS ASE CINEMAS 
hs DPLEY’ AVE. BOSTON A VE RTE 9 OPP. SHOPPERS WORLD CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
266-1300 777-1818 / 599-3122. 653-5005,/237-5840 566-4040 
=.  LOEWS SHOWCASE CINEMAS | | SHOWCASE CINEMAS | [SHOWCASE CINEMAS 
SOMERVILLE 
Gt ASSEMBLY SQ. RTE RTE. 1 & 126 EXIT ATE. 126 EAITSS RTE. 38 RTE. Cl & SQUIRE RD. 
628-7000 326-4935 933-5330 1 
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Check directories, or eh theaters for show Sidies: 
NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 


_ —MIKE CLARK / USA TODAY 


—GENE SHALIT / TODAY SHOW 


‘...SO FUNNY IT HURTS.” 
—PETER TRAVERS / ROLLING STONE 


Prints by Deluge” 
[URES 


“PERFECT... . BRILLIANT.” —Jay CARR / BOSTON GLOBE 
> “A MASTERPIECE... PETER KEOUGH / BOSTON PHOENIX 
“TWO THUMBS UP!” —sisKEL & EBERT 
“CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS’ HITS 
THE BULL'S-EYE....”—vincent CANBY / NEW YORK TIMES 


“THIS IS FILM.” 
— JOEL SIEGEL / GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


... CONSTANTLY ENTERTAINING.” 


CRIMES AND 
MISDEMEANORS 


CAROLINE AARON ALANALDA WOODY ALLEN 
CLAIRE BLOOM MIA FARROW JOANNA GLEASON ANJELICA HUSTON 
MARTIN LANDAU JENNY MICHOLS JERRY ORBACH, SAM WATERSTON 


mt 


POLLING CHARLES “RIMES AND MISDEMEANORS” JULIET TAYLOR: JEFFREY 
_ SUSAN E MORSE SANTO LOQUASTO. “SVEN asc POLL. CHARLES H 


CORPORATION. AL. SERVED 


_NOW PLAYING! 


KURLAND 


267-8181 


SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
566-4040 


10 ARVA AR 


No Passes at Loews Theatres. 


6861 22 NOILOSS XINSZOHd NOLSOS SHL 


or 
- e 
| | DYBB K | 
| 
— 
SUMMIT COMPANY LIMITED ........ STEPHEN J. COLE ......... 
.MARTIN DONOVAN .... HART BOCHNER COLINFIRTH 
«APARTMENT ZERO” “= ELIA CMIRAL CONRAD M. GONZALEZ - 
OVAN ... BRIAN REYNOLDS 
- 
MORE THAN YOUR 
GLENN CLOSE JAMES WOODS “IMMEDIATE FAMILY" 
TARY STUAR MASTERSON KEVIN DILLON BRAD FIED. 
AWRENCE KASDAN "BARBARA BENEDEK 
ROBERT GREENHUT WOODY ALLEN 
| | PG - PAREHTS STRONGLY CAUTIONED <> 
LOE 
PARIS 
BOYLSTON ST. OPP. PRU. — 
‘ 


HUNTINGTON AVE, BOST DISCOUNT PARKING ARS ° P ETS NOT VALID AT COPLEY PLACE * 
ADVANCED TICKET SALES © EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS NO HORNING ON SUNDAY 


“SIMPLY THE SEASON'S 
MOST ENTERTAINING 


—RICHARD FREEDMAN, NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 


Monk 


MICHMELODEON 424-!500 


ISABELLE HUPPERT 
FRANCOIS CLUZET 


HIGHLY ORIGINAL.” 
_ “DRUGSTORE 


UGSTORE COWBOY (R) “12.00 


X, Li (R) 2:00 


PICTURE SHOW 12:00 


SOMERVILLE 


RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 


TIM ROBBINS 
ERIK THE VIKING (PG-13) THE BEAR (PG) SHOCKER (R) 
GLENN CLOSE "MARK HARMON MATTHEW MODINE 
‘| UAMEDIATE FAMILY (PG-13) | | WORTH WINNING (R) GROSS ANATOMY (PG-13) 


THE FABULOUS PATRICK SWAYZE _ BRUCE WILLIS 
\_ BAKER BOYS (R) __NEXT OF KIN{R) LOOK WHO'S TALKING (PG-13), 


1794 MASS AVE. 662-3260 


SEX, LIES & 
(8) VIDEOTAPE(R) 
NEXT OF KIN \_TRUE 10VE 


BOYLSTON ST_ OPP is TR. 267-0181 


ee... SHINES LIKE UNEARTHED TREASURE. W hen Harry , 
jvideotapet ST Ok} E 
HARVARD SQ. 864-4580 4 
10 CHURCH ST, CAMBRIDGE PASSPORT TICKETS AT HARVARDSO. © EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRIDAY & SATURDAY NIGHTS * 
: PASSPORT TICKETS NOT VALID Ai THE JANUS 
JACK LEMMON «TED DANSON 
you ever meet... - is the first one. . 
id BLACK RAIN(R) | 
AL PACHINO - 
SEA OF LOVE (R) 
| BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 DALTON ST OPP SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 
TALKING (PG-13) THING (R HALLOWEEN 5 (R) SEA OF LOVE(R) 
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ILLUSTRATION BY BOB PRIEST 


NOVEMBER 1989 
THE BOSTON 


PHOENIX LITERARY SECTION 


A MONTHLY 
SECTION ON BOOKS 


NUMBER 19 


Reviews 


FRUITION 


The Passport 
by Herta Muller 


The Man Who Loved 
Evelyn Cotton 
by Frank Ronan 


Mile Zero 
- by Thomas Sanchez 


A Wild Sheep Chase 
by Haruki Murakami 


f 9 
face facts’ 

he x | by Maya Sonenberg 
y Peter Ackroy 


NONFICTION 


1 oe What Am I Doing Here 
. by Bruce Chatwin 


Stolen Words 
by Thomas Mallon 


Dracula, Prince 

of Many Faces 

by Radu R. Florescu and 
Raymond T. McNally 


Sacred Places: American 
Tourist Attractions in 
the Nineteenth Century 
by John F. Sears 
=> The Eternal Moment: 
+ Photographic Image 
6 6 H ow can one make a life out of six cardboard boxes full of tailors’ bills, love letters and by Estelle Jussim 
old picture postcards?”, Virginia Woolf asked when she was writing a biography of : 
her friend Roger Fry. That is the question all serious biographers ask themselves, UNDER COVER 
and a question that readers might well ask too. What, after all, happens in the process of distilling 
a life into the pages of a book? How do we perceive the theme and plot of an individual's life? How The battle 
close can a biography come to the truth about a life as it was lived? How can that truth serve us? Pe of the brows 
Early biographies celebrated exemplary lives — kings, queens, saints, and military commanders : 
were traditional subjects, supplemented by eminent explorers, statesmen, educators, and even Requiem 
or reprieve 
ortrait all er Brief reviews of six recent _ 
a Ul ~ biographies, pages9-11 Reader? 
writers. These biographies, often commissioned by their subjects, were put forth as inspiration and 
commemoration, selectively tracing the events of a life to prove the theme of moral greatness. Some Note:book 
anecdotes from these biographies — Parson Weems’s tale about George Washington’s cherry-tree Plus, Keep 
escapade, for example — have found their way into broader cultural mythology. Originally meant Your Day Job 
to demonstrate the fair-mindedness of young George's father, the story better served to extol the 
honesty and forthrightness allegedly characterizing Washington’s personality as an adult. 
Biographies, then as now, assume a basic consistency of character. The 
As history and as literature, biography has long been shaped by a few shared assumptions. » ‘ 
Biographers are convinced, first of all, that their subject is distinctive in some way, distinctive Reading List 
enough to woo publishers, distinctive enough to interest readers. Biographers believe that by Literary 
See STORIES, page 8 calendar 
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Hollywood courtrooms. 
Ticknor and Fields, $18.95 


The Unmaking 
of a Presidential 
Campaign 


CHRISTINE M. BLACK 
THOMAS OLPTAST 


to Fix If 


John 
Silber 
Heston 5 


Funhouse?” Norton, $18.95 


20% OFF 
ALL CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


NOVEMBER 13-19 


- Sale Includes Children’s Videos, 
Audio Cassettes, Storybook Dolls, 
Rubber Stamps, Games, Puzzles and Toys 


MEET ALIANA BRODMANN 
AND HANS POPPEL 


November 11 
10:30 to noon 


67 Central Street, Wellesley, 


Such a Noise!, a Jewish folktale 
from Germany about a farmer who 
cannot endure the noise in the small 
house where he lives with his wife 
and children, so he goes to a rabbi 

for advice. Retold by Aliana 
Brodmann and illustrated by Hans 
Poppel. Kane/Miller, $11.95 


Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE ® 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 


B.U Bookstore Mall  M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 236-7442, Major Credit Cards Accepted, Pree Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 


‘Twilight Keep the Change Straight Shooting 
by Elie Wiesel KEE ThomasMcGuane AK ~ What's Wrong with America 
Twilight, a novel of memory, A contemporary odyssey of and How to Fix It 
loss and madness, ties together comance and adventure set by John Silber 
Wiese!’s previous works2s Change isthe story ofone Whats and unwilling to take charge of 
he seeks the meaning of the wan man’s declaration of indepen- Wrong with its future. He indicts our leading 
Holocaust. Wiesel received the dence. Joe Starling is searching Americal institutions for fostering a 
j an Nobel Peace Prize in 1986. He ee ee for his roots and for his inheri- and How aa : Passive response to the nation’s 
is Andrew Mellon Professorof tance. A previous work of we challenge and offers a bold 
‘a Humanities at Boston Univer- Thomas McGuane’s, Ninety- prescription for a new Ameri- 
nated for the National Book $22.50 4 
} 
All by Myself ] The Life and Good Times 
Presidential Campaign All by Philip Norman Queen Lear tells the story 
by Christine M. Black and The World’s Greatest Rock ‘n’ of a frightful marriage and a 
Thomas Oliphant Band as seen by British world that has passed into 
How did Michael Dukakis lose journalist Philip Norman, from oblivion. Molly Keane 
the best chance the Democrats the schoolboy days when Mick coolly dissects the tattered 
had in years to capture the Jagger and Keith Richards first ¢. manners and withering 
White House? Two Boston met to the Stones’ current tour. society of the Anglo-Irish 
Battie for Justice Learning to Question Curses! Broiled Again! 
How the Bork Nomination A Pedagogy of Liberation The Honest Urban 
Shook America by Paulo Freidre and Antonio BROILED _ Legends Going 
JUSTICE by Ethan Bronner Faundez by Jan Harold Brunvand 
The debate over Robert Bork’s Two former exiles, one irom From master folklorist and wit, 
nomination to the U.S. Supreme Ss Brazil and the other from Chile, Jan Brunvand, comes a collec- 
telephone opinion to the U.S. 40 Faundez relate personal anec- Included are anecdotes about 
hination Senate than any other issue in dotes and philosophies that sex, horror, cars and academia. 
history. Ethan Bronner, who reflect their understanding of Samples? How about “A Bug in 
Shook covers the Supreme Court for cause of liberation. For 
the Bostoh Globe, has written a both, literacy is a key element } 
si Stolen Words Mozart The Language of the | 
Ravages of Plagiarism by H.C. Robbins Landon by Marija Gimbutas 
by Thomas Mallon Mozart: The Golden Years forward by Joseph 
The reader accompanies traces Mozart’s most musically Campbell 
Thomas Mallon as he reveals creative and yet most personally In this magnificently 
some outrageous deeds and troubled period, the last decade illustrated volume, archae- 
personalities, shedding light on | Of his life. The book provides a pes” ologist and prehistorian 
the way we deal with written a vivid account of life in the Marija Gimbutas brings ~ 
place in Victorian libraries, Vienna. Schirmer, $29.95 life, establishing the 
: Children’s Book Sale with Babar 
Saturday, November 18 
| 1:30 to 3:00 
B.U. Bookstore Mall 
Sunday, November 19 
1:30 to 3:00 
67 Central Street, Wellesley 


BOOKMARKS 


Fiction 


THE PASSPORT: A SURREAL 
TALE OF LIFE INROMANIA 
TODAY, by Herta Miiller. 
Serpent's Tail, 92 pages, $7.95 


paper. 


For Americans, World War II 
ended in 1945. Having freed 
Europe from Hitler's tyranny, 
American soldiers came home 
heroes. They marched in parades 
joined the VFW, and settled into 
neat little Levittown houses, 
complete with green lawns and 
golden retrievers, to await the 
Eisenhower ’50s. 

But for Romania, says Herta 
Miiller, World War II-hasn’t even 
begun to end. In this stunning, 
elegiac novel, the first of her 
works to be translated into 
English, Miiller depicts a country 
and a people locked in the dark. 
Hitler may be long dead, but in 
Romania, President-for-Life 
Nicolae Ceausescu and his wife, - 
Elena, exert another form of the 
suffocating despotism for which 
Hitler was infamous. Citizens live 
by their wits, enduring nights 
without electricity, days without 
food, and lives seemingly 
without hope of improvement. 
And, just as 50 years ago millions 
of Europeans fled before the 
onslaught of Hitler’s artillery, so 
today Romanians, albeit in ones 
and twos, are packing their 
suitcases and heading for the 
border. 

Miiller, born in 1953, knows 
the exodus firsthand. In the early 
1980s she spoke out against the 
Ceausescu regime, andin 1987 
she found herself forced to flee to 
West Berlin. Yet rather than use 
The Passport as a platform from 
which to castigate the 
Ceausescus, or even as a way to 
describe her personal 
tribulations, Miiller has chosen to 
record and lament the everyday 
trials.of life under tyranny and 
the price of escaping it. 

“For Windisch, the Job-like hero 
of The Passport, that price seems 
to be a few sacks of flour. Having 
survived combat in World War II, 
Windisch, a small-town miller, 
discovers that the horrors that 
surrounded him in his youth 
have come back to-haunt his - 
middle age. The bombings may 
have stopped and the soldiers 
may have all gone home, but the 
feeling of being a pawn of an all- 
powerful, invisible force persists. 
Just as he had no choice but to 
fight in the war, he now has no 
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choice but to hand over his 
garden and, ultimately, much 
more, to the current government. 
Like his fellow villagers, 
Windisch wants passports out of 
the country for himself and his 
family. The mayor has promised 
that if Windisch gives him a few 
free sacks of flour each month . 
and some cash at Easter, the 
passports will arrive. For a year, 
Windisch delivers, but then, ina 
moment of agonizing clarity, he 
learns the real price of passports: 
his daughter. In order to leave the 
country, he will have to have his 
daughter sleep with the local 


| militiaman (to get the papers) and 


the local priest (to get the papers 
in order). 

As horrible as that bargain 
might seem to the reader, to 
Windisch it’s worse. Immediately 
after the war, his wife was 
interned by the Russians. Even as 
her colleagues froze to death on 
the Siberian steppes, she 
survived by sleeping with her 
jailers. Now, sees Windisch, a 
second generation will have to 

-allow itself to be raped in order to 
live freely. 

Windisch’s excruciating 
personal dilemma is for Herta 
Miiller a potent metaphor. When 
Windisch’s daughter goes to bed 


THE PASSPORT 


A SURREAL TALE OF LIFE 
IN ROMANIA TODAY 


with the authorities, she does so 
not only on behalf of her family 
but, implicitly, on behalf of an ° 
entire country. She becomes a 
symbol of a Romania that has 
been raped by the Ceausescu 
family and, by extension, the 
Soviet Union that installed them 
after the war. And when the 
family finally receive their 
passports, they in turn represent 
several generations of refugees. 
Like the millions who crowded 
the highways of Europe in the 
summer of 1945, they take to the 
road slump-shouldered and 
hollow-eyed, dispossessed not 
only of their house and land but 
also of their self-respect. 

Ata time when too many 
American authors are busy 
chronicling their trips to the 
supermarket and their suburban 
sexcapades, Miiller’s ability to 
fuse the personal and the political 
should make The Passport 
required reading. And even if you 
have no interest in World War I! 
or Romania or the plight of the 
refugees, you should at least 
allow yourself to marvel at 
Miiller’s prose. Miiller writes as 
her characters live: under 
pressure. Like Primo Levi, she’ 


“again and-again forees short - 7 


declarative sentences to carry 


huge emotional weight. 

Also like Levi, she knows the 
value of a human life. Toward the 
beginning of the book, Windisch 
remarks, ‘A man is strong, 
stronger than the beasts.” But by 
the end, when he has to send his 
daughter to the authorities, 
Windisch has learned that “a 
man is nothing but a pheasant in 
the world.” In short, Miiller 
seems to say, a man may, like a 
pheasant, be helpless, haunted, 
and utterly ephemeral, but he is 
also, like a pheasant, beautiful. 

— Fred Turner 


THE MEN WHO LOVED 
EVELYN COTTON, by Frank 
Ronan. Pantheon, 183 pages, 
$17.95. 


Irish writer Frank Ronan’s first 
novel was written on a dare from 
a “rather well-known feminist” 
(50 cents says it’s Margaret 
Drabble), but the nature of the 
wager isn’t stipulated. Possibly 
Ronan was supposed to write a. 
story from a woman’s point of 
view — or about a woman’s life.. 
Atany rate, The Men Who Love 
Evelyn Cotton concerns a British 
feminist writer with whom the 
narrator has made love twice. 
“The first time was twenty-three 
years ago,” he confesses in the 
book’s opening lines. “The 
second time was yesterday.” 

From this provocative post- 
coital attitude, the unnamed 


narrator recounts his obsession 


with Evelyn, to whom he has 
been a confidant for more than 
20-odd years. And if Ronan 
doesn’t really capture a woman's 
point of view, it’s possible he’s 
done the next best thing. Over 
the years Evelyn has meandered 
in and out of five love affairs, 
none of which — to the narrator’s 
utter dismay — involved him. 
He’s never far away, though. At 
one point he even buys a house 
next to hers in London, though 
by that time he has married 
another woman. He's obsessed 
with a woman who’s doomed 
him to eternal good-friend status. 
The funny thing about Evelyn, 
is that though her novels have 
inspired countless women to 
leave thankless marriages, she 
herself has remained in 
subservient positions within 
empty relationships. Apparently, 
her particular brand of feminism 
(of which we get few solid details 
— she’s a bit generic) has grown 
out of her bad luck. Her own life 
could be a primer: “How To 
Learn from Your Mistakes with 
Men.” And these contradictory 
elements make her as much of a 
likable enigma to the reader as 
she is to the narrator. She's a 
formidable creature who can’t see 


the feminist forest for the trees. 


Evelyn’s first lover is the 
narrator's best college friend, 
Simmy, who abandons her after 
getting her pregnant. Her last is a 
young roof thatcher who, though 
he’s not a perfect match, is a vast 
improvement over the rest. In 
between are an eccentric Oxford 
don whose odd habits include 
washing out every item of ; 
laundry at the end of the day, as * 
well as marrying unwed mothers. 
Then there's a self-absorbed 
abstract painter whose dirty 


Socks Evel n tends to, and a 


monomaniacal money manager, 


she’s still doing to keep a root 
over her head. 

Or is this the whole truth? 
When it comes to describing the 
various virtues of Evelyn’s 
hapless lunks, isn’t the narrator a 
bit prejudiced? He is, but that’s 
the fun of the intimate gossip he 
provides. Indeed, when Evelyn 
finally seems to find a man 
worthy of her, her long-time 
admirer generously gives the 
unfolding romance his blessing. 
When Evelyn ends up once more 
in the arms of the narrator, you're 
left wondering, along with this 
personable nebbish, “Does that 
make this a.sad story: make me a 
comic figure?” And Ronan pays 
you well for your suspense. 


— Robin Dougherty 


MILE ZERO, by Thomas 
Sanchez. Knopf, 349 pages, 
$19.95. 


Thomas Sanchez’s third novel 
begins: “It is about water. It was 

about water in the beginning, it 

will be in the end.” But it is also 
about blood, the blood-stained 
hands of drug smugglers, the 
bloody memories of Vietnam, the 
blood of sacrificial rites practiced 
by a mysterious killer named 

Zaebop, and the innocent blood of 

terrified refugees. 

The setting is Key West, 
Florida. Mile Zero is the 
southernmost point of the United 

‘ States before you hit the Atlantic. 

- Sanchez uses the image and the 
name not only as a metaphcr for 
the point of no return but also as 
a place that is a meeting ground 
for different cultures and 
realities. In the first chapter this 
place is mapped out with the 
mythic sky and water, a lyrical 
passage that finds the main 
character, St. Cloud, and his 
soon-to-be-ex-wife, Evelyn, in 
bed, the Challenger spaceship 
being launched, a high-speed 
boat race that ends with a tragic 
death, and the arrival of a boat- 
load of Haitian refugees washing 
ashore. 

The book is brimming with 
offbeat characters like Space 
Cadet, a local crazy burnt out 
from the ‘60s; Brogan, obsessed 
with the life of his brother, MK; 

‘ Handsomemost Jimmy, a dealer 
in racing dogs, white powder, 
and white women; Bubba Bob, 
whose idea of relaxation is to go 
kill sharks; and Bonefish, who is 
forever predicting an apocalyptic 
hurricane. 

St. Cloud is also a ‘60s person, 
still a pacifist (of sorts), who 
works as a translator and is 
uncontrollably enthralled by 
Haitian rum. His idealism has 
gone sour and his self-pity 
borders on the excruciating; were 
it not for his self-deprecating 
humor and a certain reckless 
charm, he would be unbearable 
to the reader. Still not over his ex- 
wife, he falls for Lila in a 
comically desperate way. 
Although half his age, Lila sums 
up St. Cloud as “one of those 
people too clever for the 
everyday world, but not clever 

enough for the real world.” 

St. Cloud’s counterpart is the 
Cuban cop Justo Tamarindo, a 
sliver of stability in the ever- 
shifting decrepit Key West scene. 
While St. Cloud indulges in rum- 

soaked reverie, Justo is hard- 


lucidity in the disheveled and — 


- nesed but-caring, a burstof . - - - | human beings.and manifest an 


crooked world that is always 
about to swallow him. His only - 
addictions are conch fritters, 
strong black coffee, and © 
aphorisms learned from his 
grandfather. Together they are an 
unlikely but effective team. 

Sanchez’s command of 
language is superb and his 
narrative tone fluid and poetic. 
However, his characters, though 
quirky and delightful in many 
ways, tend to drift away from the 
reader, like smoke. And his 
depiction of most female 
characters seems to center more 
on their anatomy than anything 
else. His presentations of santeria 
and voodoo are vivid but lack a 
deep historical context. 

Despite these drawbacks, 
Sanchez has written an 
intriguing, rueful, and often 
humorous novel. Its combination 
of rawness, poetic flight, and the 
exploration of despair is rich and 
disturbing. 

— Alan West 


A WILD SHEEP CHASE, by 
Haruki Murakami. Translated 
by Alfred Birnbaum. Kodansha 
International, 299 pages, $18.95. 


It’s unclear what one million 
readers saw in this book, which 
was a bestseller when it appeared 
in Japan in 1982 and which its 
publishers are hoping will enjoy 
similar success here. Numbers 
can be deceiving, however. 
Apparently there is a much 
greater per capita demand for 
fiction in Japan than in the United 
States — this, according to the 
stack of promotional materials, 
including the usual press release 
but also articles from Publishers 
Weekly and-various book 
columns, that accompanied the 
review copy and that attest to 
Kodansha’s well-financed 


attempt to promote 
contemporary Japanese literature 
in the West. The Japanese 
publishing house is banking on 
Americans’ increasing economic 
involvement with the Japanese to 
spur interest in the culture at 
large and hence in its literature (a 
similar situation seems to have 
already occurred over there, with 
].D. Salinger, Raymond Carver, 
and other more commercial 
American authors topping the 
bestseller lists). 

Murakami's is an odd tale of a 
young Japanese ad man who 
becomes unwittingly involved in 
a chase after a wild sheep — or in 
a wild chase after a sheep — with 


an uncanny ability to possess , 
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awesome will to. power, in what 
comes increasingly to seem like a 
mere wild-goose chase. 

The most striking thing about 
A Wild Sheep Chase is how 
Western it seems, both in its 
details (Murakami's first 
bestseller was entitled 
Norwegian Wood, after the 
Beatles’ song) and in its unnamed 
protagonist, a thirtysomething, 
post-’60s Tokyo yuppie. 
Murakami's disconsolate, 
alternately bemused and 
alienated hero draws ona 
century’s worth of Western 
modernist fiction, from Camus to 
Sartre to Salinger — specifically, 
on the prototypical passive, 
intermittently thoughtful young 
man stirred out of his inertia only 
by external circumstances. 

Murakami writes with ease and 
humor, repeatedly deflating his 
tale of espionage and fantasy 
with his protagonist's bemused 
speculations on everything from 
free will to landfill to the nature 
of time, and with semi-absurd 
dialogue recalling the circular 
banter of characters in Beckett 
and Ionesco, But in the end the 
book’s various dimensions cancel 
each other out, reducing the 
novel to less than the sum of its 
parts: a love story between the 
protagonist and a girl witha 
supersensory ear breaks off 
abruptly, and the magic-realism- 
cum-detective-story yarn of the 
mysterious sheep is never 
satisfactorily developed. Nor 
does A Wild Sheep Chase 
succeed as a depiction of a 
generation lost in post-Vietnam, 
post-’60s malaise, for Murakami’s 
sparsely sketched hero seems 
hardly aware of anything beyond 
a handful of personal memories, 


and even nine receive little of his 
rather deadened emotional 
energy. 

The main interest for American 
readers is the juxtaposition of a 
highly Westernized voice against 
a backdrop of contemporary 
Tokyo, a rapidly urbanized 
(unidentified) hometown, and 
the stunning landscape of the 
snowbound Hokkaido 
mountains, all of which 
Murakami evokes through vivid 
yet concise details. Like much 
contemporary American fiction, 
A Wild Sheep Chase provides a 
good read if you don’t get too 
analytical. Its East-West fusion is 
novel enough to sustain a certain 
low-grade attention. 
Unfortunately, Murakami — who 
has also translated the works of 
John Irving, Raymond Carver, 
and others into Japanese — has 
chosen to draw on American 
literature at a time when, despite 
all the hoopla over the latest 
young talents, our own fiction 
has sunk into self-satisfied 


complacency. 
— Lois Nesbitt 


CARTOGRAPHIES, by Maya 
Sonenberg. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 174 pages, 
$17.95. 


“Landscape could be the story 
of our life,” muses the narrator of 
“Dioramas,” the last in this aptly 
titled debut collection of short 
stories. In fact, in each of these 10 
stories, space more than time 
governs the domain of personal 
relationships. Keen observation 
— of the space between two 
people, or landmarks, or even 
moments in time — is 
Sonenberg’s trademark. What's 
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missing is what lies at the ends of ' 
those spaces. Such spare 
characterization risks veering 

into pretension, the stories’ 
discursiveness at times 
threatening to overwhelm the 


~ stories themselves. 


That Sonenberg’s not the 
chronicler of raw emotion, at 
least in any overt sense, is all too 
clear. But whether that is pleasing 
is another matter, since the 
stories’ dryness almost pushes 
the reader away, preventing any 
empathy with the writer or her | 
characters. The title story is an 
enchanting, if overlong, tale of a 
mapmaker couple traversing the 
distance between themasthey 
scale a mountain — and later 
grapple with the layout of spoons 
on a dinner table. “The landscape 


is between them... . He thinks 
she should be able. .. toshow . 
him the country . . . she should 


know him as easily as she knows 
the color-coded words on maps.” 
Indeed, these stories do 


| encourage a feeling of 


ambivalence. They are difficult to 
read, since they lull you more 
than push you. Yet in places this 
lack of seductiveness is made up 
for by quirky charm, the offbeat 
but accurate way Sonenberg 
describes the vicissitudes of 
ordinary life. That effect is 
achieved mostly through a 
metaphorical vocabulary of 
place. Relationships occur across 
an anonymous terrain, which 
reveals its secrets selectively, just 
as Sonenberg creates mostly 
nameless, faceless characters. 
What gives them identity are 
their moments of indecision, 
fantasy, or madness amid 
normality. 

The prose with which 
Sonenberg describes such 
frailties is ripe, lush, and melodic. 
It is exuberantly strewn with 
colors whose kaleidoscopic effect. 
is brilliant, if not always perfectly 
focused or easily remembered. 
The cold blues and greens of the 
landscape return again and again 


| — though the author's survey 


concerns a more personal terrain 
as well. “His tan settled into the 
woods of trees in Mesopotamia; 
his specks of green, the first 
shoots of wheat,” she writesin ~ . 
“Nature Morte,” a story about 
“the first cubist baby,” born on 
the pavement outside the Louvre. 
Light and dark, too, are colors: 
“light made white a fire, 
cancelled blue, cancelled all 
previous pledges.” 

The constant metaphorical 
mapmaking notwithstanding, 
Sonenberg more often than not is 
graphing human lives, bestowing 
a poetry upon the mundane 
world of laundromats (in 
“Secession’”’), lost lovers (in 
“Interval” and “‘Ashes’’), even 
medievel nuptials (in “June 4, 
1469”). Despite the eclectic 
subject matter, the collection 
maintains a unified style that, all 
told, comes across as fresh. It's 
just that the reader is left to rue 
the loftiness of these stories, 
seeking in vain some 
recognizable landmark in 
Sonenberg’s geography of souls. 

— Ketura Persellin 


FIRST LIGHT, by Peter 
Ackroyd. Grove Weidenfeld, 
328 pages, $19.95. 


Peter Ackroyd is not a graceful 
writer. He is fond of beginning 
sentences with an affected 
biblical “And.”’ Some passages 
strain for the rhythm of the fable: 
“He tells them of the sky” or 
“Once upon a time, and it was a 
very long time ago, there were 
Spirits all over the earth.” He also 
sets himself the difficult task of 
reproducing a disordered mind. 
“Time. In another time. Either 
before or after.” All this gets 
wearying. And Ackroyd’s lists! 
He describes the interiors of 
shops and cottages by taking 
their inventories, as if he is too 
busy to choose for us the few 
significant details. Then there's 
his ‘penchant for closing a chapter 


, with some character's foreboding ' 
remark (“Something is wrong”: 


“There's something in the 
tunnel”; “There is something 
strange’ . Most of the 80 short’ 
chapters in this book end in this 
irritatingly portentous manner. 
‘The reader-with the best will in 
the world has to struggle with the 
infelicities of the prose in this 


| book. After a while goodwill 


flags. 

Still, there’s a story to be found 
here. The setting is a village in 
Dorset (plainly and nicely 


rendered), where a team of 


archaeologists is excavating a 
Neolithic grave. One of the 
archaeologists wants to make a 
name for himself. Another 
simply wants to make trouble. A 
third, Mark, the chief 
investigator, has a passionate and 
disinterested love for his work 
and of the past; but his life is 
darkened by the unappeasable 
unhappiness of his crippled wife. 
Meanwhile, the rustic family who 
once owned the site of the 
investigation slyly sabotages the 
efforts of the explorers. The 
presiding bureaucrat gets in 
everybody's way — she is a giddy 
piece of insecurity who scoots in 
from London. Joey and Floey, a 
pair of music-hall troupers on a 
quest of their own, get drawn into 
the battle between excavators 
and locals. Finally, presiding 
remotely over the whole, is a 
crazed astronomer. 

‘A promising cast. 
Unfortunately, only Mark has 
any complexity; and only he and 
the music-hall pair are at all 
likable. The others, doing their 
expected turns in chapter after 
chapter, might as well be named 
Pretension, Malice, Misery, 
Paganism, and Hypocrisy. The . 
astronomer, who seems to speak 
for the author, ruminates on the 
nature of time, space, religion, 
death, and ritual. Meditations on 
large realities are certainly 
welcome in fiction, but they are 
best embodied in colorful stories 
about affecting persons — in 
novels, that is. First Lightis not 
quite a novel. It is a series of 
interconnected set-pieces, Some 
of the chapters are freestanding 
tales. Love turns out to be mostly 
pity or habit or self-deception. 
Causation is vague; the word 
“somehow” is used so often that 
it begins to leap off the page. 

But Mark, Joey, and Floey do 
make themselves memorable. 
Warm-hearted Floey wants to 
protect Joey. The two men, each 
in his own way, want to discover 
the hidden past and become 
reconciled to death. They are 
both changed by the experience 
of the excavation, which includes 
the discovery of a coffin ° 
containing an ancient 
mummified corpse. 

The burning of that coffin and 
its contents in a garden isa 
satisfying finale, but it can't save 
the book. Peter Ackroyd’s earlier 
work (including the novels 
Chatterton and The Last 
Testament of Oscar Wilde, and a 
biography of T.S. Eliot) has been 
well received both in England 
and here. First Light is no doubt 
the fall before the next great leap. 

— Edith Pearlman 


WHAT AMI DOING HERE, by 
Bruce Chatwin. Viking, 367 
pages, $19.95. 


This disparate collection of 
stories, profiles, conversations, 
essays, and encounters is Bruce 
Chatwin’s sixth book, the last 
that he was able to gather 
together before he died last 
January. It is an artful miscellany 
from a lonely English wanderer 
and splendid storyteller, whose 
essential theme was always the 
nature of human restlessness. 

Chatwin was a self-described 
layabout who wanted to write. 
The 35 pieces he included in this 
book range over the whole of his 
writing life, and a third of them 
date from the last year of it. 
Friends, family, strange 


 art;word trades qreithe 
here to 


groupings he uses 


and assemble what he wrote. 
Some pieces are deliberately 
identified by the word “story,” 
Chatwin explains (and warns); 
“to alert the reader to the fact ” 
that, however closely the 
narrative may fit the facts, the 
fictional process has been at 
work.” ButallofChatwin’s 
narratives seem too elusive, too 
ephemeral, too eccentric for the 
reader ever to know for sure 
what's a story and what isn’t. 
And what would it matter 
anyway? Chatwin’s writing 
emerged precisely as a result of 
his obfuscation. “I too am 
mystified by this story,” he wrote 
at the conclusion of “The 
Albatross,”’ a tale of his search for 
the species of albatross that may 
have hung from the neck of 
Coleridge's ancient mariner. But 
évery Chatwin story could end 
with the same sentence. 

The spare, solitary, moving 
prose that Chatwin was so good 
at is here again to be savored. He 
wrote in 1978 of a visit to 
Nadezhda Mandelstam with a 
perfect eye for detail: “The 
kitchen smelled of kerosene and 
stale bread. On a table were 
sticky purple rings, a vase full of 
begonias, and dried glasses left 
over from the lightness of a 
Russian summer. . . . The room 
was hot and cramped and strewn 
with clothes and books. Her hair 
was coarse, like lichen, and the 
light from the bedside lamp 
shone through it. White metal 
fastenings glittered among the 
brown stumps of her teeth. A 
cigarette stuck to her lower lip. 
Her nose was a weapon. You 
knew for certain she was one of 
the most powerful women in the 
world and knew she knew it. .. . 
She waved me toa chair and, as 
she waved, one of her breasts 
tumbled out of her nightie. ‘Tell 
me,’ she shoved it back, ‘are there 
any grand poets left in your 
country?’ 

Chatwin wooed Mandelstam 
with Champagne, cheap thrillers, 
and marmalade. He knew how to 
get people to talk, and he knew 
what to look and listen for. There 
is his account of a 10-day cruise 
down the Volga — “the nomadic 
frontier of modern Europe’ — 
with a group of old German 
soldiers and their wives, and he 
made of it an engrossing, 
rambling meditation on Gorky’s 
wanderings, Lenin’s boyhood, 
and the battle of Stalingrad. “If 
only one could get permission, 
how adventurous it would be to 
sail from the Black to the White 
Sea!’”’, Chatwin wrote with 
genuine longing, and the reader 
can only lament that Chatwin 
will never make the trip, never 
write the story. 

Even when Chatwin strays 
from his storytelling, for 
disquisitions on military history 
or on racism in France and 
Algeria, or for somewhat trying 
theological asides, even when he 
begins a sentence, “Whilst at 
Harvard,” you still trust his eye 
and ear, you still marvel at the 
profusion of arcane yet telling 
occurrences, ideas, people, and 
places that were compelling to 
him. He knew how to capture the 
universal in the very particular. 

“You have material,” a 
Frenchman told Chatwin, ina 
piece about an African coup. 
And, indeed, Chatwin always 
did: his father’s level, steady blue 
eyes, “the most beautiful blue 
eyes I have ever seen in a man”; a 
traveling Chinese salesman in a 
Cameroon bar; a botanist he 
discovered at the Arnold 
Arboretum who lived in Tibet; 
the tracks of the yeti in Nepal; an 
anachronistic aesthete and 
collector he met at Sotheby’s 
(“Smootherboys as a friend likes 
to call it’), who declared to him, 
“I see you have The Eye.” And 
Chatwin did. 

His thoughts on wandering 
and migration, on the virtue of 
walking and movement, and on 
the eternal quarrel between the 
nomad and the settler are present 


- here agairi, as they were in In’. 


Patagonia and 'The,Songlines, 
essays on nomad invasions, on a 
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new with the 

lines that will put them in 
harmony with nature, on an old 
German woman whose life's 
work has been deciphering the 
Nazca lines in the desert of Peru. 
He wrestles again here, too, as he 
did in Utz, with ideas about art 
and iconoclasm, in pieces on 
Russian Constructivism as well 
as in portraits of collectors, 
painters, autodidacts, aesthetes. 
He claims that Noel Coward 
advised him never to let anything 
artistic stand in his way, and that 
he always acted on that advice. 
“Art is never enough,” he 
protested elsewhere. “Art always 
lets you down.” Certainly he 
never let it get in the way of his 
infallible instincts for recognizing 
a story worth telling, for being 
watchful, for searching for and 
always finding the miraculous in 
the world. 

Hemingway, Lawrence, and 
Ibsen may have been his 
admitted sources for ‘my bleak, 
chiselled style” — there was 
Flaubert, too, for his mastery of 
the one-line paragraph — but 
Bruce Chatwin stood alone in his 
ability “to find an astonishing 
concept and use it,” to marvel, to 
follow the tracks wherever they 
led. What he wrote of the 
American painter Donald Evans 
serves well to describe himself: 
“His art was so disciplined that it 
was patient of receiving anything 
that happened to attract him.” 
With his last book Chatwin 
leaves us a world well observed, 
and a touching memento mori. 

— Missy Daniel 


STOLEN WORDS: FORAYS 
INTO THE ORIGINS AND 
RAVAGES OF PLAGIARISM, 
by Thomas Mallon. Ticknor & 
Fields, 300 pages, $18.95. 


Was Homer a plagiarist when 
he embezzled several centuries of 
orally formulated dactvlic 
hexameters, or were the 
Scandinavian skalds when they 
parroted each other's lines, or the 
Anglo-Saxons when they 
repeated the same kennings, or 
Chaucer when he ripped off 
Boccaccio, or Shakespeare when 
he looted Plautus, Plutarch, 
North, Lodge, Montaigne, 
Lydgate, Greene, and Sydney? 

Because imitation has been 
fundamental to — indeed, the 
essence of — creativity for most 
of literary history, questions of 
plagiarism remained largely 
moot until writing emerged as a 
trade in the late 17th century, 
| with cushy sinecures from 
wealthy patrons giving way to 
real jobs with meager salaries. 
Only when writers were forced to 
produce marketable commodities 
in order to survive did questions 
of authorship come into the fore, 
along with a new volatile concept 
of literary property, the theft of 
which naturally led to 
acrimonious feuds dramatizing 
the market's pressure on writers 
to safeguard the uniqueness of 
their merchandise. Artistically, 
the economic realities of the 
literary business after the 1600s 
placed a new premium on 
originality over imitation, 
creating a heightened sense of 
authorial identity that made the 
fear of plagiarism a threat not 
only to writers’ integrity as artists 
but to their livelihoods. 

These are some of the 
interesting points that Thomas 
Mallon makes and yet fails to 
develop in his breezy swing 
through celebrated instances of 
plagiarism in recent history — 
novelist Jason Epstein’s liberal 
borrowings of the bons mots of 
| Martin Amis, for instance, or the 
| more scandalous and compulsive 
| thievery of historian Jayme 
Sekolow. who lifted his doctoral 
| dissertation, subsequent articles, | 

ifst book, and, it appears, much 
ot his second from the work of 
other writers and who is 
presently employed by the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities to — surprise, 
Surprise the'gr 


pe 


original research 
But as amusing and 

as much of what Mallon 
chronicles is (the University of 
Oregon plagiarizing Stanford's 
handbook on plagiarism is as 
good an example as any), he fails 
entirely to open up a broad 
perspective on his subject — on 
the changing attitudes toward the 
relatively recent concept of 
intellectual property, for 
instance, or the erosion of the 
inviolability of authorship as the 
electronic media change both the 
manner in which books are 
written and the methods by 
which we gain access to them. 
Instead, Mallon is too content 
simply to dish the dirt, wallowing 
in anecdotes that, given the © 
repetitive nature of the crime, 
induce a dreary sort of déja vu, as 
if we had read them all 
somewhere before. 

— Daniel Harris 


DRACULA, PRINCE OF 
MANY FACES: HIS LIFE AND 
HIS.TIMES, by Radu R. 
Florescu and Raymond T. 
McNally. Little, Brown, 261 
pages, $19.95. 


Raymond T. McNally had 
always been a Dracula buff, a fan 
of both Bram Stoker's 1897 novel 
and the 1931 movie starring Bela 
Lugosi. A scholar of Eastern 
European history, McNally also 
had a niggling feeling that the 


based on a real historical a 
So in the late 1960s, while 
studying overseas, he and - 
colleague Radu R. Florescu began 
nosing around. Before long, they 
realized they were on to 
something, and in 1972 they 
published In Search of Dracula, 
which brought to light Vlad 
Dracula, a/k/a Vlad the Impaler 
(1431-1476), a Transylvanian- 
born prince best known for 
having gored tens of thousands 
of people on long wooden spikes. 

For Florescu and McNally, 
both professors of history at 
Boston College, the real-life 
Dracula turned out to be better 
than any vampire story. Since 
their first book, they also have 
published a biography of the 
prince and an annotated guide to 
Stoker's novel. And on 
Hallowe'en, they're coming out 
with their fourth Dracula book, 
Dracula, Prince of Many Faces, 
the capstone of 20 years’ 
research. 

Drawn from German; Russian, 
Romanian, Byzantine, and 
Turkish accounts, and enlivened 
by the authors’ own wanderings 
through the Romanian 
countryside, this book is vivid 
and smartly written history. 
Despite a distance of more than 
500 years, Florescu and McNally 
manage to capture the 
ruthlessness, romance, and 
courage that characterized 
Dracula's ultimately pitiable life. 
The book is also a fascinating 


Florescu and McNally deserve 
credit for making Dracula's 
historical context accessible. 
Eastern Europe in the 1400s was a 
place of tiny principalities and 
little-known despots, riven by a 
seemingly endless succession of 
coups, by conflict between the 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
churches, and by war with the 
Turks. Such a morass could easily 
bewilder the reader, but the 
authors do an excellent job of 
sorting out the salient players 
and their schemes. 

More important, Florescu and 
McNally show how the vicious, 
Machiavellian politics of the time 
shaped Dracula’s character: how 
he spent his entire adolescence as 
the hostage of a Turkish sultan; 
how two of his fellow child- 
captives were blinded with red- 
hot irons; how he finally won his 
release after his father was 
butchered and his older weather 
buried alive. 

Was Dracula a psychopath? 
Given the generally bloody 
context of the times, Florescu and 
McNally hesitate to make the 
‘tall. They may be faulted for 
allowing only that his savagery 
‘‘emphasize[d] a cruel and 
perhaps irrational streak.” 
Certainly, Dracula was a 
courageous leader. (To this day, 
he is remembered as a hero in 
Romania for turning back a 
vastly superior Turkish force.) 
3ut he ruled, in large part, by 


means of terror. Indeed, he 
earned his nickname by — 
demoralizing the Turks with a 
“forest of the impaled.” And he 
was just as ruthless in times of 
peace: when Italian envoys 
refused to remove their skullcaps 
in his presence, he had the caps 
nailed to their heads; after 
holding a banquet for the beggars 
of the land, he locked them in the 
hall and burned it; he is said to 
have enjoyed dining among his 
impaled victims and dipping his 
bread in their blood; when a 
mistress claimed he had made 
her pregnant, he had her slit open 
to prove her a liar; at least two 
sources mention that while 
imprisoned after his second 
reign, he kept his skills sharp by 
catching mice and impaling them 
on tiny spikes. 

And yet Dracula feared 
pathetically for his soul. All the 
while that he tortured and 
murdered, he built churches and 
monasteries to atone for his sins. 
Ina particularly chilling anecdote 
related by the authors, Dracula 
asks two friars what fate awaits 
him in death. Fearing for his life, 
the first friar replies that God has 
saved many, even at the last 
moment. Dracula releases him. 
The second friar is frank. “It is 
even conceivable,” he says, “that 
the devil himself would not want 
you. But if he should, you will be 
confined to hell for eternity.” 
Angered, Dracula repeatedly 
plunges a stake through the 
Continued on page 6 
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| address other aspects of Dracula’s 


- NINETEENTH CENTURY, by 


Continued from page 5 
cleric’s head. 

In the final four of their 11 
chapters, Florescu and McNally 


legacy — how he was viewed by 
different ethnic groups, how he 
found his way into Stoker's 
imagination, what happened to 
his corpse. But it is the preceding 
and absorbing historical 
narrative, the story of a ruthless 
man shaped by a ruthless time, 
that truly reveals Dracula as a 
prince of many faces. 

— Lamar B. Graham 


SACRED PLACES: 
AMERICAN TOURIST 
ATTRACTIONS IN THE 


John F. Sears. Oxford 


University Press, 216 pages, 
$24.95. 


As early as the mid 1800s, a full 
century before the first plastic 
“snow dome” was manufactured, 
American sightseers and the 
hucksters who catered to them 
had turned Niagara Falls into a 
tourist trap. Landowners charged 
visitors admission fees to all the 
best vantage points. Indian 
beadwork purses were sold as 
souvenirs. And a worthy 
precursor to Madame Tussaud’s 
(Thomas Barnett’s Niagara Falls 
Museum, featuring “some very 
interesting [animal] skeletons” 
and offering “birds, insects, 
minerals, canes, Indian 
curiosities, etc., for sale’) was 
doing a booming business. 

The thought of it all, 
meticulously documented in John 
F. Sears’s Sacred Places, should 
put modern-day cynics at ease. 
At least ours isn’t the first 
generation to cheapen natural 


and that we have nevertheless 
always felt compelled to measure 
up to European standards — are 
the rewards for the casual reader 
who delves into Sears’s primarily 
scholarly work. (Four hundred 
and nineteen footnotes in 216 
pages has to be some kind of 
record for a book about tourist 
attractions.) 

Like most treatises, this one 
gets a little carried away with its 
theme — that the urge to 
experience “spiritual renewal 
through contact with a 
transcendent reality” was a 
primary force behind 19th- 
century American tourism. 
Granted, even 20th-century 
travelers are awed and inspired 
by magnificent landscapes, and 
Victorian tourists were certainly 
more likely to interpret their 
sensations as “sacred” ones, but 
Sears goes too far to make the 
point. In one passage, arguing for 
the sacred nature of the Niagara 
Falls experience, he compares the 
hardships of tourists “wetted 


[JOHN SEARS 


place.” 

Still, the rich detail in which 
Sears evokes the itinerary of the 
“American Grand Tour” — 
Kentucky’s Mammoth Cave, the - 
Connecticut and Hudson River 
Valleys, Yosemite, Yellowstone 
and a few other regions and 
sights — more than compensates 
for this one fault. In describing 
early tourists’ carefree trashing of 
Yellowstone’s wonders, the 
author is in peak form: “They 
carved their names into the 
silicate deposits around the 
geysers. .. . They hooked fish in 
Yellowstone Lake, swung the 
pole over a boiling spring on its 
shore, and dropped the fish in the 
spring to cook. . . . They tried to 
encourage the growth of new 
geysers by poking sticks through 
the crust where water bubbled to 
the surface. They threw pieces of 
clothing into the geysers to be 
washed.” 

To help readers understand the 
moral and intellectual baggage _ 
that 19th-century tourists carried 
on their journeys, Sacred Places 
illuminates topics other than 
tourism from the era that it 
covers, roughly 1825 to 1885. The 
Mammoth Cave chapter takes 
fascinating detours into 
discussions of the 19th-century 
understanding of geology and 
biology. The section on 
California’s Mariposa sequoia 
grove explores Victorian views 
on forest preservation (for 
aesthetic rather than ecological 
purposes). In relating the history 
of tourism in the Hudson and 
Connecticut River Valleys, Sears 
traces the emergence of the 
panorama and the cyclorama in 
landscape painting. A chapter on 
prisons, asylums, cemeteries, and 
parks — all legitimate tourist 
destinations of the day — 


are featured attractions.) 

Finally, Sears, in his rigorously 
scholarly research of 19th- 
century tourism, has turned up 
commentaries from both travel 
writers and literary writers of the 
day that give the reader a 
welcome sense of immediacy. As 
a sample, Rudyard Kipling, after 
visiting Yellowstone in 1889, 
wrote of “a potent: stench of stale 
eggs everywhere.” And Henry 
James in 1871 bemoaned 
Niagara’s being “choked in the 
horribly vulgar shops and booths 
and catchpenny artifices which 
have pushed and elbowed to 
within the very spray of the 
Falls.” The reassurance that 
tourists of yesteryear faced the 
same disappointments that all of 
us, inevitably, do today goes a 
long way toward excusing Sears 
for the excesses of his scholarly 


approach. 
— Becky Batcha 


THE ETERNAL MOMENT: 
ESSAYS ON THE * 
PHOTOGRAPHIC IMAGE, by 
Estelle Jussim. Aperture, 282.__ 
pages, $16.95 paper. 


Some media — motion 
pictures, music, theater — lend 
themselves to exposition and 
essay. Because they involve 
fundamentally temporal events, 
because they take place over 
time, they almost demand a 
certain amount of critical analysis 
and distillation, a short form. 
Photography does not. It is, ina 
sense, a distillate already. Unlike 
books and movies, a photo sends 
a message you can see all at once. 
And if you can examine the real 
thing, then why rely on an 
intermediary, someone who 
comes between you and the 


photographic image, The Eternal 
Moment, almost laughably 
misses the point. Jussim, in her 
title essay, based on a 1987 
presentation at the University of 
Rochester, naively states that 
photographers “may have to rely 
upon text to define their content.” 
(You may recall that it was a 
similar observation by Hilton 
Kramer more than 15 years ago 
that prompted Tom Wolfe to 
write The Painted Word, his 
scathing indictment of modern 
criticism.) 

The author raises stimulating 
questions about the role of time 
in photography but makes the 
fatal error of trying to answer 
them. Cartier-Bresson’s “decisive 
moment,” we are told, “belongs 
to the photographer, not the 
viewer,” as though the image 
itself didn’t exist in its own right. 
His famous picture of a man 
leaping a puddle, Behind the 
Gare St. Lazare, Paris, 1932, 
doesn’t suspend time, she tells us, 
but Shooting the Apple, by 
Harold Edgerton, does — as 
though the shutter speed (and 
not the. content) makes the 


| difference. There are, throughout 


thé book, dozens of references to 
photographs we are never 
shown, pictures we must “see 

via the author’s words. And what 
do those words tell us? “Come 
and experience these images, for 
they cannot be communicated in 
words.” 

Ironically, it is only when the 
author draws upon her own 
family’s photographic roots 
(“From the Studio to the 
Snapshot”) that the real charm of 
her writing comes through. But 
the 29 black-and-white 
photographs included in the 
book, though well chosen, are 
simply insufficient. Granted, The 


beauty with crap. with spray and buffetted by the discusses the origins of American | medium? Without the pictures Eternal Moment was not 
This insight and a few others winds” to “the trials experienced | social work. (Boston's civic and before you, essays can obscure or | intended as a “picture book,” but 
— that we Americans cherish by pilgrims on their journey social reformers figure confuse what could be a very it is certainly a book about 
natural monuments like Niagara | toward Carterbury, Rome, or prominently, as both Mount personal experience. pictures, and we would have 
Falls because our country lacks Jerusalem and their initiation into | Auburn Cemetery and the In this respect, Estelle Jussim’s | liked to have seen more of them. 
the historical heritage of Europe, | the mysteries of the sacred Perkins Institution for the Blind book of essays on the — Don Rubin 
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examining the “facts” of the life, they 
may identify and trace the sources of 
such distinction. They usually assume 
that a life story has a definable 
beginning, middle, and end — not only 
birth and death, but the evolution of a 
personality — and some have devoted 
separate studies (such as Leon Edel did 
with Henry James) to these discrete 
periods. Life has been seen as linear, with 
development and growth the primary 
theme. 

Most significant, biographers believe 
that somewhere in the leavings of a life 
they will find truth about a subject's 
identity. Their search, however, has 
changed, primarily since the early 1900s 
when Freud captivated the imaginations 
of many intellectuals, biographers 
included. Psychobiographers are not 
limited to those who endorse a Freudian 
analysis of personality, but no matter 
what their affiliation, they deem it their 
mission to grope about for dark secrets. 
Some recently dubbed 

“‘pathobiographers” — manage to find 
deviance in every corner. 

When Mark Twain, writing about his 
own life, asserted that a biography 
revealed“ but the clothes and buttons of 
aman,” not his true essence, he was 
commenting on a time when external 
behavior and demeanor were taken by 
most people as valid indications of inner 
life. In any case, clothes and buttons are 
all the public thought it was entitled to 
know; everything else was too personal 
to be divulged. Now we think differently: 
unseemly habits, noisy love affairs 
(preferably simultaneous), anguish, 
unfulfilled longings, self-hatred, 
psychological trauma, public or even 
private tantrums all have their prominent 
place in modern biography. A generic 
book jacket for such a biography might 
well read something like this: “For this 
new book about celebrated person X, the 
first full-scale biography in the last two 
months, biographer Y read 6000 
previously unpublished letters and 
interviewed 346 of X’s intimate friends to 
uncover, at last, the dark side of X’s 
personality. Y takes us behind the scenes 
and we see X’s deeply unhappy 
childhood, rebellious youth, 
tempestuous liaisons, near-breakdowns, 
and long years of 
depression... 

Itis not only psychobiography; 
however, that validates such an 
excursion into a subject's life. The search 
for secrets has become, after all, a 
common pastime in our culture, where 
intimacies are shared in all the media. 
Whether the subject is Gary Hart or Edith 
Wharton, Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis or 
Pablo Picasso, we believe that an 
individual's celebrity status strips him or 
her of the right to privacy. When an 
intrepid biographer meets a resistant 
subject — lan Hamilton in search of J.D. 
Salinger, for example — as much as we 
might sympathize with Salinger, still, as 
voracious readers, we press Hamilton to 
persist in his search and drag the recluse 
into public view. We don’t want from a 
biographer the kind of information we 
can find out from People magazine or 
Oprah Winfrey. We want the real story. 

But even if biographers reveal 
underclothes and hidden warts, how 
much can they know about their 
subjects? To what extent did the Truman 
Capote who romps through Gerald 
Clarke's biography ever really exist? Did 
Norman Mailer find the real Marilyn 
Monroe? Or should we give that credit to 
Gloria Steinem? 

Leon Edel believes that the “pre- 
existing persons” that serve as subjects 
keep the biographer from straying into 
fiction. “Novelists have omniscience,” he 
writes. “Biographers never do. .. . The 
mind and inner world of the subject is 
unique and cannot be fashioned by 
anyone else. The biographer may not 
substitute his mind or fantasy for that of 
the subject.” And yet the biographer 
does just that, in every inference and 
every speculation about the “meaning 
of a person's life. The human being 
described in the pages of a’ biography is 
nothing more than an invented life: 
dates, names, places may be verifiable, 
but not thought and motivation, not an 
unseen blush or a private moment of 
despair. A biographer intervenes, 
interprets, and mediates between his 
sources and the reader, giving facts 
tempered by intuition. We never will 


Linda Simon has written biographies of 
Thornton Wilder and Alice B. Toklas. She 
is director of the writing center at 
Harvard University. 
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How do biographers face facts? 


JERRY BAUER 


have the life of Tolstoy, We may have 
Henri Troyat’s Tolstoy this season. 

Biographers are historians, wearing the 
cultural blinders of gender, class, time, 
and place. Their task is to examine the 
sequence of events that make up a single 
life. They stand, always, apart from that 
life, doomed to view the external and 
only guess at the internal. The 
biographer can delve only into what an 
individual has left behind: letters and 
diaries, checkbooks and marriage 
licenses, wills and codicils. A 
biographical subject may still live in the 
minds of friends, lovers, and enemies, 
some of whom may consent to share 
their memories, some of whom most 
emphatically will not. If the subject is 
alive, he or she may consent to 
interviews. And the biographer can 
record, dutifully, what is said; he never 
can be sure what the subject thinks. 

Biography, as Richard Ellmann once 
wrote, “is essentially social. For the 
biographer, who himself represents the 
outside world, the social self is the real 
self, the self only comes to exist when 
juxtaposed with other people. The 
solitary self is a pressure upon the social 
self, or a repercussion of it, but it has no 
independent life.” None, that is, that the 
biographer can document. 


In the search for the solitary seif, 


by Linda Simon 


The late Richard Ellmann (James Joyce, Oscar 
Wilde): “¥or the biographer . . . the social self is 
the real self, the self only comes to exist when 
juxtaposed with other people. The solitary self is 
a pressure upon the social self, or a repercussion 
of it, but it has no independent life.” 


aphers sometimes assume roles 
other than that of historian. Howard 
Feinstein, writing about William James, 
applied his training in psychiatry toa 
biography of James's early years. Has he 
found truth about William James? Not 
ep to Daniel Bjork, who writes in 
the latest James biography that “despite 
admiration for Howard Feinstein’s 
provocative Freudian reconstruction of 
three generations of father-son conflict, I 
find that William not only found little in 
the elder James’ thought to truly 
stimulate his intellect, but failed to take 
his father seriously as a role model. Love 
him he did; derive the deepest springs of 
his genius from him he did not,” Instead, 
Bjork emphasizes the relationship 
between William and his wife, Alice, ~ 
who has been a shadowy and often 
dowdy figure in other studies. Shall we 
believe Feinstein or Bjork or a host of 
other biographers, who impose their own 
theses upon William James's life? 

Some biographers are tempted to 
prove by their exhaustive research that . 
they have “defined” a life, and the huge 
academic biography has become an 
unfortunate fact of literary life. Although 
Cynthia Ozick, in a recent essay, suggests 
that these tomes are the result of our 
yearning for the effusive, expansive 19th- 
century novel, it seems more likely that 


& 


matters of tenure and scholarly 
reputation are the decisive motives 
behind such sprawling works as 
Frederick Karl's rendering of the life of 


_ William Faulkner or Norman Sherry’s 


first volume of the life of Graham Greene 
— to cite but two published this year. - 
These books give us weight, and plenty 
of it, but they are not inspired by the 
author's desire to create an intricate 
tapestry of narrative. Instead, these 
biographers require readers to bear 
witness to their diligence and settle 
beside them as they take up residence at 
the Beinecke Library at Yale or the 
Houghton Library at Harvard. 
“Definitive” too often is used to mean 


-that a biographer has had access to 


everything available about his subject 
and has accounted for all events, all 
public movements, all the varied cast of 
characters that entered and left the 
subject's life. But even a ton of archival 
remains captures only fragments of an 
individual's reality. Even a thousand 
pages on Graham Greene still leaves 
Greene holding the goods. 
Most of us, in any case, are not 
interested in the annotated life. We want 
something else: not the model of nobility 


_ that we may have sought in the 18th 


century; not the affirmation of progress 


‘| that cheered us in the 19th. We may seem 


overly interested in gossip and scandal, 
but what we really seem to be saying is 
that we don’t believe that anyone — not 
even an artistic titan like Picasso, not 
even a sublime statesman like Churchill 
— is larger than life. We want to 
understand these individuals as human 
beings, and their shortcomings - 
foibles make them more human. | 


Biographers of the past were expected to’ ~ 


show us lives — Christopher 
Columbus's, say, or Marie Curie’s — 
where an individual contributed grandly 
to the public good. Now we ask 


biographers to teach us about varieties of 


the human condition: we are as 


- interested in the life of Martha 


Washington as of George; we might read 
a life of Jefferson, or a life of one of his 


slaves. 


We may read about a subject whe 
overcame a disability or trauma to 
achieve some measure of success; just as 
likely, we may read about someone who, 
ultimately, was undone by life. When 
Jean Strouse gave us a biography of Alice 
james, William’s sister, she 
acknowledged that Alice was “not a 
representative figure in any obvious 
sense.” Still, she added, “the general 
outlines of her life parallel those of a 
great many other women of her period 


_and social class.” By understanding 


something of Alice James, then, we may 
gain some insight into ways that an 
intelligent, sensitive woman confronted 
the strictures of her time. And so, if the 
biography is successful, we may gain 
some insight into ourselves. 

A biography extends.our own 
experiences or it has little value. If we 
cannot identify in some way with the 
subject, then we are left with nothing 
more than an accumulation of names, 
dates, and anecdotes. We do not need to 
know everything about a subject, even if 
everything were available to us. We need 
to know only the essential gestures. 
What, we must ask a biographer, can we 
learn about the subject that transcends 
the clutter of daily life? What services 
have you performed for us beyond that 
of curator or archivist? What can you tell 
us, not only about this life, but about our 
own life, about human life? Perhaps 
these are questions that we are more 
used to asking our novelists and poets. 
But when we read about any character, 
fictional-or historical, we test that 
individual against what we believe is 
possible about the human condition. 

If the future of biography holds any 
changes, and I believe it does, those will 
come because as biographers and readers 
we are asking new questions about the 
operas of the shape and content of a 

fe. We no longer share a belief about 

what makes a life worthy. We wonder 
about the sources of creativity and genius. 
Most important, we do not believe in 
inevitability. We do not expect to find 
rigid stages of human life, but see — from 
our own lives and those around us — that 
beginnings may recur throughout a life, 
and endings may spur new beginnings. 
Weare learning new ways of composing 
our lives as we live them, and these 
alternatives of composition no doubt will 
inform the life stories that biographers . 
create for us. We no longer expect the 
Truth, and so we treasure the small truths 
about humankind that we ene in 
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BECOMING A POET: ELIZABETH 
BISHOP WITH MARIANNE MOORE 
AND ROBERT LOWELL, by David 
Kalstone. Edited with a preface by 
Robert Hemenway. Afterword by 
James Merrill. Farrar, Straus and 
Giroux, 299 pages, $22.50. 


Elizabeth Bishop’s reputation as a poet: 
has changed in the decade since her 
sudden death at the age of 68. During her 
life, her books won major prizes, but she’ 


. was taken most seriously by other 


writers (John Ashbery called her a 
“writer's writer's writer’). She herself 
used to say (both apologetically and 


boastfully) that she “didn’t belong to any, a 


school,” though she was sometimes 
mistakenly regarded only as a disciple of . 
her mentor and friend, Marianne Moore. 
After years of being condescended to asa 
“poetess,” she categorically refused to 


have her poems appear in anthologies of ~ 


women’s poetry. (She bridled at a 
comment in Robert Lowell's review of 
her first book, North & South: “outside 
of Marianne Moore, the best poems that I 
know of written ete a woman in this 
century.”) 

Today she’s more widely read. Her 


quirky, unpigeonholeable independence — 


is prized. Younger poets have begun to 


~ imitate her deceptively casual style, 


though its permutations between the 
forthright and the elusive remain 
inimitable. Never an activist, she’s now a 
feminist heroine, her work included in > 
such standard collections as The Norton 
Anthology of Poetry by Women. 
Uncomfortable with academics during. 
her life, she has been taken up by PhD 
and creative-writing programs. Two 


_ university-press studies have appeared 


within the last year and more are on the 


way. During her lifetime, she was best 


known for two early masterpieces: her 
moral narrative, “The Fish,” and her 
surrealistic portrait of the artist, “The 
Man-Moth.” Now morelikely to be | -> 


‘ reprinted are later, more personal poems 


like the villanelle “One Art” (“The art of 
losing isn’t hard to master’); her identity- 
crisis poem of childhood, “In the Waiting 
Room” (“But I felt: you are an [,/you are 
an Elizabeth,/you are one of them./Why 
should you be one, too?”’); and her 
almost autobiographical long monologue 
in the voice of Robinson Crusoe, ‘Crusoe 
in England.” 

In her 60s, she was finally beginning to 
overcome her pathological shyness. She 
even liked the attention she was starting 
to get. But she would have resisted such 
invasion of privacy as a formal 
biography. I'd like to think that at least 
part of her would have admired the late 
David Kalstone’s wonderful book, partly 
a biography, with its straightforward, 
objective, yet sympathetic understanding 
of the central details of Bishop’s life (her 
father’s premature death, her mother’s 
insanity, her sexual ambivalence and 
drinking problems). Kalstone makes 
trenchant use of materials unavailable 
while Bishop was alive — her journals, 
notebooks, drafts, and dazzling letters 
(she will surely come to be remembered 
as one of our great letter-writers). 

But Kalstone isn’t the typical 
contemporary biographer, out simply to 
nail his subject. He's interested in 
Bishop's life because he loves her work, 
her art. He wants not to uncover but to 
understand her guilts, terrors, and self- 
doubts, for her life to clarify the issues in 
her poems, So Kalstone focuses on 
Bishop’s two most important literary 
relationships. When she was 23, in her 
last term at Vassar, she met Marianne 


Moore, whose poems had enthralled her. 


“What must it have been like,” Kaistone 
asks, “for a young woman who had not 
seen her mother since she was five to 
know an older poet who was inseparable 
from hers? And to have met Moore in the 


very year that Bishop's own long-absent 


mother died?” Inspired and awed by the 
formidable Moore, Bishop also 


‘demonstrated from the very beginning 


what Moore herself called a “flicker of © 
impudence.” 

Bishop always acknowledged her 
indebtedness to Moore for a kind of sath) 


_$piritual permission to develop a new 
subject matter, a poetry of minute and 
critical observation (Observations is the 
title of the first book by Moore that 
Bishop read). But the story of their 
friendship is less one of influence and 
help than it is one of increasing 
independence and self-definition. Bishop 
accepted many of Moore’s (and Moore’s 
mother’s) suggestions about her poems, 
but Moore’s uncomprehending, 
wholesale revision of Bishop’s 
“Roosters” (Moore even wanted the title 
changed to “The Cock”) essentially. 
ended their intimacy. Kalstone’s 
delicately etched but exacting portrayal 
Moore's tactlessness and Bishop's 
careful but determined withdrawal is the 
most masterly study of the “anxiety of 
influence” I know. 

Bishop's friendship with Lowellis 
even more. complex. They not only 
admired each other, they were nearly 
lovers, But their differences were 
irreconcilable. Lowell needed to see the 
world refracted through his own 

experience. Bishop tried desperately not 


to. Bishop's “objectivity” was, in 
_ way to deny the self, not only 


psychologically but philosophically. 
How ironic that the book Lowell should 
choose to dedicate to Bishop was 
Imitations, his brilliant renderings of 
poems by European poets from Homer 
and Sappho to Rilke and Pasternak (he 
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SEARCHING FOR ROBERT 
JOHNSON, by Peter Guralnick. 
Dutton, 83 pages, $14.95. 


This slim, beautifully bound and 
illustrated essay “searches” for the 
biographical facts of one of the blues’ 
most influential and elusive artists. It 
gives us the most complete narrative 
account yet of the man who was 
probably born on May 8, 1911, in 
Hazlehurst, Mississippi, wrote and 
recorded a total of 29 individual titles, 
including such enduring standards as 
“Crossroads,” “Love in Vain,” and “Hell 
Hound on My Trail,” and was poisoned 
to death by a jealous husband at a dance 
he was playing near Greenwood in 
August 1938. Peter Guralnick, author of 
the critically acclaimed books Lost 
Highway and Sweet Soul Music, 
includes in this volume a complete 
bibliography, from books to liner notes, 
and discographies not only of Johnson 
but also of his immediate musical heirs 
and influences. Those are the “facts.” In 
its subtext, however, the book also 
reflects on the biographer's art, the 
tantalizing obsession with men whose 
lives resist documentation, who remain 
legends no matter how weighted those 
legends become with specific data. 

Here, as in his other work as a music 
historian, Guralnick combines scholarly 
research with precise musical 
descriptions and a fan’s passion to bring 
path-breaking recording sessions to life. 
We get — spliced- together 

usician’s on on the 


, accounts 
vibA accounts of t! the music 


obert Johnson, ca. 1935: ever an enigma 


se 


didn’t even need to know the original 
language) into vital poems in English, 
into Lowell poems. How could Bishop, a. 
meticulous translator, approve? How 
could so intensely private a person 
approve her friend’s rewriting and 
publishing as poems poignant letters by 
his estranged wife, Elizabeth Hardwick, 
not to mention her own? (And which was 
more painful to Bishop, the publishing or 
the rewriting?) 

Kalstone as biographer and critic has 
never been sharper or more penetrating 


+ than it his last, not-quite-finished work 


(Kalstone died in 1986 while his book 
was still in draft form; Robert Hemenway 
has done a superlative job of editing). 
Becoming a Poetis a literary Pilgrim's 
Progess. It's about a uniquely gifted 
individual who, one comes to see, is also 
exemplary — whose usefulness a5 an 
example lies especially in her 
individuality. Kalstone’s title suggests 
much more than the pragmatic “How 
To” of meeting, learning from, arguing - 
with, and distancing oneself from the 
poets one loves. ‘Ticomes to represent the 


}-mystery of Bishop's unpredictable but 


imperative internalization of the raw 
material of herifeinto poetry, a process 
that was not only the method but the 
very subject of hef poems. Kalstone’s 
remarkable book says what every poet 
ought to want’a biography to say. 

Schwartz 


road, what it was like to travel with him 
and hear him live. (Guralnick credits 
Mack McCormick’s as-yet unpublished 
biography for much of his information.) 
But, just as vivid and integral to the story 
is that moment when, as a Columbia 
University freshman almost 30 years ago, 
Guralnick walked into Sam Goody’s on 
49th Street and held, “in literally 
trembling fingers,” two new blues 
records — Big Joe Williams's Piney 


‘Woods Blues and Robert Johnson: King 


of the Delta Blues Singers. 

The narrative takes off from this 
discovery. By the time he heard Johnson, 
Guralnick was already a blues 
connoisseur, the owner of about 50 
albums, from Lightnin’ Hopkins to Blind 
Lemon Jefferson. And he was a 
compulsive re-reader of Samuel 
Charters’s 1959 study The Country Blues, 
“for its poetic descriptions of a music that 
seemed as remote as Kurdistan and 
destined always to remain so.” Guralnick 
and his friends “studied the little that 
was available, attempted to piece 
together virtually indecipherable lyrics, 
pored over each precious photograph, 
constructed a world of experience and 
feeling from elliptical clues.” Before 
Guralnick had even heard that first 
record, Johnson had become “the 
personification of the existential blues 
singer, unencumbered by corporeality or 
history, a fiercely incandescent spirit 
who had escaped the bonds of tradition 
by the sheer thrust of his genius.” 

Even as he struggles to fill in the 
“corporeal” and historical presence of 
Robert johnson, it’s clear oe mT 


ond 


Guralnick, the exoticism, the very 
unknowability of his subject, is central to 
his love for it. As a biographer, he’s 
driven by an impulse to get beyond the 
mystification of legend, and the 
documented genius of the recordings 
themselves, to the ultimate 
unanswerable question about the sources 
of artistic inspiration. 

It’s part of this paradox that the closer 
Guralnick comes to the specific facts of 
Johnson's life, the more mythic he 
becomes: the incompetent apprentice 
guitarist who disappears from the scene 
and re-emerges several months later a 
fully mature artist; the man who is 
described vaguely by his contemporaries 
as “moody,” “friendly,” “neat,” “a lone 
wolf... close only to his guitar,” “very . 
bashful but very imposing”; the first 
bluesman to work out deliberate, clearly 

‘developed musical and lyric themes in 
his songs but who could just as easily 
improvise on nothing more than “a 
feeling.” Guralnick takes us from the 
mystification behind his first trembling 
excitement to the actual achievement of 
the music itself, based on the firm “clues” 
of the nervous rhythms and haunting 
vocals of the recordings. 

At the end of the essay, Johnson the 
man is still a shadow. But Guralnick 
implicitly poses the question of whether 
the person of the artist is forever 
transformed in his audience's mind by 
the nature of his art, whether biography 
can ever reveal to us what we so 
desperately seek to know. For Robert 
Johnson’s family, concludes Guralnick, 
“the real Robert Johnson exists lodged 
firmly in memory. For the rest of us he 
remains to be invented.” There may be 
no better description of the interaction 
between artist and audience. 

— Jon Garelick 


NICHOLAS ROERICH: THE LIFE 
AND ART OF A RUSSIAN MASTER, 
by Jacqueline Decter. Park Street Press, 
224 pages, $39.95. 


In 1923 the first museum of art in 
America dedicated to the work of a single 
painter was opened to much fanfare in 
New York City. The artist was a Russian 
expatriot named Nicholas (Nicholai) 
Roerich, who is often remembered solely 
as the designer and librettist of 
Diaghilev’s 1914 production of Le Sacre 
du Printemps (The Rite of Spring). With 
the booming market for New Age books, 
it seemed inevitable that an enterprising 
author would note that the time is right 
for an English-language biography of an 
artist whose work encompassed 
everything from art nouveau and post- 
impressionism to symbolism, but also 
melded diverse concepts in religion, 
politics, science, archaeology, and 
mysticism into an international 
philosophy. Jacqueline Decter’s Nicholas 
Roerich provides an introduction to the 
man and his work, particularly as it 
reproduces 88 of his paintings in color, 
images largely unavailable previously, 
or, if at all, only in scarce art books 
published in the Soviet Union. 

By his early twenties, he had already 
established himself as one of Russia’s 
leading historical painters. In one of 
those rare conjunctions of time, talent, 
and opportunity, Roerich and Igor 
Stravinsky discussed two possible 
scenarios for a collaborative ballet: one, 
“The Great Sacrifice,” depicted a young 
maiden’s ritual sacrifice to the sun god to 
assure the rebirth of spring. This, of 
course, became Le Sacre du Printemps 
with Stravinsky’s polyrhythms, 
Nijinsky’s revolutionary choreography, 
and the resulting audience riot on the 
evening of May 29, 1913, a date historian 
Modris Eksteins has recently called the 
birth of the 20th century. 

At roughly this same time Roerich was 
immersing himself in Eastern religions, 
joining a theosophist society, reading 
Rabindranath Tagore, and trying to 
arrange for the transportation of a Hindu 
temple from India to St. Petersburg. A 
curiosity for comparative mythology and 
its spiritual meanings and Roerich’s 
Continued on page 10 
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Continued from page 9 

fascination for archaeological discoveries 
had a profound bearing upon his art and 
life’s direction. 

In 1920 he came to America as the 
subject of a 28-city traveling exhibition, 
and a lecturer on the spiritual in art. It is 
now that Roerich’s more unconventional 
mystical philosophy appears in both his 
art and teachings, sometimes with . 
humorous overtones: while in Chicago in 
1920 he gave a lecture at ‘Marshall Field's 
department store on “the spiritual 
garment” and the proper way to color 
coordinate one’s clothing with one’s 
aura. Whether consciously exploitative 
or not, events like this seem to have 
made Roerich aware that mysticism has a 
market, and within two years he had 
established his own school, the Master 
Institute; an art school/spiritual center, 
financed by wealthy New York patrons. 
Jazz-age Manhattan so embraced his 
ideas that by October, 1929, a 24 story ~ 
skyscraper was opened that contained a 
Roerich Museum and the Master 
Institute’s dormitories and lecture halls. 
Earlier that spring Roerich had been 
nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize, 
resulting from his promotion of 
international understanding through art 
and culture, 

By the late twenties Roerich had 
moved himself and his family to the East, 
financing extensive travels throughout 
Tibet, Mongolia, and India as scientific- 
spiritual expeditions for his institute. 
Roerich’s works from this period are 
alike in composition and apptoach: 
usually a solitary figure dwarfed by a 
mountainous landscape painted in 
vibrant azures or magentas. Roerich 
insisted that his inspiration for these 
paintings came from occult messages 
that were being senthim bythe — ae 
mahatmas of the Himalayas. As such, to * 
devout members of the Roerich cult who 
had now formed around the Institute, 
these paintings became holyicons, a 
claim Roerich did nothifig to dispel by - 


asserting that his paintings contained 


supernatural medicinal|properties to 
ward off disease. Not a new idea, 
incidentally, and one that was voiced by 
Matisse about his work,as well. 

The high point of Roerich’s success in 


America was the signing of the 1935 


Roerich Peace Pact, an international 


agreement to prevent destruction of 
artistic and cultural landmarks during 
times of war. Each exempt institution 
was to fly a Roerich flag, similar to a Red 
Cross flag, that was to exclude the 
building from destruction, an idea that 
while laudable seems naive in retrospect 
even in an age of howitzers, aerial 
bombardment, and poison gas. Yet the 
pact was signed by over 20 countries, 
perhaps more a reflection of mid-thirties 


world jitters than practicality. 

Roerich never returned from Nepal 
and spent his last years in Darjeeling 
painting and writing until his death in 
1947. The Roerich Museum still survives, 
now ina small building on 107th street 
near Columbia University, and a small 
group of disciples continues to spread the 
word of his philosophy. 

Despite the facts presented in Decter’s 
book, Roerich remains an enigma. What 
wit and playfulness exist in his art all but 
disappears after Le Sacre premiére, and 
it’s apparent that his prime concern was 
the promotion of himself and his art and 
making sure he had the time and capital 
to finance his painting, archaeology, and 
travels. In America he is viewed by 
historians like Robert C. Williams 
(author of Russian Art and American 
Money) as an out-and-out con man with 
an unusual greed for money. 

Decter presents the known facts and 
while discounting Williams's charges 
tries to remain objective. Yet it appears 
likely that since Sales of this book are 
aimed at Roerich’s followers, and it 
carries the endorsement of the Roerich 
Museum on the dustjacket, an attempt 
has been made to avoid the 
controversial. Unfortunately this makes 
for a bland text, and Decter has failed to 
write the story that has been waiting to 
be told. For instance, the author makes 
no mention of Roerich’s claims of his 
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art's healing properties, plays down 
Roerich’s rather deceptive financing of 
his expeditions, and'totally ignores 


American buyers. And even though 
Decter properly cites the role of Roerich’s 
costumes and sets.in the success of Le 
Sacre, the ballet's origins still remain 
clouded; Decter believes Roerich 
originated the libretto, yet Stravinsky 
claimed it as his own. Slip 

Finally; what remains is the art, 
something too often obscured by the 
man and the legend. There is no denying 
that Roerich’s work eontinties to 
fascinate, yet his output of over 7000 
paintings attests to both an indefatigable 
passion and lack of sustained 
contemplation. One can only hope that a 
revival of interest in Roerich’s work will 
bring about a curiosity for other Russian’ 
landscape painters of greater skill and 
spirituality, particularly Arkhip Kuinji 


and Isaak Levitan. 
— Alan Andres 


BERNARD SHAW: THE PURSUIT OF 
POWER, 1898-1918, by Michael 
Holroyd. Random House, 404 pages, 
$24.95. 


As long as he could wag his mighty 
tongue, George Bernard Shaw tried to 
keep the whole world in line, but the 
playwright really only succeeded in 
keeping his biographers on a short leash. 
The innocuous tomes produced by 
Archibald Henderson and St. John 
Ervine under Shaw's ever-watchful eye 
are testaments to Michael Holroyd’s 
belief that the playwright was deeply 
afraid of being shown in an un-Shavian 
light. “Shaw feared that if his instincts, 
like a compass, were represented as 
having been eccentrically affected by 
early experiences, then his thinking itself 
might be set adrift.” In his second 
volume (of a projected three) on the life 
of Shaw, Holroyd continues to hack 
away at the writer's cerebral moorings 
with a Freudian ax. His psychoanalytic 
explanation roots Shaw’s asexuality in 
emasculating childhood traumas (his 
father, George Carr Shaw, was shoved 
aside by a bohemian interloper, the 


“chaste wizard,” George Vandeleur Lee). 


*Shaw as painted by john Collier: a rare moment of repose 


Roerich’s-role in selling confiscated art to 


The writer's failed quest for affection | 
chronicled in the first volume, entitled 
_The Search for Love, 1856-1898,is >. * 
followed by his doomed pursuit for 
political power. 

But if Holroyd’s psychoanalytic 
analysis fits some of the behavioral 
vagaries of Shaw as an adolescent, it 
begins to wear thin when it’s used as a 
guide for the halcyon years that The 
Search for Power covers, during which 
the playwright wrote Major Barbara, 
Man and Superman, and Pygmalion. 
“Sexual excitement produced in Shaw an 
ejaculation of words,” opines Holroyd, 
and you can’t help but share the 
autocratic dramatist’s fears about his 
being misinterpreted: Holroyd makes 
Shaw’s groin his compass. The 
Irishman’s marriage is seen as a case of 
sex gone bad, a case of arrested 


development that adversely affected the _ 


playwright’s art and politics. “The 
philosophy of violence that makes its 
appearance in Shaw’s later life was a 
product of his sexual and then his 
political neutering . . . he had no children 
and he had no political power. 
Increasingly he was to find assuagement 
in the world of his imagination.” It’s not 
that Holroyd hasn’t touched on part of 
the truth; it’s that his erotic yardstick 
becomes reductive. For example, Shaw’s 
attraction to the dialectic is ascribed to 
his memories of his mother’s ménage a 
trois. 

Aside from spending too much time 
pinning Shaw to the couch, Holroyd has 
written an entertaining biography, a 
chatty, often witty read that offers juicy 
anecdotes centering on Shaw’s 
encounters with some of the age’s other 
memorable personalities, such as 
Shavian protégé Granville-Barker, H.G. 
Wells, and Strindberg (who, meeting 
Shaw for the first and only time, noted 
that by his watch it was almost half-past 
one, and announced that at two o'clock 
he would be sick). Holroyd’s 
interpretation of the plays as disguised 
autobiography is only occasionally 
rewarding, but he deftly draws Shaw’s 
relationship with the fading Fabians, 
whose “infiltration” into the power elite 
went nowhere, his fruitless fight with 
censorship, and his political isolation 
during World War I because of his 


pamphlet Common Sense About the 
War, which advised that the troops of 
both sides should shoot their officers. 
Instead of being Engiand’s philosopher 
king, Shaw suddenly became a 
“privileged lunatic,” his celebrated 
“paradoxes” laughed at and then 
forgotten. “I no longer have any 
confidence in my notions of what this: 
generation needs to have said to it,” 
Shaw said to Wells. The title of the three- 
volume biography’s final installment — 
The Lure of Fantasy — reveals where the 
author thinks his subject ends up. 
Increasingly uncertain whether he had 
anything of value to say to the modern 
world, Holroyd’s Shaw will spend the 
rest of his long life drifting into a private 
world of antiquated reverie and 4 
misanthropic ramblings. 
— Bill Marx 


AN INVISIBLE SPECTATOR: A 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAUL BOWLES, by 
Christopher Sawyer-Laucanno. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 503 pages, 
$24.95. 


Paul Bowles has spent most of his~ 
creative life as a composer. He has 


~ written 17 pieces for piano, voice, and 


orchestra, as well as three operas and 

four ballets. He composed works for such. 
theater productions as Watch on the 
‘Rhine, South Pacific, The Glass 
Menagerie, and Sweet Bird of Youth. Yet 
Bowles is hardly thought of now for his 
music. Instead, he is knowrvas a writer of: 
esoteric fiction, especially for one novel, 


} The Sheltering Sky, which brought him 
‘critical acclaim when it was published in+' 
1949, butis not widely read today. Most 


readers, then, are likely to be drawn toa _ 
biography of Bowles more because of 
how he has lived than because of the ~ 
works he produced. Bowles, after all, 
chose exile in an exotic setting, living: ~~ 
since the 1930s in Morocco, and served as 
host to bohemian, Beat; artd otherwise. 
unconventional writers and artists who 
happened his way. 
Bowles is a mysterious man,-his 
biographer, Christopher Sawyer- 
Laucanno, tells us, admitting that he can 
only go so far in penetrating the mystery. 
Part of his difficulty, of course, is 
Bowles’s presence. As Bowles did with 
many things in his life — most notably, 
his marriage, which he apparently never 
consummated — he declined to i 
intervene in this biography. He neither 
supported nor impeded the project, but 
“cooperated, in his own fashion” — that 
of invisible spectator. Not since Millicent 
Dillon chose A Little Original Sin as the 
title for her biography of Jane Bowles has 


_a book been so aptly named. 


For a biographer, though, having an 
invisible guest at the writing desk can be 
inhibiting. Sawyer-Laucanno strains, at 
times, to present Bowles in a sympathetic 
light, even when the facts suggest that 
we have encountered a man who is often 
cold and sometimes selfish. For instance, 
when Bowles’s parents died, within 
weeks of one another, he showed little 
emotion, mentioning the death in 
passing in a few letters, even hinting that 
his obligation to settle their affairs was a 
bit of an annoyance. Sawyer-Laucanno 
speculates that Bowles “may not have 
experienced any profound sense of loss,” 
but adds quickly, “Then again, as an 
expert at hiding his emotions, even from 
himself, it is also quite possible that he 
was not at the time truly‘sure of how he 
felt: indifference can mask depression.” 

Indifference, however, can best 
describe Bowles’s response to much of 
life. He had sexual relationships with a 
number of men, but never, apparently, 
succumbed to passion. He married Jane 
Auer, but seemed to derive no pleasure 
from her companionship. Aithough she 
clearly depended on him emotionally 
and sometimes professed to hate him, he 
seems to have felt nothing much, except 
mild pity, for her. When Sawyer- 
Laucanno read Jane’s letters to Bowles, 
written when she was lonely and 
depressed, he realized, although Paul's 
letters did not survive, “that he was not 
able to offer her sufficient reassurance. 
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His characteristic detachment and fear of 
expressing emotion were apparently as 
evident as ever, despite the mounting 
hysteria in Jane’s letters.” 

In detailing Bowles’s childhood and 
youth, Sawyer-Laucanno helps us to 
understand the sources of his 
detachment. His father so disliked him 
that, family lore has it, he tried to kill him 
by exposure when Paul was still an 
infant. He failed to support his son’s 
creative efforts and repeatedly demeaned 
him. Although Bowles’s mother was 
doting, he was suspicious even of her 
love, and he emerged from childhood 
insecure, except when he retreated into a 
world of his own artistic creations. 

He was an emotional exile so early that 
it seemed merely a matter of time before 
he would decide to become a physical 
exile as well. He went first to Europe, but 
nothing compelled him to stay. Rest!ess, 
he took Gertrude Stein’s suggestion that 
he go to Tangier, and immediately felt 
that he had come home. “If I said that 
Tangier struck me as a dream city,” he 
wrote, “I should mean it in the strict 
sense.” Although Bowles has returned to 
the United States several times in the last 
50 years, and once toyed with the idea of 
settling in New Mexico, always Morocco 
draws him back. ; 

Unlike the notorious visitors who 
passed through his home, shared his 
drugs, and celebrated his unconventional 
way of life — William Burroughs, for 
example, and Allen Ginsberg — Bowles 
has maintained a quiet image. As 
Sawyer-Laucanno tells it, Bowles is 
interested in exploring the meaning of 
his own life, not in presenting himself as 
exemplary or in exhorting others to live 


as he lives, certainly not in publicizing 


himself. 

When he called his 1985 
autobiography Without Stopping, a 
friend suggested it might be more 
appropriately titled Without Telling. 
Faced with such a reticent subject; 
Sawyer-Laucanno has responded 
admirably with a well-researched 
portrait. Despite its limitations, An 
Invisible Spectator offers us as much as 
we may ever come to know about 


Bowles. 
— Linda Simon 


LOUISE BROOKS, by Barry Paris. 


‘Knopf, 609 pages, $24.95. 


. The movie camera, which can bring us 
so close to a person we feel we know 
their skin better than our own, has the 
ability to transmit a performer's 
‘personality so directly that they don’t 
have to have great depth or range to 
enchant us — just think of Clark Gable or 
Marilyn Monroe or Audrey Hepburn. But 
even in this category, Louise Brooks is an 
anomaly: There's no body of films that 
illustrates the Brooks persona, What we 
have is one film, G:W: Pabst’s 1928 
Pandora’s Box with Brooks's seemingly 
effortless portrayal of Lulu, the heroine 
of the Wedekind plays on which the film 
is based. The film has some of the same 
powerfully disturbing eroticism of Last 
Tango in Paris, and 60 years later, Brooks 
remains one of the most extraordinary 
sexual presences ever to appear 
onscreen. Her Lulu, who unconsciously 
destroys the men driven to fulfill the 
desire she stirs, is no scheming temptress 
but an amoral innocent-who liv: 
sensuality alone-What Brooks does isn’t 
exactly-acting, she just seems to exist 
inside Lulu’s creamy, silken skin. 

Shortly before her death in 1985 at age 
78, Brooks insisted to documentary: ° 
filmmaker Richard Leacock that, as Lulu, 
she was merely being herself. But what's ' 
se captivating about Lulu is the 
incandescence she radiates even when. 
reduced to the London streetwalker who 
unwittingly picks up Jack the Ripper. 
When the knife thrusts inand we see her 
hand go limp; it feels as if she’s taken 
some of the life force with her. Part of 
what's depressing about Barry Paris's 
new biography is that we doidentify 
Brooks with Lulu, but the real woman, 
during the long, slow slide down from 
1938 when she made her last movie to 
the mid ‘50s when she was rediscovered 
and resurrected by cineastes, was not 

of such incandescence. The 
problem that would confront any Brooks 
biographer is that, her best work behind 
her at 23, there are years of oblivion to be 
gotten through before we reach, if not ~ 
quite the second act, atleastthe 
cantankerous encore. 
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history.) Drawing on letters, diaries, 

- interviews with friends and colleagues, 

. Paris shows that, often fueled by booze, 

Brooks's plainspokenness was often just 
plain cruel, as were some of her actions. 
In one incident, incensed that a lover she 
beckons to her nightclub table doesn’t 
come quickly enough to suit her, she 
slashes his face with a bouquet of roses. 

But Paris is no necrographer, and by 
separating out the invention and vitriol 
in Brooks, he gets at her moments of 
genuine incisiveness, some of the 
toughest nuggets directed at herself. And 
he doesn’t stint on her strange integrity, 
choosing to be a kept woman by whom 
she liked rather than whom could benefit 
her most. 

Paris accomplishes the not 
inconsiderable feat of realizing just how 
unique Brooks was onscreen and 
managing to see her clearly as a person. 
Unfortunately, as a writer, he’s not all 
that you could hope for. Paris has an 
unfortunate tendency to pun that 
produces some real groaners (the author 
of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes is said to 
“play fast and Loos with the truth”), and 
he has little critical ability. Often he 
seems an uneasy mixture of film buff and 
academic; all sorts of movie minutiae is 
footnoted as if being preserved for the 
ages. And in setting the scenes for his 
interviews, he makes it seem that his 
dream job would have been to write for 


Louise Brooks: what a Lulu - 


The chief value of Paris's biography is 
that he fills in the gaps in the story 
sketched by Kenneth Tynan in his 
brilliant 1979 New Yorker profile, and he 
balances the romanticized portrait 
Brooks painted of herself as a rebel who 
paid for her brutal honesty. In her 
interviews and writings, Brooks insisted 
that it was her integrity, her inability to 
tolerate phoniness, that caused her to 
end her film career. But Paris convinces 
us that what might have been a.very 
successful career Was in fact allowed to 
dribble into obscurity by Brooks's 
perverse capriciousness. (Though he | 
realizes, paradoxically, it was just that 
capriciousness that led her to work with 
Pabst, thus ensuring her place in film 


York, 1986, and in his East Side 
apartment he smiles at the memory of a 
summons from his boss. . . . telling him to 
go meet G.W. Pabst”). This, as Paris 
acknowledges, is not the biography we 
might have gotten from a first-rate critic 
like Tynan, but it’s scrupulous and well- 
researched, and by no means a negligible 
piece of work. And it may be-another 
testament to the power of the Brooks 
mystique that, even seen in the direct 
light of this book rather than the 
obscuring shadows of her own invention, 
the woman still exerts a pull. Tynan 
knew exactly what he was speaking of 
when he deemed her worthy of these 
lines of poetry: “For I have sworn thee 
fair and thought thee bright/Who art as 
black as hell, as dark as night.” 

. — Charles Taylor 


Photoplay in its salad days (“This is New - 


The Panther 


Woman 


Five Tales from the Cassette Recorder 


By Sarah Kirsch’ 


Translated, with an introduction and notes, by Marion Faber 


A tamer of circus panthers; a politi- 
cal activist imprisoned in World War 
II who later became a leader in build- 
ing a socialist society; and a commer- 
cial manager who speaks of her ran- 
dom education, professional 
choices, and frustrated love life - 
these are among the five women 
who speak with surprising candor 
of everyday life in East Germany 


in The Panther Woman, a ground- ie 


breaking work of the European 
women’s movement. A volume in 
our series, European Women 
Writers. $8.95 paper, $17.50 cloth 


Nebraska 


The University of Nebraska Press - 901 N 17 - Lincoln 68588-0520 


THE OBJECT 


The American Avant-Garde since 1970 


“No one’can read The Object of Performance without 
gaining a far better idea than before of what has 
happened to.art and, in some measure, why.” 
—Arthur C. Danto 
“This well-illustrated volume enables the reader to 
. Catch.up on the earthworks of Robert Smithson, the 
grotesque doggy photographs of William Wegman, the 
wrapped outdoor colossi of Christo, the performances 
of Laurie Anderson, the modular cubes of Soi LeWitt, 
and many other examples of recent, non-traditional 
American art.” — Washington Post Book World 
“Like Frank O’Hara writing about New York artists or 
Hans Richter writing about Dadaists, Sayre has been 
personally involved with many artists he writes of, so his 
book has the added authority of a primary text.... 
Plainly he sought to make [if] a tour de force. In my 
opinion, he has succeeded.” 
—George J. Leonard, Los Angeles Times Book Review 
4 color plates, 92 halftones $39.00 


At bookstores, or call 1-800-621-2736. In Illinois 312-568-1550 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX:LITERARY SECTION 


, NOVEMBER 1989 


The battle the brows 


‘Requiem or reprieve for the Common Reader? 


by Bill Marx 


ike the ornithologists who 
i went looking for the dodo 

100 years too late, what's 
left of the literati are beginning to 
wonder where the so-called 
Common Reader has gone off to. 
-Of course, each academic and 
critic has his own idea of when 
the elusive beast fled, but most 


somewhere in the thickets of 
post-Saussurean linguistics. For 
the English critic Frank Kermode, 
modern culture fissures into two 
groups — the elite and the 
masses — the split having left 
little room in the middle since 
about the 19th century. This 
high/low distinction, redolent of 
_the class system, implies that 


common any longer. His 
American counterpart, Irving 
Howe, plumps a vision of 
intellectual community that 
vanished (if it ever existed) after: 
the heady days of the Partisan 
Review;when the best and 
brightest were. sucked into the 
maw of academe during the early 
‘60s. Kermode’s brusque attitude 
is tinged with guilt; Howe's 
Emersonian yearnings are filled 
with nostalgia. Perhaps the 
clearest thinker on the matter is 
still Samuel Johnson, who started 
the ordinary-reader flap in the 


do not willingly read,” he told 
Boswell, “if thev have anything 
else to amuse them.” 

Since Johnson s time, 
consumer society has become a 
multimedia fun house. And this 
worries Howe, who says all the 
electronic amusements.are 
hastening the “decline in the 
public of informed, 
discriminating, yet non- 
specialized readers.” Mesmerized 
by television, betrayed by a 


admit they lost sight of him or her 


“most readers aren't even fit to be 


18th'century. People in general ~ 


LY) 


mediocre educational system that 
discourages intellectual 
independence, today’s ordinary 
reader skims through Tom 
Clancy's scenario for World War 
III or Judith Krantz’s latest chi-chi 
soaper during the commercials. 

In an essay published in the New 
Republic earlier this year, Howe 


argued that the dumbing of 
America has political 
consequences, aptly pointing to 
the low, low cerebral wattage of 
the last presidential campaign. In 
an age of cultural slippage, the 
concept of a Common Reader 


| encourages educational honesty 


and moral responsibility — 


“Is Nicaragua a Bulgaria 
with marimba bands 
or just a misunderstood 
Massachusetts with 
Cuban military advisors?” 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 


VINTAGE BOOKS 
A Random House Company 


thinkers shouldn’tjust.talk to one 
other. The problem is.that.Howe. 
makes reading sound like a civic 
duty rather than a pleasure; 
intellectual curiosity is equated 
with good citizenship. 

Howe is particularly: 
disappointed with higher 
academe’s complicity in the 
death of the Common Reader, 
and who can blame him? The 
“science” of literature, with its 
taxonomic techniques and 
theoretical mumbo jumbo, takes 
the joy out of reading; the 


discipline’s increasingly.arcane | 


and pretentious theorizing has 
become a kind of secret codealf- — 
you haven't an initiate’s decoder 
ring, you're out of luck — and 
tenure. Kermode’s lackadaisical 
attitude toward the “relatively 
uneducated” sums up academe’s 
patronizing view. “As to why 
ordinary readers should be so 
different from us — why they . 
used to be moral and dull and are 
now possessed of an insatiable 
appetite for success and are still — 
dull — nobody ventures an 
opinion,” he writes in his new 
book, An Appetite for Poetry 
(Harvard University Press). That 
he and a couple of generations of 
professors might have played 
some part in turning reading 
from a pleasure into a duty 
escapes him. 

You may not want to agree 
with Kermode, but his analysis of 
the widening gap between high 
and low brows is more 
persuasive than Howe's wistful 
vision of acommon ground. “The 
universities have faken over both 
the production and the criticism 
of literature, except — and it is of 
course a large exception — for the 
books that are read by millions.” 
The calculated difficulty of 
modernist writers like Joyce and 
Eliot encouraged the 
transformation of literary study 
from a genteel pastime to a 
profession. Critical criteria 
changed accordingly, the 
appreciation of a book’s 
complexity and ambiguity 
elbowing out traditional 
judgments about the depth of a 
story and its characters. Short of 
asking writers to fetter their 
imaginations, the Common 
Reader will either have to bone 
up or give up. Howe's objection 
would be that teachers and 
critics, instead of skulking in their 
lit-crit prisons, should be the 
intermediaries, the life lines, 
between contemporary literature 
and a larger public. The catch is 
that the periodicals that connect 
the two worlds.are diminishing in 
quantity and quality. And 
readers, eggheads, and ordinary 
Joes, don’t seem to care. 

Howe’s ambitious conception 
of a democratic culture refers to 
“the relations between writers 
and an active, autonomous 
public, neither academic nor 


| scrambling to “mastet the art of | 


| diagnosis of the literary malaise 


won't be an amateur who enjoys 


small, but providing writérs with — 

a flow of sentiment and 
response.” Of course, that’s 
assuming that the literati are 
telling us regular people . 
something worth knowing, or at 
least arguing, about. Silence may 
be the most appropriate response 
to this year’s postmodernist sage 
— the ordinary reader may have 
run off to the hills for good 
reason. But Howe still believes 
it’s worth beating the bushes. 
Kermode thinks they've gone the 
way of the dodo. Maybe to make 
amends for helping to kill off the 
non-specialists, he suggests the 
academy manufacture new ones. 
“We have to do with the new 
Common Reader,” Kermode 
declares toward the end of the 
essay, “who has to be our 
creation, who will want to join us, 
as people who speak with the 
past and know something of 
reading as an art to be mastered.” 
The old don sounds a little mad- 
doctorish to me here; his 
revamped Common Reader 


reading challenging literature, 
but a perpetual student 


reading.’ Kermode later writes 
that every “academic stunt,” and 
“every narcissistic, venal, or 
impudent review,” betrays.a 
critic’s duty to this newfangled 
reader. But in his essay he’s blasé 
about the hair-raising excesses of 
contemporary theory. The ivory 
tower of Babel will deconstruct 
everything but itself. 

Robert Alter’s recent book, The 
Pleasures of Reading in an, 
Ideological Age, attempts to 
ground some of academia’s 
wilder flights of abstraction, but it 
is too respectful and faint-hearted 
to be a useful expose. Alter’s 
tome is a liberal balancing act, a 
polite reminder to the 
structualists, the deconstructors, 
the conservatives, the Marxists, 
and the reader-responsers that 
they re reasonable men. And his 
celebration of the pleasures of 
reading draws heavily on musty 
categories from the antiquated 
New Criticism; instead of 
ushering in the airs of freedom, 
the book smells like an old 
classroom. 

Well-meaning professors like 
Alter want the Common Reader 
around, but they don’t want to be 
taken for one. This snobbery, as 
well as the insularity of current | 
literary criticism, makes it 
difficult for academics to talk 
about the pleasures and rewards 
of reading in a way that earns 
enthusiasm instead of respect 
from those who aren't stuck in . 
their lectures. Thus Kermode’s 


— the drift into elite and mass 
cultures — seems as deadly as it 
is.accurate. The self- 
consciousness of the current 
alarms suggests that academia is 
feeling guilt rather than genuine 
concern. Still, I’m rooting for 
Howe’s healing vision of a 
literate community held together 
by critics who traverse both 
realms, knitting together brows 
of various heights. At the dawn 
of the age of New Criticism, John 
Crowe Ransom wrote an essay 
entitled “Wanted: An Ontological 
Critic.” Now the market's glutted 
with them. It’s time we changed 
the ad to “Wanted: A Common 
Critic.” 0 
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LITERATURE: ART FILM 


* ESTATES AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
*NO COLLECTION TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 
* WE SEARCH FOR SCARCETITLES 
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Find out what's on the next page —featuring authors who 
are turning their own pages into a literary future. 

the next page helps you spot the unsung poet or hear a 
work in progress by an established literary figure. Take 
on challenging soci@l and cultural issues. with humor or 
political advocacy. | 

You'll experience poetry and prose, rap and monologue 
that are fresh and crisp. The ink may be wet, the humor 


might be dry, but the next page is waiting for you. 


November 2 - 8PM 
XAM CARTER 


Keep turning to Xam Carter, 
whose writing has been 
compared to Betty Carter’s 
scat singing. 


November 30 - 8PM 
MARJORIE AGOSIN 


Mark your page for Marjorie Agosin, the Chilean poet now 
living in Boston. Her latest book of poetry, Las Zonas 
Del Dolor (Zones of Pain) examines political opression in 


Chile. 


December 7 - 8PM 
DIANA DAVENPORT 


Don’t put your book down yet, because Diana Davenport, a 
Hawaiian New Yorker-—writer of three successful novels, — 
including Wild Spenders-—will read from her collection-in- 
progress Pacific Woman. 

.more to come... 
ADMISSION: $4 ICA MEMBERS, SENIORS AND STUDENTS; $5 GENERAL ADMISSION 


THE ICA THEATER 
955 Boylston St. * Boston, MA * 266-5152 
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| BERGER THAN EVER: If only 


 égg ort the fortunes of novelist 


HORSE SENSE: Oil and water 
don’t mix, it’s said, but what 
about petrol and literature? For 
close to a decade now, Mobil’s 
Pegasus Prize has been 
introducing US readers to works 
of fiction from countries whose 
writers are infrequently 
translated into English and siip 


NOTE:BOOK 


Publishing news and previews 


all too easily through the cracks. 
This year’s prize-winning novel 
is Norwegian writer Kjartan 
Flogstad's Dollar Road, which 
has already received 
Scandinavia’s prestigious Nordic 
Council Award. It’s the sixth 
Pegasus Prize novel tobe — 
published by Louisiana State 
University Press, which took 
over the Mobil-funded series 
from Houghton Mifflin in 1981. 
Pegasus Prize books are chosen 
by a two-step process: a 
committee of writers and scholars 
tab a country of discovery, and an 
independent selection committee 
in each nation determines the 
winners. Noted previous Pegasus 
volumes include Keri Hulme’s 
The Bone People, the Maori/New 
Zealand winner that also 
captured Britain’s Booker Prize in 
1985, and Cees Nooteboom’s 
Rituals, a book so favorably 
received that LSU bought the 
translation rights to the rest of his 
work. Due out in fall 1990 is the 
Pegasus Prize winner from 
China: Jia Pingwa’s Turbulence. 


you could buy shares of literary 
reputations the way you can of 
corporations! Wise money here 
says we'd wager a bit of the nest 


Thomas Berger. Thirty years and 
15 novels after publishing his first 
book, Crazy in Berlin, Berger's 
stock is rising as one of the 
country’s most redoubtable 
satirists and gifted comic 
novelists. Plus, he’s hit a stride 
that perhaps only Joyce Carol 
Oates is immune fromenvying: 
seven plucky black comedies 


_ Changing the Past, and 


_ by David Barber 


The Town That-Got Out of Town, just published by Godine, is — 
fable 


Phoenix contributer Bob Priest's beguiling 


long-time 
about how a certain New England metropolis pays a Labor Day 
visit to Maine. The Hub has never quite looked so strange — or 


so familiar. 


written over the last nine years. “ 
No wonder publishers are bullish 
on Berger: Little, Brown has just 
released his latest book, 


paperback reissues of Reinhart’s 


Women (1981) and The:Feud . 
(1983); Delta Delacorte this 
month brought out trade paper 
editions of Little Big Man (1964), 
Who Is Teddy Villanova (1977), 
and Neighbors (1980); and the 


| alike will be able to look over 


Penguin backlist boasts as 
paperbacks of his last two novels, 
Being Invisible and The 


Houseguest. Our own resident 
Berger backer also recommends 
scouring used-book racks for two 
early novels publishers have yet 
to re-discover, Killing Time (1967) 
and Sneaky People (1975). 


BOOKED IN: Houdini’s 
handwritten joke book, assorted 
sermons and pamphlets by. 7 
Martin Luther, and-Dylan 
Thomas's signed copy of T.S 
Eliot’s Poems are just the tip of 
the arcania that will be offered to 
collectors at the 13th annual 
Boston International Antiquarian 
Bookfair, held this year at the 
Park Plaza Castle on November 
10 through 12. In addition to the 
usual trove of rare first editions 
and inscribed books, casual 
browsers and serious prospectors 


antique maps, miniature books, 
autographs, letters-even Beatles 
memorabilia, with prices ranging 
from $5 to $50,000. Tickets are $5 
per day; a three-day ticket can be 
purchased on Friday, November 
10, for $10. Fair hours are 5 to 9 
p.m. on Saturday; noon to 8 p.m. 
on November 11; and noon to5 


Sunday. 


KEEP YOUR DAY JOB: “The 
poems document a life that isn’t 
too different from yours or 
mine.” This unwittingly 
revealing blurb on the jacket of 
Jimmy Stewart's laughable new 
volume of verse, Jimmy Stewart 
and His Poems (Crown, $8.95) 
should be stamped, like a 
consumer warning, on all glitter 
patter, including Art Garfunkel’s 
soggy collection of “prose 
poems,” Still Water (Dutton, 
$15.95). These tomes prove that 
celebs are just like the rest of us. 
You can’t write good poetry. I 
can’t write good poetry. They 
can’t write good poetry. 

Judging by the vapidity of both 


books, what mainly separates us 
from the performers is that we're 
a hell of a lot smarter than they 
are — behind the pair's 
manufactured images are minds 
of pure mush. If ordinary people 
wrote stuff like this they'd be too 
ashamed to publish it. Jimmy 
Stewart goes on about his dead 
dog, Beau, in verse that would 
shame a third-grader: “When he 
was young/He never learned to 
heel/Or sit or stay,/He did things 
his way.” Garfunkel opines about 


_| the meaning of life, coming to 


this dazzling conclusion: 
“Sometimes I think: We're born 
and we encounter living on 
earth.” Are you anxious to find 
out what he thinks we encounter 
when we're not born? 

Unlike Stewart, whose poems 
are like the natterings of an 
Ogden Nash gone ga-ga, 
(‘Siberia is never mild/And 
never very nice./They send a lot 
of people there,/And put them all 
on ice.”’), Garfunkel’s verse is 
filled with arty pretentions, our 
juvenile troubadour blubbering 
about love (“how unbearably 
kissable that region of her 
breath”), water (“The 
ocean./Why does it do this 
wonderful thing to me?”), and 
modern technology (‘To video or 
not is now the question”). The 
principal impression left by both 
books is of narcissism run riot — 
these performers figure fans will 
accept anything their idols scrawl 
(or drool) on a piece of paper. 
Stewart has his commercials 
playing an old idiot who hawks 
Campbell's soup, and he should 
stick to them. But Garfunkel, 
with his recording and acting 
career in the hopper, doesn’t 
seem to have anything to do but 
write poetry about feeling sorry 
for himself: “Past striving. | . 
continue to kick around. I've had 
a career. I've been in love. Why 
persist?” Would somebody: 
please give this crybaby a job? 

— Bill Marx 


Cloth: $20.00 


Cloth: $315.00 


YANNIS RITsos: 
SELECTED POEMS 1938-1988 
Edited and Translated by 

Kimon Friar and Kostas Myrsiades 


Fifty years of work (440 poems) by this gigantic poet whom Aragon has 
called “the greatest living poet of our time.” 
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Cloth: $30.00 Paper: $15.00 
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VOICES OF THE CULVER FAMILY 
William B. Patrick 


_“\., a daring go-for-broke experiment that works . . . refines the standard 
‘boundaries of poetry and prose until they're transiucent."—James Dickey 


Paper: $310.00 


Poems by Emanuel di Pasquale 
Foreword by X. J. Kennedy 


“| know of no first book of recent poetry that America has been owed 
for a longer time.”—X. J. Kennedy 


Paper: 58.00 


AFTER MARY 
GOT ONE 
THE MAGAZINES" 
AND NEWSPAPERS 
WOULDN'T LEAVE 


RS 
Poems by Mary Crow :*” 
Foreword by David Ignatow 

“. she iS the quintessential artist who is made whole by the very 

processes of art. . ."—-David ignatow 


Cloth: $16.00 Paper: $8.00 


BOA EDITIONS LTD. 92 Park Ave. Brockport, N.Y. 14420 
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As head of the Serials Department at Northwestern University Library 
in Evanston, Illinois, Mary is responsible for the acquistion and in- 
ventory control of every journal, magazine and newspaper the library 
subscribes to. It’s a huge, rewarding job. And just one of the many 
challenging opportunities youcouldconsiderwitha 

Master's Degree in Library and Information Science. 


THE FUTURE IS INFORMATION. 
TAKE CHARGE OF THE FUTURE. 


For more information, write to “Library Careers”, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 1L60611. 
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FRIDAY /27 

PULITZER-PRIZE WINNER 
RICHARD RHODES, author of | 
Farm, talks about his work at 12:30 


‘p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston 


Public Library, Copley Square; 
Boston. Sponsored by the Boston 
Globe Book Festival. Free; call 
536-5400. 

ROBERT B. PARKER puts in an 
appearance from 6 to 7 p.m. at Kate's 
Mystery Books, 2211 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Free; call 491-2660. 
WILLIAM CORBETT celebrates the 
publication of his collection On Blue 
Note at 4:30 p.m. at the Grolier Book 
Shop, 6 Plympton St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
547-4908. 

RICHARD ELMAN reads from his 
work at 5:30 p.m. at Boston 
University’s College of Liberal Arts, 
725 Comm Ave, Rm. 202, Boston. Free. 
SATURDAY /28 

BOSTON GLOBE BOOK 
FESTIVAL BOOK AND AUTHOR 
LUNCHEON, featuring authors 
Judith Martin, Ellen Goodman, and 
Robert B. Parker, takes place at the 
Boston Marriott Copley Place Hotel. 


Tickets are $30 and must be reserved . 


in advance; call 929-2649. 

STORIES AFTER DARK presents 
“Ghosts and Ghouls,” tales for 
Hallowe'en, with Robert Harris and 
Betty Lehrman, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at Puppet Showplace 
Theatre, 32 Station St., Brookline 
Village. Tickets $8, $7 seniors and 
students. Call 731-0526. 


‘HALLOWE'EN STORYTELLING 
‘FESTIVAL features “Ghasing the” 


Ghosts Away” at 2 p.m.; “We Are 
Surrounded” at 8 p.m.; and “Night 
Fright” at 11 p.m. Storytellers Judith 
Black, Doug Lipman, Jennifer Justice, 
and Elisa Pearmain hold forth. Tickets 
$8,$5 students and seniors. Presented 
by Storytellers in Concert. Call 
628-5865. 

NOVELIST ANN L. MCLAUGHLIN 
reads'from Lightning in July at 1 p.m. 
at the Elliot Church, 478 Center St., 
Newton Corners. Free. 

SUNDAY /29 

POET MARJORIE AGOSIN joins 
Renee Appelbaum, a representative of 
Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, in an 
afternoon of poetry, reflection, and 
discussion at 3 p,m. at New Words 
Book Store, 186 Hampshire St., Inman 
Square, Cambridge. Free; call 
876-5310. 

CYRUS CASSELLS AND ASKOLD 
MELNYCZUK read from their works 
af 4:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers 
& Café, 338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Sponsored by Writers League of 
Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 


| MONDAY/30 


“AN EVENING OF HORROR,” 
featuring poetry for Hallowe'en, 


READING LIST 


Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 


Ellen Goodman appears at 
the BPL November 8. 


begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Poets Frank Bidart, 
Margo Lockwood, Gail Mazur, Robert 
Pinksy, and Lloyd Schwartz “will get 
you in a Hallowe'en mood.” 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
TUESDAY /31 

“A NIGHT OF HORROR,” featuring 
poetry by David English, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Community Church Bldg., 
565 Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston, Sponsored by New Writers’ 
Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 
BIOGRAPHER PHYLLIS ROSE 
talks about Jazz Cleopatra: Josephine 
Baker in Her Time, at 6 p.m. at 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9080. 

THURSDAY /2 

SISTER AND MISS LEXIE: A 
DRAMATIC TRIBUTE TO 
EUDORA WELTY, starring Brenda 
Currin, directed by David Kaplan, and 
presented by the Poets’ Theatre, 


_ begins at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 


at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Tickets $12, $10 students and seniors. 
Call 576-7638. 

FRIDAY /3 

POETS RUTH WHITMAN, Helene 
Davis, and John Hildebidle read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at the Newton 
Arts Center, 61 Washington Park, 
Newtonville. Admission $2; call 
964-3424. 

SUNDAY/5 

FICTION WRITERS DARROL 


ALLADICE AND MARY HUGHES 
read from their works at 4:30 p.m. at 
the Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by 
Writers League of Boston. Donation 
$2; call 267-8688. 

MONDAY/6 

JOHN ASHBERY delivers, “John 
Clare’s Inexquisite Eye,” the first 
installment of the six-part Norton 
Lectures, at 4:30 p.m. in Sanders 
Theatre/Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-2533. 
EMILY HIESTAND AND 
CYNTHIA ZARIN read from their 
poetry at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
MICHAEL MILBURN AND MARY 
KARR read from their poetry at 8 p.m. 
in Boylston Hall, Harvard Yard, 
Cambridge. Sponsored by the New 
England Poetry Club. Free; call 
643-0029. 

TUESDAY /7 

KAREN SWENSON reads from her 
new collection, A Sense of Direction, 
at 8 p.m. in Ticknor Lounge, Harvard 
Yard. Free; call 547-4908. 

RALPH ABERNATHY, co-founder 
of SCLC, talks about his book And the 
Walls Came Tumbling Down at 6 p.m. 
at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1256 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Harvard Book Stores 


Fall Author Series. Free; call 338-1938. 


WEDNESDAY /8 

COLUMNIST ELLEN GOODMAN 
talks about Making Sense at 6 p.m. at 
the Boston Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston. Reception follows at 
the Harvard Bookstore Café, 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by 
Harvard Book Stores Fall Author 
Series. Free; call 338-1938. 

POET THERESA PAPPAS and poet- 
playwright Michael Weaver read from 
their work at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
YMCA, 820 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Dolphin-Moon Reading 
Series. Donation $2; call 924-4290. 
THURSDAY /9 

NADYA AISENBERG celebrates the 
publication of her collection Before 
We Were Strangers at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Free; call 


547-4908. 
POET BARBARA GREENBERG 


'} reads from her work at 7:30 p.m. at 
_Bartos Theatre,-Wiesner Bldg., 20 


Ames St., Cambridge. Free; call 
253-0684. 

SUNDAY/12 

GIAN LOMBARDO AND 
PATRICIA EAKINS read from their 
work at 2 p.m. at Tapas Restaurant, 
2067 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Word of Mouth. 
Donation $2; call 648-2226. 

POETS MIRIAM SAGAN AND 
GARY METRESS read from their 
works at 4:30 p.m. at the Trident 
Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury St., 
Boston. Sponsored by Writers League 
of Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 
MONDAY/13 

BENEFIT READING FOR THE PEN 
EMERGENCY FUND FOR 
WRITERS WITH AIDS begins at 
8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $2; 
call 547-6789. 

TUESDAY/14 

POETS LIAM RECTOR AND BILL 
KNOTT read from their works at 8 
p-m. at Adams House Upper Common 
Room, Plympton St.; C-entry, 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-0738. 
JOHN EDGAR WIDEMAN talks 
about Fever: Twelve Stories at 6 p.m. 
at the Boston PublicLibrary, Copley 
Square, Boston. Reception follows at 
the Harvard Bookstore Café, 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by 
‘Harvard Book Stores Fall Author 


“Series. Free; call 338-1938. 
BILL BARNUM reads from his work 
at 8 p.m. at the Community Church 


Bldg., 565 Boylston St., Copley 
Square, Boston. Sponsored by New 
Writers’ Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 
THURSDAY /16 

SAUL BELLOW reads from his work 


“in the inaugural reading of the Boston 


Lyceum Series at 7:30 p.m. at Tremont 
Temple, 88 Tremont St., Boston. 
Admission $10. For tickets, send 
admission fee to Boston Lyceum, 
Brian McLaughlin, Chairman, 68 
North Beacon St., Allston, MA. 
STANISLAW BARANCZAK 
celebrates the publication of his 
collection The Weight of the Body at 
4:30 p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 6 
Plympton St., Harvard Square, - 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-4908. 
SUNDAY/19 

PLAYWRIGHTS JIM 
D’ENTREMONT AND BRANDON 
TOROPOV read from their works at 
4:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers & 
Café, 338 Newbury St., Boston. 
Sponsored by Writers League of 
Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 
MONDAY /20 

READING TO CELEBRATE THE 
PUBLICATION OF BEATRICE 
HAWLEY’S COLLECTED POEMS 


begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 
TUESDAY/21 

, ANDREA SANTILLO, DAVID 
EBERLY, RONALD BUDA, AND 
BEVERLY IKIER read from their 
poetry atnoon at the China Trade. . 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; 
call 282-2256. 
BARBARA KASSELMANN reads . 
from her work at 8 p:m. at the 
Community Church Bldg., 565 
Boylston St., Copiey Square, Boston. 
Sponsored by New Writers’ 
Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 
MONDAY /27 
ALAN DUGAN reads from Poems 6 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 
56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission 
$2; call 547-6789. 
TUESDAY /28 
NICHOLAS GAGE reads from A 
Place for Us at 6:30 p.m. (cocktails at 
5:30 p.m.) at the Women’s City Club, 
40 Beacon St., Boston. Tickets $6; call 
523-6658. 
MARY ANN PLUTO AND SALLY 
CRAGIN read from their work at 8 
p.m. at the Community Church Bldg., 
565 Boylston St., Copley Square, 
Boston. Sponsored by New Writers’ 
Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 
WEDNESDAY /29 
STEVEN CRAMER AND MARY 
KARR read from their poetry at 8 p.m. 
at the Cambridge YMCA, 820 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Dolphin-Moon Reading Series. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. _ 
THURSDAY /30 
OLGA BROUMAS celebrates the 
publication of her collection‘Perpetua 
at 4:30 p.m. at the Grolier Book Shop, 
6 Plympton St., Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-4908. 
CONTESTS 
AMERICAN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
is making its annual call for poems 
having as a subject the upcoming 
holiday season. If you have one or two 
poems, no more than 30 lines in 
length, that you would like to be a part 
of this anthology, send them to: 
American Arts Association, 102 Estes 
Dr., Gulfport, MS 39503. 
READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time 
VISTA volunteers to work on a variety 
of literacy projects in Massachusetts 
communities. For information call 
727-5717 or write Commonwealth 
Literacy Campaign, 100 Nashua St., 
rm. 946, Boston 02114. 
DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on the 
last Friday of each month. Send or 
bring your listing to PLS Calendar, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215 by the second- 


to-last Thursday of the month. © 


LIFE AAIND ART 


Georgia O'Keeffe: 
A Life ne RHODES 
ROXANA ROBINSON By the author of The Making of 
This biography of a woman whose the Atomic Bomb, Farm chronicles 
ideas and work put her in the van- a year in the life of a Missouri farm 
guard of the modern movement in family. Rhodes’ re-creation of the 
American art and helped redefine events and particulars of their lives 
women's social roles, is the first to -siigui  sahpevees a beleaguered 
draw the man eotarces t resilient economic enterprise 
closed her life- and as a conservator America's 
Adase five time and the first to have the coop- quintessenti = | 
d the Se eration of the O'Keeffe family. rigs = major literary achievement The Sound of Wings 
and t rpent Robinson writes knowledgeably orgettable _— of a family Amelia Earhart 
Elaine Pagels's new book casts a her life, including her long, inti- Western World $1995 Mary S. Lovell, author of Straight 
disturbing new light on the atti- rpcnety ae difficult marriage to From Ancient Greece On Till Morning: The Dloglanhy 
tudes passed down to us, : —— to Post-Modernism of Beryl Markham, now tums her 
and non-Christian alike, by the ee BRUCE COLE skills to the remarkable life of an 
early church. and ADELHEID GEALT aviation legend. 
| How did the Fall of Adam become In this copiously illustrated com- Previous biographies have concen- 
synonymous with the fall of all panion volume to the current PBS | trated on trying to explain Earhart's 
humanity, the onset of po and television series, we take one of the | disappearance. In this definitive 
the corruption of nature? What most exciting journeys the world ’ biography, Lovell delivers a bril- 
transformed Christianity from a has to offer: an exploration of the liantly researched report of 
dissident sect into the bulwark of a great paintings, buildings, and Earhart's life. From Earhart's 
new order? And how did the sculpture created over the cen- tomboy childhood in Kansas at the |, 
Church fathers turn from champi- turies. From ancient Greece and turn of the century to the peculiar 
oning the integrity of the individu- Rome, the Renaissance — business/matrimonial relationship 
al and the power of free will to and the 17th century to Neo- that Earhart and G.P. Pumam 
insisting hurpan beings cannot classicism and Romanticism, formed in 1927, this 
choose not to.sin? Realism and Impressionism, and biography presents the life of an 
"Continuously rewarding and illu- up to the present, it introduces the uncommon woman, and the man 
minating." societies, values, and ideals that who both aided and took advantage 
— N.Y. Times ve birth to Western art. of her dreams. 
Vi paperback ummit St. Martin's 
$35.00 $22.95 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 


190 Newbury St, Boston 
—At Exeter, 536-0095. 
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SPRINGSTEEN: THE MAN.AND HIS MUSIC 


Charles R. Cran and the cditors of Backstreets Magazin 


Plow the 
the intamens, 
and the sreat died 


Books Really Worth 


If you’re into serious reading, The Coop is 
the place for you. You'll find all sort of books 
on all sorts of subjects. If you prefer things 
on the lighter side, you’ll enjoy our huge 
assortment of fiction, mystery, biogra 

~ and books on travel, sports and cooking. 


The End Of Nature 

By Bill McKibben 

é haling the latest scientific evidence about the green- 

harrowing array of other ecological ills, clearly ex- 

= the frightening implications of the destruction man 
wroughton our planet. $19.95 

Published by Random House 


By Steve Wein! 
At last, Armand Hammer's story the way he couldn't - and 


: By Cc 
: And The Editors of BACKSTREETS 


Panati’s Extraordinary Endings 
Of Practically Everything And E 
ana 


nN here ts te most plete compedium of facts 
renowned. Paperback $10.95 


S nce ces 
urney from her ch as the daughter of a black 

piscopalian minister in Mississippi to her professional 
success as a Child psychiatrist in New York City. The author 
is the subject's daughter. Paperback $9.95 
Published by Addison-Wesley 


They Went That-A-Way 

How Famous, The Infamous And The Great Died 

By Malcolm Forbes With Jeff Bloch 

Here, for your entrancement and enlightenment, are the 

. sometimes ironic, sometimes secret, sometimes touching, 

* sometime hilarious and sometimes surprisinigy appropi 
the past 


exits made by 175 who were famous 
$9.95 
~ The Captain And The Enemy 
_. By Graham Greene 
For the first time in 
~ affecting love story as a quirky narrative of the Eng- 


- lish demimonde and turns into a tale of modern espionage, 
$190. by Pengua Boke 
a ac $7.95 Published by Books 


Bellarosa Collection 
By Saul Bellow 

A compelling novella about an immigrant from Nazi- 
< @ccupied Europe and his experiences in trying to thank his 
rescuer, who just happens to be legendary ray ey: 
producer Billy Rose. It’s a further testament to Saul 's 
Paperback $6.95 


Novelist’s 
By Philip Roth 
From the author of 


Getting Together 
Building Relationships As We 
7 on Fisher and Scott Brown 
homes Offers a and tful 
approach crea 
that can deal with Stenekiowo’ 
ment, between friends and in the family. 
‘aperback $8.95 Published by Penguin Books 


AHABGE MASTIRCARL 173.4 AND ROC AM EXPRESS ABE 
FREE PARKING AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR 


81 PARIONG AT LONGWOOO: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALi DAY SAT. 
wm PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP. - 


HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP STRATTON CENTER 


CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE ONE FEDERAL STREET 
9:20AM-S4SPM, THURS ‘TH 6:30 M-F 9:15AM-7PM, THURS ‘TIL 8:30PM M-F 9:1SAM-7PM, THURS ‘TIL 8:30 PM MF 9:15AM-5:30PM 
SUNDAYS NOON-6PM SAT 9:1SAM-6:45PM SAT 9:15AM-5:45PM 


CHARLES GARAGES. 
FREE PARIGNO AT KENDALL: 2 HRS M4-F 1 MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE, 


84 MASS AVE 
SAT 10AM4PM 


THE IR @ ARMAND 
U HAMMER | _ Armand Hammer 
| | From the author of The Last Emperor comes an in-depth 
D is far more compelling than any work of 
B E A i role Hirohito before and World War Ii but of 
4 It's the Gospel te Bruce and a must for his fans. It 
cre =... includes nearly 150 photos of The Boss onstage and off, the 
¥ Winner of the Pulitzer Prize! Epic in scope and impact, this 
chronicle provides an unsurpassed portrait of King's rise to 
conc greatness. It captures the stunning courage and private 
ANS RY. AsWe astonishing inventiveness. Paperback $7.95 
> 


